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OR  many  years  I  have  had  a 
vague,  half -formed  purpose  to  write 
my  biography  for  my  children 
and  grandchildren.  They  have 
urged  it  again  and  again,  and 
have  volunteered  their  assistance 
in  its  preparation.  Their  importunities  have  been 
seconded  by  others,  life-long  friends,  who  have  grown 
old  with  me,  and  w^ho  have  offered  to  assist  me  with 
reminiscences  of  my  youth,  memoranda  of  events  that 
occurred  during  our  school  life,  and  with  packages  of  my 
own  letters,  running  through  half  a  century,  the  oldest  of 
them  dating  back  more  than  sixty  years. 

My  father  and  mother  during  my  girlhood  religiously 
preserved  my  weekly  letters  to  them,  which  were  always 
packed  with  my  experiences  at  the  time,  as  these  were  what 
they  cared  most  to  know.  And  my  faithful  husband,  dur- 
ing our  long  life  together,  has  almost  prepared  a  biography 
of  me  in  his  methodical  collection,  arrangement,  and  preser- 
vation of  my  letters  and  manuscripts,  our  experiences  in  the 
ministry,  and  our  editorial  co-partnership ;  in  his  memories 
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of  journeys,  visits  to  historic  places,  and  eminent  people ;  in 
his  reports  of  lectures,  preservation  of  newspaper  clippings 
relating  to  myself,  of  all  sorts  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  copious  memoranda  of  the  prominent 
events  of  my  life  in  general.     There  was  no  lack  of  material. 

But  it  requires  some  courage  to  write  one's  biography. 
Every  human  soul  has  its  secret  chamber,  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  invade.  Our  uncomforted  sorrows,  our  tenderest 
and  most  exquisite  loves,  our  remediless  disappointments, 
our  highest  aspirations,  our  constantly  baffled  efforts  for 
higher  attainments,  are  known  only  to  ourselves  and  God. 
We  never  talk  of  them.  When  these  are  counted  out,  with 
numerous  events  in  which  one  has  participated  with  living 
people,  whose  narration  might  leave  a  sting,  the  story  of 
one's  life  seems  to  one's  self  to  lose  color,  and  to  dwindle 
in  its  proportions.  AVho  would  care  to  read  it  ?  What 
good  purpose  would  its  |)ul)lication  subserve  ?  If  one  out- 
stays the  avei'age  longevity  of  the  race,  the  waters  of 
oblivion  close  over  him,  and  he  is  forgotten  before  he  dies, 
while  the  ranks  close  up  immediately  when  one  drops  on 
the  march,  and  his  very  name  is  soon  unheard.  Why  then 
write  an  autobiography  at  all?  And  I  found  my  courage 
oozing  out  at  the  finger-tips,  whenever  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  task  of  telling  the  story  of  my  life. 

Not  only  lack  of  courage,  but  lack  of  time,  delayed  the 
fulfilment'  of  my  purpose,  and  held  my  biography  in  a  nebu- 
lous state.  The  daily  business  of  life  is  imperative,  and  calls 
for  immediate  attention.  I  am  always  sorely  pressed  by 
demands  upon  my  time  that  cannot  be  held  in  abeyance, 
and  should  probably  have  postponed  the  preparation  of  this 
book  until  it  was  too  late,  but  for  the  advent  of  my  friend 
and  publisher. 

He  represented  to  me  that  I  had  been  identified  with  so 
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many  niattei's  of  wide  interest  during  my  life  that  my 
decease  would  inevitably  be  the  signal  for  tlie  ap])carance 
of  unauthorized,  unreliable,  and  shabby  biographies.  Ami 
he  urged  that  it  would  be  much  the  wiser  way  for  me  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  write  my  story  myself.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  my  family  and  friends,  and 
would  secure  a  larger  number  of  readers.  Before  his  visit 
was  ended,  the  whole  matter  Avas  put  on  a  business  basis, 
and  I  had  contracted  to  place  my  manuscript  in  his  hands 
at  a  specified  date. 

As  if  to  confirm  his  predictions,  a  lady  called  upon  me,  a 
few  days  later,  as  I  was  convalescing  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
illness,  bringing  with  her  a  prodigious  bundle  of  manuscript, 
which  she  begged  me  to  examine.  I  declined,  for  it  was  a 
formidable  task,  and  I  was  ill.  Then  she  besought  me  to 
give  her  information,  which  "  I  alone  could  furnish."  And 
little  by  little  it  came  out  that  she  knew  I  had  passed  the 
"  dead  line  "  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  declared  by  the 
Psalmist  to  be  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  hearino"  that 
I  had  been  very  ill,  she  had  decided  "  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,"  as  my  publisher  had  advised  me  to  do.  She  had 
been  "  working  on  a  sketch  of  my  life,"  but  lacked  informa- 
tion concerning  my  early  history,  and  if  I  would  "  fill  out 
the  gaps  in  her  narrative,"  she  should  be  able  to  place  her 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  whenever  "anything 
happened  "  to  me. 

I  was  a  little  startled,  and  much  amused.  It  seemed  as 
if  sentence  of  death  was  to  be  executed  upon  me  imme- 
diately, so  coolly  and  clearly  did  my  unknown  visitant 
inform  me  of  my  approaching  demise.  And  the  perfect 
nonchalance  of  her  manner,  when  she  requested  me  to  help 
her  complete  a  biography  of  myself  that  she  might  be  able 
to  put  her  book  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  I  had  "  shuffled 
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off  this  mortal  coil,"  was  most  amusing,  I  informed  her 
that  a  story  of  mv  life  would  probably  be  published  in 
advance  of  hers,  and  perhaps  while  I  yet  lived,  and  that  her 
manuscript  must  be  suppressed.  For  now  I  examined  it  in 
part,  and  found  it  very  inaccurate  and  unreliable.  But  it 
required  a  long  and  very  plain  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter  before  I  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  my  pub- 
lisher, my  family,  and  myself  had  rights  which  she  would 
infringe  if  she  persisted  in  publishing  her  incorrect,  badly 
written,  and  unauthorized  manuscript. 

If  I  should  pass  out  of  life  before  this  book  is  published, 
I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  the  only  biogra- 
phy of  myself  that  .1  have  authorized,  and  the  only  one  that 
is  reliable.  No  other  that  may  appear  has  received  any 
sanction  from  me,  or  from  any  member  of  my  family. 

I  have  given  more  space  to  the  story  of  my  three  years 
life  in  Virginia  than  I  had  intended.  But  after  re-reading, 
I  have  decided  not  to  abridge  the  narrative.  It  is  a  story  of 
plantation  life  at  the  South,  fifty-five  j^ears  ago,  and  pre- 
sents a  phase  of  society  and  civilization  that  has  passed 
away  forever,  and,  as  such,  may  prove  of  value  and  interest 
to  young  readers.  It  was  written  from  a  journal  carefully 
kept  at  the  time,  from  my  copious  weekly  letters  home  to 
my  parents,  and  from  my  correspondence  with  the  family 
on  my  return  Korth. 

In  those  days  letters  were  letters,  written  with  care, 
packed  with  details,  highly  prized,  and  carefully  preserved. 
Every  one  of  my  letters  home  contained  two  sheets  of  fools- 
cap, closely  written  on  both  sides,  and  each  one  cost  my 
father  twenty-five  or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  postage. 
At  that  time  the  receiver  of  a  letter  paid  the  postage,  and 
not  the  sender,  as  now.  The  postage  was  increased  with  the 
increase  of  sheets  of  paper  in  the  letter,  letters  not  beine* 
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paid  for  by  weight,  as  at  present.  And  on  occasions,  when 
some  unusual  event  had  tempted  me  to  send  home  some  half 
dozen  or  more  sheets  of  gossip,  my  father  has  paid  fifty 
cents  postage  on  the  letter,  and  there  were  times  when  that 
sum  was  exceeded. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  story  of  my  life  may  prove 
interesting  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  others 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
me  while  I  have  been  living  it,  although  entirely  different 
from  what  I  had  planned  and  hoped.  Eventful,  and  full  of 
variety,  I  have  never  found  it  dull,  and  have  never  suffered 
from  ennui.  I  have  had  little  cause  for  complaint,  although 
my  life  has  been  a  long  struggle.  There  has  always  been 
some  good  thing  to  strive  for  and  to  win,  or  some  evil  to  be 
suppressed  and  rooted  out.  And  I  have  felt  so  kindly  an 
interest  in  the  men  and  women  among  whom  my  lot  has 
been  cast  that  I  have  carried  on  my  shoulders  and  in  my 
heart  many  of  their  burdens  and  sorrows,  and  been  glad- 
dened by  their  happiness.  Generally  I  have  won  that  which 
I  have  sought,  and  have  most  highly  valued. 

'No  woman  has  been  more  blessed  than  I  in  my  home, 
my  family,  and  with  my  many,  many  friends.  The  bitterness 
of  death  will  be  tasted  in  parting  company  with  them.  And 
but  for  the  certainty  that  we  shall  "  join  hands  in  the  halls 
of  immortality  "  after  a  brief  separation,  it  would  be  sad  to 
die.  The  world  which  I  shall  soon  leave  is  very  different 
from  that  into  which  I  was  born,  and  is  a  much  better  world 
to  live  in.  I  congratulate  women  that  their  long  struggle 
for  freedom,  knowledge,  opportunity,  and  the  rights  of 
human  nature  is  nearly  ended,  and  that  the  day  is  close  at 
hand  when  it  shall  be  as  good  a  thing  to  be  born  a  girl  as 
to  be  born  a  boy.  A  most  hopeful  future  confronts  those 
who,  like  myself,  can  only  be  satisfied  with  complete  mental 
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liberty  and  religious  freedom.  The  world  is  slowly  reaching 
out  for  "  more  light,  more  justice,  and  more  love."  And  it 
is  being  vitalized  and  renovated  by  the  growing  conviction 
that  practical  religion  is  always  and  forever  love  to  God 
and   love   to   man. 

I  cannot  say  with  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  that  "•  I  would  gladly  accept  the  permission  to  run 
my  earthly  race  once  more  from  beginning  to  end."  I 
am  afraid  it  would  prove  wearisome  —  "a  twice-told  tale." 
And  so  while  rejoicing  in  the  gains  of  the  past  and  in  the 
bright  outlook  into  the  future,  I  prefer  to  go  forward  into 
the  larger  life  that  beckons  me  farther  on,  where  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  better  than  here.  And  when  the  summons  comes, 
although  the  world  has  dealt  kindly  with  me,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  lift  the  latch  and  step  out  into  "  that  other  cham- 
ber of  the  King,  larger  than  this  and  lovelier." 
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r  it  be  true  that  to  be  well- 
born  is  the  most   fortunate 
accident  that  can  happen  to 
a  human  being,  then  I  can 
congratulate  myself  that  my 
earthly  debut  was  made  under  favor- 
able conditions,  both  as  to  parentage 
and  locality.     At  that  time  Boston 
was  a  small  city  of  not  more  than 
thirty    or    forty   thousand    inhabi- 
tants,—  a  pretty  country  town,  in 
fact.     The  dwelling-houses  were  beautified   by  gardens  at 

the  front  and  rear,  where  every  variety  of  old-fashioned 
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flowering  plant  rioted  in  color  durino'  the  summer.  The 
little  cit}^  was  built  on  a  pear-shaped  peninsula,  and  was 
indeed  almost  an  island,  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  con- 
necting it  with  the  main  land,  so  that  it  was  quite  shut  in 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  little  strip  was  called  '^  The 
Neck,"  and  there  the  city  abruptl}^  terminated.  There  were 
times  when  '*  The  Neck  "  Avas  flooded  by  easterly  gales  and 
high,  tides,  so  that  it  could  not  be  crossed  for  a  time.  The 
New  England  Conserv^atory  of  Music  is  located  on  or  near 
this  spot.  And  if  I  remember  aright,  the  corporation  now 
owns  the  long-ago  disused  burial  ground  adjacent,  which 
was  a  horror  to  me  in  earl}^  childhood ;  for  it  was  neg- 
lected, wind-swept,  and  utterly  desolate. 

At  that  time  the  North  End  of  Boston  w^as  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages of  the  day  were  born  and  reared, —  and  where  later 
their  remains  were  buried  in  Copp's  Hill  burying-ground, — 
their  weather-worn  monuments  liallowino:  the  ancient  cem- 
etery  to-day.  There  were  located  some  of  the  most  famous 
public  and  private  buildings  of  colonial  times,  whose  archi- 
tecture is  still  picturesque,  making  that  part  of  the  metrop- 
olis far  more  interesting,  historically,  than  any^  other.  Of 
the  three  hills  on  which  Boston  was  built,  one  of  them.  Fort 
Hill,  on  the  east,  has  disappeared  entirely.  It  has  been 
leveled  in  some  places  fifty  feet,  and  the  earth  used  in 
filling  in  the  marshes  which  formerly  surrounded  Boston, 
immensely  extending  the  area  of  the  city. 

The  Common  was  a  large,  uncared-for  pasture,  and  yet 
a  popular  resort,  especially  to  children.  The  frog-pond  was 
a  large  puddle,  most  of  the  time,  but  it  w^as  dwarfed  and 
unsightly  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Cows  were  pas- 
tured on  the  Common,  and  a  wooden  fence  surrounded  it, 
too  high  for  small  children  to  climb,  and  too  low  for  them 
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to  creep  under.  ''How  shall  we  get  over  this  fence?"  I 
inquired  of  a  laborer,  after  vainly  seeking  an  entrance  to 
the  Common  by  a  gateway,  which  was  out  of  repair.  I 
was  in  charge  of  my  3^ounger  sisters,  whom  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  out  for  a  walk.  "  The  best  way  to  get  over 
is  to  crawl  under!"  was  bis  reply,  which  we  did,  to  the  utter 
demoralization  of  our  long-sleeved  and  high-necked  white 
aprons  and  white  pantalettes. 

Copp's  Hill  and  the  burial  ground  located  on  its  sum- 
mit, some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  was  the  favorite 
plaj^-ground  of  Korth  End  children.  In  1775,  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  the  British  planted  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns  on  this  hill,  which  did  effective  work  for  their  side, 
and  the  children  never  failed  to  dig  for  battle  relics  in  the 
earth  as  zealously  as  if  no  relic-hunters  of  previous  genera- 
tions had  preceded  them.  Copp's  Hill  was  formerly  known 
as  Snow  Hill,  and  for  good  reasons.  After  a  heavy  snow 
storm  the  hill  would  swarm  with  children,  enjoying  madder 
revels  than  were  always  safe  for  girls,  who  were  thrown 
down  and  run  over  by  the  reckless  games  of  the  boys.  But 
the  girls  "held  the  fort"  in  summer,  the  play -ground  not 
being  then  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  boys.  And.  in  my 
memory  of  those  early  days  there  was  no  prettier  sight 
than  Copp's  Hill  on  a  summer  Saturday  afternoon.  Then 
it  was  gay  and  vocal  with  little  girls,  attired  in  sunbonnets 
and  aprons,  "keeping  house,"  and  '-playing  school,"  "hide 
and  seek"  and  "playing  tag,"  and  sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  making  "  mud  pies."  It  was  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  maternal  injunction,  "  Keep  your  clothes  clean  ! " 
was  not  in  force  on  that  half  holiday,  for  the  clean  clothes 
for  the  next  week  were  to  be  donned  on  Sunday  morning. 

I  have  always  congratulated  myself  that  I  was  born  in 
this  little  seaport  town.     For  life  then  and  there  Avas  sim 
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pie,  dignified,  and  lofty  in  moral  tone.  Xo  one  was  demor- 
alized by  great  wealth,  and  those  who  were  regarded  as 
rich  possessed  only  moderate  fortunes  as  compared  with 
those  of  to-day.  They  lived  simph"  and  without  vulgar 
parade  and  ostentation.  The  very  poor  were  never  numer- 
ous, in  those  days,  and  when  they  needed  charity  it  was 
dispensed  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged, —  for 
church-going  was  almost  universal.  Those  who  stayed 
away  from  church  habitually  were  regarded  as  outside  the 
pale  of  salvation.  It  was  a  pt^rt  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  community  that  everybody  should  be  industrious,  eco- 
nomical, courteous,  and  well-behaved.  Children  were  ex- 
pected to  be  useful  to  their  parents,  and  to  look  up  to  them, 
and  not  down  upon  them.  For  boys,  there  were  excellent 
advantages  of  education,  —  for  girls,  almost  nothing,  but 
then,  it  was  the  same  everywhere. 

My  modest  and  simple  home  differed  in  no  respect  from 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  that  time,  save 
in  the  quality  of  my  parents.  They  were  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  neither  learned  nor  illiterate,  but  fond  of  reading  and 
never  lacking  books,  loving  and  trusting  each  other,  de- 
voted to  their  children,  and  extremely  solicitous  for  their 
welfare.  The  home  was  comfortable,  well-ordered,  and 
carefully  guarded  from  whatever  was  low  and  demoral- 
izing. 

My  father,  Timothy  Rice,  born  in  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, came  of  Welsh  ancestry,  and  belonged  to  a  strong,  vig- 
orous, and  long-lived  family.  His  direct  ancestor,  Edmund 
Rice,  came  from  Barkhamstead,  England,  in  the  county  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  settled  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1638.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  his  descendants 
cultivated  farms  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and,  according  to 
the  genealogical  annals  of  the  day,  were  people  of  "  Indus- 
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trious  habits,  honest,  and  God-fearing."  My  father  was  the 
sixth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  live  were 
boys,  and  all  of  whom  received  Bible  names, —  Paul,  Silas, 
Timothy,  Moses,  and  Benjamin.  I  have  visited  the  old  farm 
on  which  he  was  born,  and  learned  much  of  his  early  his- 
tory, and  the  traditions  of  his  family.  He  was  tall  and 
large  physically,  prodigiously  strong  and  massive  in  his 
young  manhood,  a  kind  of  blonde  giant.  The  old  people 
who  were  cotemporary  with  him  all  told  the  same  story. 
He  was  very  thoughtful  and  devout  in  his  early  life,  studi- 
ous and  religious,  devoted  to  his  parents,  and  to  his  mother 
especially,  "  set  in  his  way,"  a  great  talker,  fluent  in  speech, 
and  talking  with  much  powder.  Those  were  his  traits 
through  life. 

My  mother,  Zebiah  Yose  Ashton,  born  in  Boston,  was 
of  direct  English  descent,  her  father  having  been  born  in 
London,  England,  where  most  of  her  kindred  have  since 
resided.  He  always  subscribed  himself  "  Captain  IN'athaniel 
Ashton,  London,  England," —  a  sailor  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice, not  a  soldier.  He  was  intensely  English  and  bristled 
with  family  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England. 
This  did  not  prevent  his  marrying  a  Boston  woman,  my 
grandmother,  who  must  have  been  very  comely  in  her 
youth,  as  she  was  a  very  handsome  woman  in  her  old  age. 
She  could  not  be  induced  to  forsake  her  native  city,  and  so 
it  happened  that  my  mother  also  was  born  in  Boston.  The 
law  on  both  sides  of  the  water  gave  my  grandfather  the 
right  to  compel  my  grandmother  to  reside  in  England  as 
he  desired ;  but  he  never  attempted  such  compulsion,  nor 
would  he  have  succeeded  if  he  had,  for  his  wife  was  a 
woman  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  and,  young  or  old,  carried 
her  points.  So  my  grandfather  contented  himself  until  late 
in  life  with  vibrating  betw^een  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
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seeming  to  my  childish  imagination  to  be  forever  standing 
with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  dry  land,  like 
the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse. 

My  mother  was  of  medium  height  and  size,  much 
smaller  than  my  father  physically,  and  in  delicate  health 
until  middle  life.  She  possessed  a  most  expressive  and  win- 
ning face,  which  was  illumined  by  large  brown  eyes  of 
singular  beauty.  Only  one  of  her  six  children  resembled 
her  in  face,  figure,  or  character.  Gentleness  draped  her  like 
a  garment,  and  in  speech  as  in  manner  she  was  uniformly 
kind,  tolerant,  and  gracious.  She  could  be  very  decided 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  when  she  had  once  taken  a 
stand  we  all  knew  that  there  was  no  receding  from  it.  My 
father  and  mother  supplemented  each  other  perfectly,  and 
yet  I  doubt  if  they  ever  knew  it.  My  father  was  positive, 
and  regarded  himself  as  the  head  of  his  house  and  the  mas- 
ter of  his  famil}^,  and  was  never  backward  in  declaring  this 
as  his  divinely  appointed  position.  My  mother  never  dis- 
puted it,  nor  even  discussed  it,  and  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  completely  under  the  control  of  another  than  was  he 
under  that  of  my  mother.  Her  word,  and  even  her  wishes, 
if  he  could  ascertain  them,  w^ere  a  law  to  him.  And  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  always  consulted  her  in  every 
important  matter  that  came  before  him.  "  Bless  the  united 
heads  of  this  family  ! "  was  the  unchanged  formula  he 
uttered  at  family  prayers,  which  were  never  omitted  night 
or  morning.  My  father  and  mother  were  alternately  sub- 
jects and  rulers  in  their  home,  and,  as  in  many  other  in-  ' 
stances,  they  never  knew  it. 

My  father  accepted  the  Calvinistio  faith  in  its  entirety 
and  severity  as  it  was  taught  and  believed  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  expounded  it  in  his  family  with  voluminous  speech 
and  tremendous  power,  until  I  was  steeped  in  it.      Before  I 
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was  ten  years  old  I  had  the  whole  system  at  my  tongue's 
end,  and  could  restate  it  and  dovetail  it  together  like  a 
theological  expert.  This  faith  dominated  my  early  life,  and 
has  affected  me  more  or  less  during  all  the  years  that  have 
followed.  My  father's  nature  Avas  so  large  and  generous 
that  his  heart  was  continually  at  war  with  his  creed.  Na- 
ture had  made  him  an  optimist,  while  his  creed  transformed 
him  into  a  pessimist.  He  mourned  and  wept  while  he 
taught  that  the  doom  of  endless  perdition  hung  over  the 
majority  of  the  human  race.  He  never  escaped  from  his 
early  belief,  and  so  lost  the  joy  of  life  which  nature  had 
designed  for  him. 

If  my  mother  had  a  creed  she  never  stated  it.  All  her 
talk  was  practical,  and  she  dealt  wholly  with  the  ethical  side 
of  questions.  "  That  would  be  wrong,  for  it  would  be  really 
telling  a  lie,"  was  her  quick  way  of  settling  the  question 
when  one  of  us  proposed  to  deceive  a  playmate  by  panto- 
mime. "That  would  not  be  treating  your  sister  as  you 
would  be  treated."  "  You  must  be  as  good  to  your  playmate 
as  you  would  be  to  yourself."  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my 
child  if  she  were  so  selfish  as  not  to  share  her  pleasures  with 
her  playmates."  Axioms  like  these  we  heard  continually 
from  her  lips.  And  j^et  my  father  had  very  serious  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  her  training  the  children.  His  method 
was  to  teach  doctrinal  religion,  to  lay  down  laws,  affix  pen- 
alties to  the  violation  of  them,  and  the  punishment  was  sure 
to  be  executed  if  the  laws  were  broken. 

My  mother  made  no  laws,  affixed  no  p3nalties,  never 
threatened,  but  dealt  with  every  case  as  it  came  up  in  a 
tolerant  and  liberal  way.  She  used  to  declare  that  "she 
never  knew  a  child  ruined  by  being  made  too  happy  in  its 
childhood,"  so  she  devised  plays  for  us,  played  with  us, 
invited  our  young  friends  and  cousins  to  visit  us,  and  made 
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no  little  work  for  herself  by  entertaining  them  and  trying  to 
make  her  children  happy.  She  gave  lis  our  stints  of  work, 
simple  little  duties  of  housekeeping,  like  dish-washing  and 
dusting  when  we  were  young,  increasing  them  as  we  became 
older.  IS^or  did  any  one  of  her  daughters  escape  being  well 
taught  in  needle- work,  except  myself.  It  was  not  her  fault," 
however,  that  I  grew  up  ignorant  of  this  feminine  accom- 
plishment. 

My  home  was  eminently  and  severely  religious.  We 
began  the  day  with  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  Every  child 
in-  the  family  from  the  age  of  seven  was  expected  to  read 
the  Bible  through  once  a  year,  according  to  a  plan  marked 
out  by  my  father.  I  observed  this  custom  until  I  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  so  that  the  good  book  has  become 
ingrained  in  my  memory,  a  part  of  m}^  ver\^  self.  To  this  day 
I  am  saluted  in  my  home  as '"  The  Family  Concordance."  A 
blessing  was  asked  upon  each  meal  of  which  we  partook,  all 
standing,  and  thanks  were  returned  after  eating.  The  day 
was  closed  with  prayer  and  Bible  reading  and  the  children 
were  then  put  through  a  rigorous  course  of  self-examination 
concerning  their  use  of  the  day,  which  was  conducted  by  my 
father.  This  was  not  the  best  sleeping  potion  for  a  serious 
and  thoughtful  child  like  myself,  and  sometimes  long  after  the 
whole  household  was  steeped  in  slumber,  I  was  lying  awake 
mourning  and  weeping  over  the  events  of  the  day  in  which 
I  had  participated,  and  which  loomed  up  before  me  after 
the  evening's  investigation  as  heinous  sins  against  God. 

I  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  six  children,  two  boys 
and  four  girls,  and  was  born  on  Salem  street,  at  the  North 
End  of  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1820.  Our  house 
was  located  three  or  four  doors  below  the  Old  North  Church, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street.  Adjoining  was  the  residence 
of  Noah  Lincoln,  with  its  handsome  grounds  at  the  rear,  or, 
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as  we  called  it  then,  the  "  back-yard."  Here  his  large  family 
of  twelve  children  and  his  grandchildren  held  their  celebra- 
tions when  they  came  together  to  honor 
their  parents.  Across  the  street  was 
the  home  of  Major  Bray,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction in  those  days,  whose  extensive 
flower  garden  and  blossoming  shrubbery 
were  to  me  a  perennial  delight.  A 
strong  friendship  grew  up  between  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Bray  family  and 
myself  in  my  early  childhood,  and  I 
remember  with  pleasure  to  this  day  the 
happy  hours  spent  under  the  trees  with 
my  whilom  friend,  who  told  me  stories, 
and  always  sent  me  home  with  a  cake, 
a  gift  of  candy,  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
Only  a  few  doors  removed  was  the 
North  Church,  Avhere  hung  the  first  peal 
of  bells  cast  for  "  the  British  Empire  in 
North  America."  These  bells  were  the 
source  of  immeasurable  happiness  to 
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me.  They  assisted  in  my  education,  they  aided  in  my 
development.  I  listened  to  them  as  they  played  on  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  church  services  and  festivals,   and 
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grew  religious  and  devout.     I  thrilled  with  patriotic  feeling 
when  they  rang  out  with  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  or  "  Hail, 

Columbia,  Happy  Land,"  on 
L  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
fcT^  twenty-second  of  February.  I 
became  jubilant  or  solemn  as 
their  music  inspired  me  at 
Easter  or  Christmas,  and  I  can- 
not now  hear  them  without 
b  e  i  n  o-  over  ^v  helmed  with 
a  flood  of  memories  of  the 
long  past,  in  which  ligure  those 
whom  I  shall  never  again  be- 
hold until  I  ascend  the  green 
hills  of  the  immortal  life. 

OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  DOOR-KNOCKEH.     rpj^^  ^^^^^^   -^^  ^^,j^-^j^  ^^^^  j^.^,^^^ 

for  the  iii'st  ten  years  of  my 
life  was  set  back  so  far  from 
the  street  that  two  houses 
were  built  on  each  side,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it.  That 
gave  a  large  rectangular  plat 
of  open  ground,  common  to 
the  five  d w e  1 1  i n g-h o u s e s 
which  partly  encircled  it. 
They  were  all  small  and 
unpretentious,  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance, but  all  open  on 
three  sides  to  sunlight  and 
air  Our  house  o-loried  in  an  ^^^  ^^^^  England  door-knocker. 
adornment  which  the  others  lacked.  On  the  front  door 
was  a  dumpy  green  iron  knocker,  which  came  down  with  so 
prodigious  a  bang  that  it  aroused  the  whole  neighborhood. 
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These  houses  have  all  given  way  to  a  large  brick  block 
erected  on  their  sites,  handsome  when  built,  but  reduced  to 
the  common  level  of  most  North  End  houses  by  the  immi- 
grants, who  long  ago  took  possession  of  that  section  of  the 
city.  A  low  fence,  built  by  my  father  with  his  own  hands, 
separated  our  house  completely  from  the  others,  and  gave 
my  mother  ample  room  for  a  flower  garden,  which  was 
an  adjunct  to  most  Boston  houses  at  that  time.  Here  she 
reveled  in  the  flowers  which  embowered  the  little  white 
house  and  filled  it  with  their  fragrance,  while  birds  and  bees 
rioted  among  the  blossoms.  Yines  clambered  up  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  wreathed  with  beauty  even  the  old 
woodshed.  I  regarded  my  home  as  the  most  beautiful  spot 
on  the  earth,  and  when  we  changed  our  residence  I  was 
like  Eve  when  driven  from  Paradise,  who  must  have  been 
heartbroken.     I  was  homesick  for  weeks. 

The  front  door  opened  into  a  small,  en  try,  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  extended,  would  have  bisected  the  little 
house  into  two  equal  parts.  But  the  immense  brick-work 
of  the  house  interfered,  for  it  included  a  yawning  fire-place 
of  immense  proportions,  a  portentous  brick  oven,  heated 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  baking  of  Avhite  bread, 
brown  bread,  pudding  and  pies,  meat  and  beans, — the 
mighty  ash-hole  underneath, —  and  the  deep  closet  over- 
head for  japanned  lamps  which  burned  whale  oil,  flatirons, 
skillets,  spiders,  and  other  kitchen  utensils  of  iron.  What 
was  left  of  the  middle  of  the  house  by  this  massive  chimney 
was  utilized  as  an  "entry,"  only  large  enough  for  the 
admission  of  one  person  at  a  time,  who  turned  to  the  right 
for  the  sitting-room  and  to  the  left  for  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  Avas  my  favorite  room.  It  was  lighted  by 
four  \vindows,  its  floor  was  scoured  white,  and  sanded  with 
beach  sand  in  summer,  and  oarpetetl  with  home-made  rugs 
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in  winter.  It  served  as  dining-room  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, the  cooking  being  done  in  summer  in  a  little  basement 
room  made  for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
stoves,  nor  ranges,  neither  gas  nor  coal,  and  the  cooking 
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was  done  in  the  open  fire-place,  by  means  of  cranes  inserted 
in  the  chimne}?^,  from  which  were  suspended  hooks  for  pots 
and  kettles.  There  were  "  bake-kettles  "  for  the  baking  of 
biscuit  and  gingerbread  over  beds  of  live  coals,  which  also 
were  heaped  on  the  cover.  There  were  "  tin-kitchens "  for 
the  roasting  of  meats  and  poultry  before  the  fire, — potatoes 
were  baked  in  the  hot  ashes,  —  steaks  were  broiled  over  hot 
coals,  and  tea  and  cofi^ee  steeped  on  the  hearth.  The  ashes 
were  carefully  raked  over  the  bed  of  coals  on  the  hearth  at 
night  to  preserve  the  fire.  If  we  "lost  fire,"  we  fell  back 
on  the  tinder-box,  and  struck  a  steel  ring  with  a  flint  till  a 
spark  fell  on  tinder,  when  it  was  blown  into  a  flame.     Or,  if 
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the  tmtler-box  was  out  of  order,  we  went  to  a  neighbor's 
kitchen  and  begged  a  shovelful  of  coals.  The  kitchen  con- 
veniences of  those  days  would  drive  to  despair  our  house- 
keepers of  to-day. 

The  associations  of  the  always  clean  and  orderly  kitchen 
of  my  home  were  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  are  so  to-day. 
My  chief  delight  in  the  spacious  room  was  the  freedom  I 
found  there.  We  could  play,  shout,  run,  jump,  stand  on 
the  substantial  chairs  to  look  out  the  windows,  play  house- 
keeping, and  set  out  the  kitchen  table  with  our  little  pewter 
dishes  and  tiny  porringers,  bring  in  our  individual  chairs, 
stools,  and  crickets,  and  build  up  establishments  in  every 
corner  of  the  room,  and  then  inaugurate  a  series  of  calls  and 
visits  to  one  another,  take  our  rag-babies  to  ride  in  an  over- 
turned chair,  which  we  dragged  over  the  floor,  sing  to  no 
tune  ever  written,  or  ever  dreamed  of,  till  my  patient  mother 
would  beg  a  respite  from  the  ear-splitting  discord,  that  "  we 
might  rest  our  throats,"  out  out  dresses  for  our  hideous  rag 
dolls,  botch  them  into  shapelessness,  and  then  coax  the  dear 
mother  to  make  them  "  look  like  something,"  which  she  did, 
liold  prayer-meetings,  preach  sermons,  tell  stories  of  our 
o.wn  invention, — what  was  there  that  we  were  not  at  lib- 
erty to  undertake  in  that  kitchen,  if  we  would  not  quarrel 
or  get  into  mischief !  Blessed  are  the  children  who  are  un- 
der the  care  of  a  wise,  loving,  patient  mother ! 

The  three  children  who  preceded  my  birth  died  during 
their  first  year.  They  were  delicate,  and  lacked  vitality  for 
continu3d  existence.  There  was  great  anxiety,  therefore, 
when  I  was  born,  lest  I  might  be  feeble  as  they  were.  But 
a  few  months  dispelled  that  a,nxiety.  I  was  never  ill,  but 
grew  up  physically  strong,  escaping  completely  out  of  baby- 
hood into  young  girlhood,  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Another 
sort  of  problem  confronted  my  parents  when  I  appeared. 
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HovT  could  the  superabundant  energy  and  activity  of  this 
romping  baby  girl  be  controlled  and  wisely  directed  ?  I  was 
so  busy  and  mischievous  that  my  mother  gladly  accepted 
the  relief  of  an  infant  school,  conducted  by  a  motherly 
woman  just  across  the  street.  I  vaguely  remember  it,  —  a 
large,  airy  chamber,  where  were  a  dozen  childi-en  of  my  age, 
of  w^hom  I  was  very  fond,  with  a  garden  in  the  rear  into 
which  we  were  turned  loose  most  of  the  time,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  for  we  were  only  taught  to  sing  and  to 
play. 

If  the  teacher  left  us  alone  a  moment,  some  evil  genius 
prompted  me  to  open  the  gate,  no  matter  how  it  was  fast- 
ened, and  then  to  run  down  the  street  like  a  deer.  One  or 
two  of  my  tiny  companions  would  sometimes  essay  to  fol- 
low me,  but  I  generally  outran  them,  and  they  went  back 
to  the  play-ground.  When  my  annoying  propensity  was 
discovered,  my  father  trained  the  house-dog.  Hector  by 
name,  to  follow  me,  and  he  would  for  a  short  distance;  but 
if  I  was  off  for  too  long  a  tramp  he  would  return  without 
me.  Then  there  was  a  scare.  George  Bissell,  a  fatherless 
little  fellow  whom  my  parents  had  taken  into  tjie  family  to 
rear,  was  detailed  to  search  for  me. 

If  he  found  me,,  and  I  resisted  being  taken  home,  he 
could  speedily  reduce  me  to  order  by  threatening  me  Avith 
"  Old  Boolah,"  a  mythical  personage  supposed  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  bad  children,  whom  he  carried  awa}^  in  his 
large  pockets,  and  that  was  the  end  of  them.  "Come  and 
get  Mary,  Old  Boolah !  She's  a  bad  child !  Come,  quick, 
and  carry  her  off ! "  he  would  shout.  And  then  looking 
afar  off  down  the  street,  he  would  exclaim,  "I  see  him! 
there  he  comes !  Hurry  up,  Old  Boolah  ! "  It  was  a  very 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  me,  up  to  a  certain  age,  for  I 
would  immediately   suppress  my  inclination   to   kick  and 
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scream,  and  become  the  very  "  pink  of  propriety."  If 
George  did  not  find  me,  the  town  crier  was  smnmoned,  who 
was  always  successful.  For  I  rejoiced  in  his  bell  and  his 
stentorian  cries,  and 'was  as  eager-  to  find  him  as  he  was  to 
discover  me.  We  marched  home  together,  a  very  happy 
couple,  —  he,  because  the  lost  was  found,  and  I,  because  I 
had  the  company  of  his  noisy  bell. 

The  town  crier 
was  an  institution  in 
those  days.  He  was 
in  constant  requisi- 
tion to  advertise  an 
auction,  the  arrival 
of  overdue  vessels, 
the  loss  of  a  child 
which  had  strayed 
•from  its  home,  the 
death  of  an  eminent 
personage,  or  a  lect- 
ure or  entertainment 
in  the  evening.  As 
he  went  through  the 
streets,  ringing-  his 
ponderous  bell  to  at- 
tract attention,  he 
would  shout  in  sten- 
torian tones,  "Child 
lost !  Child  lost ! "  which  would  speedily  draw  a  crowd  around 
him  to  hear  the  story  and  to  aid  in  the  search.  A  story  is 
told  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  Deacon  John  Sullivan, 
the  senior  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where  we  at- 
tended service.  He  hired  the  crier  to  ring  his  bell  in  front 
of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  Boston,  one  day  in  June,  and  then 
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invited  the  children  to  go  to  the  Common  in  the  afternoon 
and  roll  on  the  newly-mown  hay.  The  old  deacon  was 
known  and  loved  by  the  children  of  the  city  almost  nnivers- 
ally. 

There  was  more  natural  and  simple  social  life  in  those 
days  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Instead  of  punctil- 
ious calls  of  fashion  in  elaborate  street-dress,  card-case  in 
hand,  neighbors  ran  into  each  other's  houses  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  visiting  between  dinner  and  supper,  sewing  diligently 
while  they  chatted.  In  the  evening,  apples  and  cider 
always  graced  the  center-table  of  the  family  room  for  the  re- 
freshment of  those  who  might  "■  drop  in."  Sometimes  dough- 
nuts and  cheese  were  added.  If  it  were  a  cold,  sparkling 
winter  night,  the  oysterman  was  hailed,  who  made  nightly 
rounds  with  a  large  pailful  of  his  appetizing  wares  swing- 
ing on  either  side  of  him^ — and  a  steaming  oyster  stew 
was  served.  Unless  the  weather  was  very  stormy,  or  it  was 
more  intensely  cold  than  is  usual  in  a  New  England  winter, 
we  rarely  failed  of  hearing  his  slow  and  familiar  step  on  the 
pavement,  accompanied  by  his  musical  cry,  "Oys!  Oys! 
Oys!"  with  a  peculiar  liquid  roll  of  the  vowels  —  "Here's 
your  fine,  fresh  Oys !     Come,  buy ! " 

I  remember  one  evening  when  an  impromptu  party  of 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  galore  took  possession  of  our 
house  "  to  spend  the  evening."  It  was  a  cold  night,  and  we 
listened  for  the  oysterman.  He  Avas  tardy  in  coming,  and 
the  oyster  stew  was  served  at  a  late  hour,  with  coffee  and 
other  accessories;  and  it  was  well  towards  midnight  when 
our  kindred  bade  us  good-bye.  I  had  tasted  coffee  that 
night  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  was  exhilarated,  as 
with  wine.  There  was  neither  "  sleep  to  my  eyes,  nor  slum- 
ber to  my  eyelids,"  and  as  I  laid  quietly  in  bed,  tremulous 
with  nervous   excitement,  the  clocks  rang  out  slowl}^  the 
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hour  of  twelve.      Hardly  had  they  ceased,  when  the  night 

watchman    just    under 

my  window,  announced 

in   sonorous    tones, 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  and  a 

pleasant   morning!"     I 

had  never  before  heard 

him,  although  he  passed 

and  repassed  the  house 

every  night — but  I  was 

a  child,  and  slept.     His 

announcement    quieted 

me.     I  was  not  alone  in 

my  wakefulness,  so  ran 

my    thought,    for    the 

night    watchman    slept 

not,  but  maintained 

long,  lonely  vigils,  that 

he    might    protect    us. 

God  protected  him,  and 

so  all  was  Avell  and   I 

might  sleep. 


THE   NIGHT   WATCHMAN. 
"Twelve  o'clock,  and  a  pleasant  morningl" 


CHAPTEE   11. 

RECOLLECTIOXS  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD —  EARLY  RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING  AND  IMPRESSIONS  — INCIDENTS  AND  EXPE- 
RIENCES  IN   THE   FIRST   FIFTEEN   YEARS    OF   MY   LIFE. 

The  Sundays  of  my  Childhood  —  Dreaded  Days  —  Cold  Food  at  Meals  — 
Long  Prayers  and  Unnecessary  Rigors  —  My  First  Minister  —  "God 
was  in  the  Pulpit,  but  Jesus  Christ  Preached "  —  Long  Services  in 
Gloomy  Churches  —  Specters  Everywhere  —  A  Crotchety  Sexton  — 
"  Daddy  Winslow's  "  Cat-like  Tread  —  A  Sour  Old  Curmudgeon  —  His 
Everlasting  "  Sniff  "  Betrayed  hini  —  "  Get  into  your  Pews  and  Behave 
yourselves  "  —  Forbidden  "  Didoes  "  —  I  am  Caught  Reading  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  Sunday  —  The  Book  Burned  —  Mourning  the  Birth  of  a 
Little  Sister — "Let's  Send  the  Baby  back  to  God"  —  A  Saddened 
Childhood  —  Fear  of  Death  and  the  Hereafter  —  I  Grow  Morbid  and 
Anxious  —  Severe  Religious  Training  —  Join  the  Baptist  Church  with 
Eighteen  other  Girls  —  My  Pastor  and  Life-long  Friend  —  "Life  is 
Better  Farther  on  !  "  —  A  Nobler  Comprehension  of  God. 

AS  soon  as  we  were  able  to  walk  we  were  taken  to 
church,  where  my  father  had  charge  of  us.  The 
church  which  we  attended  Avas  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston,  and  Avas  then  located  on  the  corner  of  Stillraan  and 
Back  (now  Salera)  streets. 

The  church  Avas  of  AA^ood,  unpretentious  and  unattractive. 
The  grass  laAvn  in  front  AA^as  its  great  glory,  sprinkled  pro- 
fusely with  buttercups,  daisies,  and  red  cloA'^er,  and  exhaling 
such  fragrance,  as  ray  father  and  I  Avalked  through  it  on  a 
June  Sunday  morning,  as  never  Avill  again  greet  my  senses. 
From  the  church  AvindoAvs  there  Avas  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
vision,  and  I  sat  beside  my  father  and  Avatched  the  boats 
and  small  craft  in  Mill  Creek  and  on  Mill  Pond,  both  of 

Avhich   have  since   been  filled  up  to  make  available  land. 

(53) 
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The  former  ran  where  now  is  Blackstone  street,  and  crossed 
Hanover  street  in  its  course,  where  a  drawbridge  spanned  it. 
Mill  Pond  was  a  large  basin  of  water  where  now  is  Hay- 
market  Square,  which,  Avhen  filled,  made  the  location  of  the 
old  station  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Kailrofid. 

The  Sundays  of  my  childhood  were  not  enjoyable  days, 
they  were  observed  with  such  unnecessary  rigor.  All  work 
was  tabooed  on  that  day,  even  cooking,  winter  and  summer. 
The  food  was  cooked  the  day  before.  We  rose  early,  and 
we  children  were  prepared 
for  the  morning  Sunday- 
school  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
churches  w^ere  not  suffi- 
ciently warmed  for  the 
winter,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  warmed  at  all, 
and  so  a  foot-stove  w^as 
taken  by  one  of  us,  which  the  sexton  filled  with  live  coals. 
We  took  turns  in  warming  our  feet  upon  it,  and  then  were 
half  frozen,  The  Sunday-school  ended  at  half-past  ten, 
when  we  adjourned  from  the  vestry  to  the  church.  A 
sounding-board  overhung  the  pulpit,  which  was  small  and 
circular  and  seemingly  suspended  in  the  air,  for  the  posts 
that  upheld  it  and  the  narrow,  spiral  stairway  which  con- 
ducted to  it  were  inclosed  by  curtains.  I  thought  the 
minister,  when  he  passed  inside  these  curtains,  rose  in  the 
air,  very  much  as  a  bird  soars  from  the  ground,  until  he 
came  to  the  level  where  he  could  be  seen  by  the  people. 

The  minister  was  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  afterwards 
President  of  Brown  University.  He  was  my  first  pastor, 
and  the  first  I  remember.  So  much  was  said  to  me  about 
the  "  Meeting-house  "  being  "  God's  house,"  and  that  "  God 
'was    always    present    in    his    house,"    that    I    confounded 
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Mr.  "Wayland  with  the  Deity,  and  was  awed  into  a  veiT 
correct  sort  of  behavior  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin,  dark  man,  of  whom  I  was  much  afraid  when  he 
made  his  pastoral  visits.  On  one  occasion  he  was  assisted 
in  the  service  by  a  blonde,  rosj^-cheeked  young  man,  who 
preached  in  a  fineh^  modulated,  ringing  tenor  voice,  which 
presented  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  monotonous  bass  tones 
of  Mr.  Wayland.     I  was  thoroughly  taught  the  doctrine  of 


A   CHURCH   CHORISTER. 

Starting  the  tune  with  a  pitch-pipe. 

the  Trinity,  but  in  such  an  unfortunate  way  that  God  the 
Father  was  my  aversion,  and  God  the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
w^as  the  blessed  Lord  whom  I  adored.  When  we  reached 
home  at  the  close  of  the  service,  my  mother  inquired,  "  Who 
preached  ? "  I  answered  promptly,  after  my  fashion,  "  God 
was  in  the  pulpit  and  prayed,  but  he  did  not  preach  ;  Jesus 
Christ  preached,  and  I  liked  him  best." 

The  choir  sang  without  instrumental  accompaniment,  the 
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chorister  starting  the  tune  witli  a  pitch-pipe.  The  prayers 
were  half  an  hour  long,  and  the  hymns  contained  six  or 
eight  stanzas.  During  the  sermon  that  followed,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  all  kinds  of  mental  occupation  to  while  away 
the  time,  for  there  was  very  little  of  the  hour's  discourse 
that  I  could  comprehend.  I  would  count  the  people ;  then 
count  the  men  and  women  separately,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  each.  I  imagined  little  stories;  speculated  on  the 
lives  of  some  of  my  playmates  about  me,  and  wished  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  that  God  loved  us  more,  so  that 
we  could  have  more  happiness  in  this  life  and  a  better 
chance  hereafter.  When  the  church  service  was  over  we 
hurried  home  to  the  cold  dinner. 

The  heavy  window  curtains  of  "furniture  calico"  were 
dropped  to  the  floor  on  Sunday,  as  they  were  not  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  We  were  not  allowed  to  read 
a  story-book,  nor  the  religious  newspaper,  nor  a  missionary 
magazine,  or  to  look  into  a  school-book.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  the  Bible  was  the  only  book  proper  for  Sunday  reading. 
At  two  o'clock  we  hurried  back  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Sunday-school,  then  again  to  afternoon  service  in  the  church, 
and  after  that  came  an  interminable  prayer-meeting  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  to  which  all  remained  who  could, —  the 
children  always  included.  This  prayer-meeting  lasted  until 
dark  in  the  winter  and  until  very  nearly  supper-time  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  my  great  dread.  The  prayers  and  addresses 
were  rarely  delivered  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice,  but  were 
yet  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  building.  The  intense 
stillness  without  deepened  solemnly,  and  the  darkness  crept 
into  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  church  till  the  place  seemed 
ghostly,  and  I  saw  specters  everywhere.  Trembling  with 
fright  I  would  cling  to  my  father,  and  insist  that  he  should 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  hold  my  hand  tightly  in  his. 
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Sunday  evening  \Yas  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  at  home.      Of  this  my  father  took  charge, 

while  my  mother 
in  company  Avith 
friends  or  neigh- 
bors attended  ser- 
vice at  one  of  the 
churches  inthe  near 
vicinity.  First 
came  the  catechism , 
through  which  we 
went  every  Sunday 
evening,  my  father 
occasionally  enforc- 
ing a  precept  or  ex- 
pounding an  ob- 
scure point.  If 
that  catechism  is 
lost,  hopelessly,  I 
can  at  any  time  re- 
produce it,  question  and  answer,  verhati'm  et  literatim^ 
for  it  is  burned  into  my  memory  forever.  Then  followed 
the  Bible  reading,  in  which  we  all  took  part,  and  after  this 
a  plain,  practical  talk  from  my  father  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  and  the  dangers  under  which  we  lived  while 
unconverted.  This  never  affected  my  sisters  as  it  did  me. 
I  was  sometimes  shaken  to  the  very  center  of  my  being,  and 
often  expressed  to  my  father,  even  when  very  young,  what  I 
frequently  felt, —  a  bitter  regret  that  I  had  ever  been  born. 
There  were  times  when  I  envied  the  cat  that  purred  at  the 
fireside,  or  the  dog  that  slept  on  the  doorstep.  They  could 
be  happy,  for  they  had  no  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost. 

There  was  one  person  whom  we  dreaded  more  than  the 


SPECTEKS   EVERYWHERE. 
Trembling  with  fright  I  clung  to  my  father. 
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prayer-meeting  in  tlie  dark  and  desolate  meeting-house  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  that  was  the  sexton,  Samnel-  Wins- 
low,  long:  since  deceased.  "•  Daddy  Winslow "  was  the 
cognomen  by  which  he  was  known  eyery  where.  He  was  a 
small  man,  short  and  thin,  with  a  bleached  look,  as  if  he  had 
been  kept  out  in  the  rain  to  whiten,  like  cotton  cloth.  He 
was  weazened  and  wrinkled 
and  old  at  thirty -fiye.  He 
wore  his  hair  in  a  long 
queue,  short  breeches  that 
were  tied  at  the  knee  with 
black  ribbon,  and  buckles 
on  his  shoes.  He  had  a 
habit  of  sniffing  continu- 
ally, and  though  his  tread 
was  cat-like  and  we  never 
heard  his  footstep,  his  con- 
tinuous sniff,  sniff,  sniff, 
always  warned  us  of  his 
approach.  He  was  a  terror 
to  children,  upon  whom  he 
looked  with  an  evil  eye. 
There  was  a  threat  in  the 
very  tones  of  his  shrill, 
high-pitched  voice.  "  Get  up  quick  into  your  pews  and 
behave  yourselves!"  he  would  say  to  a  bevy  of  little  girls 
entering  the  church  from  the  vestry,  "  or  I'll  'tend  to  you !  " 
and  we  would  scramble  up  the  stairs  into  the  gallery  as  if 
our  lives  were  at  stake.  Fortunate  the  boy  following  in 
the  same  direction  who  did  not  get  his  ears  pulled,  or 
snapped,  or  boxed,  or  who  was  not  roughly  shaken,  with  an 
admonition  "  not  to  cut  up  any  of  his  didoes  in  the  church 
unless  he  wanted  to  lose  his  hide."     A  sour  old  curmudgeon, 


DADDY   WINSLOW. 

His  tread  was  cat-like,  and  his  everlasting  sniff, 
sniff,  sniff,  betrayed  him. 
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whom  neither  the  fear  of  man  nor  the  grace  of  God  ever 
sweetened. 

It  was  not  regarded  as  proper  for  children  to  sleep  in 
church,  as  they  were  to  hear  the  text  and  remember  it.  If 
I  nodded,  my  father's  red  bandanna  handkerchief  came  flirt- 
ing down  the  pew  so  skillfully  that  it  gave  me  a  little  slap 
in  the  face,  waking  me  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  When 
there  was  a  baby  in  the  house  I  was  sent  to  my  Grandmother 
Ashton's  on  ISTorth  Russell  street  to  spend  every  alternate 
Sunday.  I  sus])ect  from  what  I  can  remember  that  it  was 
found  necessary  that  I  should  "  leave  my  country  for  my 
country's  good."  However  that  may  be,  I  was  supremely 
happy  in  the  visits,  and  mourned  inconsolably  when  they 
were  ended,  for  when  I  went  to  church  with  the  indulgent 
grandmother  I  was  allowed  to  sleep  all  through  the  sermon. 
She  was  a  communicant  of  the  Charles  Street  Baptist  church, 
of  which  Hev.  Dr.  Sharp  was  minister.  Because  I  never 
heard  the  sermon  I  supposed  Dr.  Sharp  never  preached  one. 
He  called  at  my  grandmother's  one  afternoon  and  had  much 
to  say  to  me  in  a  pleasant  way,  finally  inquiring,  "  if  I  loved 
to  go  to  church  ? "  I  answered  promptly  and  with  enthusi- 
asm, "Oh,  yes;  I  like  to  go  to  your  church,  because  you 
never  preach  sermons,  as  Mr.  Wayland  does." 

On  my  eighth  birthday  my  aunt,  Mary  Ashton,  for 
whom  I  was  named,  made  me  a  birthday  gift  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  bound  in  red  and  thickly  illustrated  with  hideous 
wood-cuts,  which  to  me,  in  my  ignorance,  possessed  divine 
beauty.  Books  were  rare  in  those  days,  and  I  was  wild 
with  delight.  It  was  Sunday,  but  I  forgot  it,  and  four 
times  was  caught  devouring  the  story.  I  was  warned  that 
if  I  was  found  reading  it  again  on  Sunday,  the  book  would 
be  destroyed.  But  eagerness  to  continue  the  story  which  I 
had  begun,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  persist  in  anything  I 
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undertook,  made  me  forget  this  warning,  and  it  was  taken 
from  my  hands  the  fifth  time.  I  could  not  believe  my 
beautiful  book  would  be  burned,  and  when  I  saw  it  sniould- 
erino;  under  the  forelog',  and  tlien  blaze  out  into  vivid  flame, 
such  a  sense  of  loss  came  over  me  as  I  should  not  now  expe- 
rience if  all  my  earthly  possessions  melted  away.     Added 


THE    END   OP    MY   ROBINSON   CEUSOE. 
I  saw  it  smoulder  under  the  forelog,  and  then  blaze  out  into  a  vivid  flame. 

to  this  feeling  was  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  which  I  did  not 
know  how  to  put  into  words.  I  felt  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  reading  the  book  on  Sunday,  and  that  its  destruc- 
tion was  an  interference  with  my  property  and  my  rights. 
As  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  at  night,  ill-natured,  unhapp}^ 
and  utterly  out  of  sorts,  I  said  to  my  mother  with  great 
vehemence,  "  I'm  glad  this  Sunday  has  gone,  and  I  wish 
we  weren't  to  have  another  for  twenty  years ! " 
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"Oh,  that  isn't  right,"  replied  my  mother;  "you 
shouldn't  say  that.  If  you  can't  be  happy  one  Sunday 
here,  what  will  you  do  when  you  go  to  heaven  ?  Don't  you 
know  your  papa  tells  you  Heaven  is  one  eternal  Sunday  ? " 

After  thinking  a  moment  in  a  child's  fashion,  I  uttered 
the  only  hope  that  presented  itself  to  me : 

"  Well,  I  won't  worry  about  it  now,  for  perhaps  I  shan't 
have  to  go  there !  " 

Undoubtedly,  I  often  received  impressions  that  my 
religious  instructors  did  not  intend  to  give.  But  in  some 
way,'  I  had  come  to  regard  God  as  only  a  judge,  who  tried 
human  beings,  condemned  or  acquitted  them,  and  sent  them 
to  reward  or  punishment.  But  Jesus  Christ,  the  beloved 
Son  of  God,  loved  the  world  so  much  that  he  died  to  save 
it,  and  he  would  save  everybody  if  he  could.  To  this  for- 
giving, loving,  all-befriending  Saviour  would  I  pray ;  and  I 
ceased  addressing  my  prayers  night  and  morning  to  God, 
and  instead  of  beginning  my  petitions,  "  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,"  I  addressed  them  to  "  Our  Jesus  who  art  in 
heaven."  My  father  became  aw^are  of  this  and  sought  to 
change  my  custom.  But  he  only  succeeded  when  I  was 
required  to  pra}^  aloud  in  his  presence.  In  his  absence  I 
continued  to  address  my  prayers  to  Jesus.  My  mother 
never  condemned  me  for  it.  Once  she  said,  "  God  the 
Father  is  good  and  to  be  loved  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ. 
He  doesn't  want  any  one  to  be  lost." 

When  I  was  between  seven  and  eight  j^ears  old,  I  was 
taken  to  my  mother's  chamber  one  wintry  March  morning 
to  w^elcome  a  ncAvly-arrived  sister.  I  bent  dowm  to  kiss  the 
plump,  rosy,  sleeping  baby.  Then  the  thought  flashed 
through  me,  "■  What  if  she  is  not  elected  to  be  saved,  and  is 
lost!"  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears,  and  burying  my 
face  in  the  pillow  T  wept  aloud.     A  great  rush  of  affection 
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welled  up  within  me  at  sight  of  the  little  one,  and  an  infinite 
feeling  of  pity  overcame  me  as  I  thought  what  her  doom 
might  be.  "  Oh,  mother,"  I  cried,  "•  don't  let's  keep  the 
baby ;  let's  send  her  back  to  God !  What  if  she  doesn't 
grow  up  to  be  a  Christian,  and  is  lost ! "  "  We  will  pray," 
said  my  father,  "  that  God  will  make  her  a  Christian,  and 
we  will  try  to  train  her  so  that  she  will  become  one."  But 
the  doctrine  of  election  had  been  thoroughly  taught  me,  and 
I  was  not  comforted  by  that  promise.  "  But,  father,  if  she 
is  not  elected  to  be  saved,  how  can  she  be?  Do  send  her 
back  to  God !  Tell  him  we  don't  want  any  more  babies  in 
this  house." 

I  could  not  be  comforted,  and  in  my  sore  anxiety  added 
a  new  petition  to  my  morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  God 
would  take  the  little  sister  back  to  heaven  before  she  was 
seven  years  old.  I  had  somehow  settled  on  the  age  of  seven 
as  the  period  when  God  holds  children  responsible  for  their 
lives.  Ah,  if  my  childish  petition  had  been  granted,  how 
much  of  comfort  would  now  be  missing  from  my  life !  For 
that  sister  and  myself  are  to-day  the  sole  survivors  of  my 
father's  family,  and  are  journeying  together  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  as  we  began  its  ascent  on  the  other  side,  —  house- 
mates, members  of  the  same  family,  living  under  one  roof. 

The  connection  of  this  life  with  the  next,  as  I  heard  it 
expounded  in  sermons  and  at  conference  meetings,  brought 
me  immitigable  distress  and  saddened  my  childhood.  I  be- 
came morbid  and  anxious,  with  nights  of  wakefulness  and 
days  of  solitary  weeping.  When  any  of  my  kindred,  ac- 
quaintances, or  playmates  passed  into  death  I  immedi- 
ately foUow^ed  them  in  imagination,  trying  to  settle  their 
probable  fate.  Where  had  they  gone?  Generally  they  were 
lost.  There  was  no  hope  that  they  would  ever  be  ransomed, 
and  unless  the  same  doom  overtook  me,  as  I  greatly  feared 
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it  would,  I  should  never  see  them  again  throughout  eternity. 
I  was  devoured  with  immense  concern  for  all  whom  I  loved, 
and  while  I  did  not  regard  myself  as  a  Christian,  I  prayed 
earnestly  and  anxiously  for  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  and 
who  were,  as  the  phrase  was,  "out  of  the  ark  of  safety." 
Night  after  night  I  have  wakened  my  father  and  mother 
from  their  sleep,  and  insisted  upon  their  rising  to  pray  for 
the  salvation  of  my  younger  sisters.  My  mental  distress 
forbade  me  to  sleep,  and  I  could  not  bear  my  trouble  alone. 
When  my  father  would  remonstrate,  and  ask,  "  Is  there  not 
danger  that  you  may  also  be  lost^  Have  you  made  your 
peace  with  God?"  I  would  reply,  "No,  I  expect  to  be  lost, 
but  I  don't  care  if  they  are  saved ;  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  can  bear  it,  but  they  are  so  small  and  delicate  they  can- 
not.     They  must  be  saved,  father!" 

Under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  both  parents,  my 
pastor,  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  others,  I  passed  through 
almost  every  phase  of  religious  experience  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  my  life.  My  mother  tried  to  comfort  me  in 
the  despair  that  sometimes  overtook  me  because  there  was 
so  little  hope  for  the  majority  of  the  world.  "You  must 
not  take  everybody's  burden  on  your  shoulders,"  she  would 
say.  "  You  are  too  young  to  worry  over  these  matters ! 
Leave  them  to  God,  our  Father.  He  cares  for  the  world, 
and  all  will  come  out  right.  He  hasn't  made  us  to  hate  us 
and  torture  us.  Oh,  no,  my  daughter,  God  is  our  Father!" 
But  I  had  much  less  faith  in  her  knowledge  of  these  matters 
than  in  tliat  of  my  father.  He  was  my  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  and  I  never  doubted  that  he  was  correct.  I  always 
went  to  him  for  the  solution  of  problems  that  puzzled  me, 
the  explanation  of  difficult  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  anxie- 
ties that  robbed  me  of  a  child's  happiness. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bos- 
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ton,  where  my  parents  were  communicants,  when  I  was  a 
few  months  past  my  fourteenth  birthday.  I  was  one  of 
eighteen  young  girls  who  were  baptized  on  the  same  day, 
all  of  us  school  friends,  and  not  one  of  us  over  sixteen  years 
old.  Besides  ourselves,  thirteen  women  and  twenty -two  men 
—  fifty-three  in  all  —  became  members  of  the  church  at  one 
time.  My  connection  with  the  church  was  of  great  benefit 
to  me,  for  its  members  were  excellent  people,  and  most  kind 
and  genial,  and  but  for  the  awful  dread  of  the  great  Here- 
after, I  should  have  been  very  happy.  I  was  in  perfect 
-health,  abounded  in  animal  spirits,  which  I  repressed  with  a 
strong  hand,  loved  my  home,  and  was  environed  in  the 
affections  of  good  and  tender  parents.  Why  should  I  not 
be  happy  ? 

Rev.  E.  H.  jSTeale  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  after.  A  broad-minded  man, 
of  most  catholic  spirit,  genial,  loving,  and  beloved,  he  be- 
came my  friend  and  adviser,  and  our  friendship  continued 
till  his  death.  He  assisted  me  to  books,  supervised  my  read- 
ing, kept  track  of  my  studies,  brought  me  into  acquaintance 
with  people  whom  it  was  an  advantage  for  me  to  know,  and 
made  me  his  debtor  for  life  by  his  many  unsolicited  kind- 
nesses. Calling  on  him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
spoke  very  freely  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  of  the 
probability  that  we  might  hot  meet  again.  And  when  I 
ventured  to  inquire  if  he  would  not  like  to  remain  in. life 
longer,  he  answered  with  animation,  ''Oh,  no!  I  am  ready 
now,  and  am  glad  to  go.  So  glad  that  I  pity  young  people 
who  are  to  live,  perhaps,  as  long  as  I  have.  I  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  live  my  life  over  again.  I  am  sure,  my  friend, 
though  dying,  that  life  is  better  farther  on." 

In  later  years  I  have  unlearned  much  that  was  taught 
me  in  early  life,  as  does  every  one.     But  the  essential  truths 
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of  m}"  religious  education  are  immortal,  and  will  abide  with 
me  forever.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  ingrained  in  one's 
nature  so  vital  a  faith  in  God,  right,  duty,  and  immortality 
that  no  accident  of  life  can  destroy  it,  or  annul  its  control  of 
one's  conduct,  then  have  I  great  cause  for  gratitude  to  my 
father  and  mother.  If  my  father  was  too  ascetic  and  taught 
too  gloomy  a  religion  to  his  children,  it  was  because  he  be- 
lieved it,  to  his  own  sorrow,  with  all  his  soul.  If  my  mother 
avoided  teaching  religious  dogmas  to  her  children,  it  was  be- 
cause she  thought  them  of  little  value  in  comparison  with 
life  and  character.  Both  did  their  whole  duty,  as  they  un- 
derstood it.  In  later  years  I  have  been  compelled  to  so 
wide  and  thorough  a  study  of  the  great  subject  of  religion 
that  I  have  gained  a  nobler  comprehension  of  God,  life,  and 
human  destiny  than  I  was  ever  taught.  I  have  learned  a 
broader  tolerance,  a  world-embracing  sympathy,  and  a  more 
stimulating  and  uplifting  faith. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CHILDISH  THEATRICALS —  "  I'D  MAKE  A  MINISTER  OF 
HER!"  — FIRST  EFFORTS  TO  SUPPORT  MYSELF  —  TAK- 
ING   IN    "SLOP-WORK"    AND    MAKING  SHIRTS. 

My  Cousins  and  I  Dramatize  Biblical  Stories  and  Act  them  —  How  we 
Conducted  Meetings  in  the  Kitchen  —  Using  the  Kitchen  Tuble  for  a 
Pulpit  —  My  Congregation  —  My  Mother's  Reproof  —  "  Laughter  does 
not  Become  God's  House  "  —  Preaching  to  a  Wooden  Congregation  of 
Unsplit  Logs  —  My  Last  Slide  on  the  Ice  —  Earnest  Efforts  to  Support 
Myself  —  I  Secretly  Agree  to  make  a  Dozen  Flannel  Shirts  at  Seventy- 
five  Cents  a  Dozen  —  My  Plans  Discovered  —  My  First  School  —  A 
Strong  Box  with  a  ' '  Patent  Lock  "  —  A  Mean  Theft  —  The  Champion 
of  Poor  Children  —  I  Become  Judge,  Jury,  and  Executioner  to  the 
Rough  Boys  who  Tormented  them  —  My  Great  Contempt  for  "  Sunday 
Clothes"  —  Thanksgiving  at  Home — "Will  it  Make  Mary  a  Better 
Christian  to  Study  Latin  ? "  —  Adam  and  Eve  Candy  Medallions  — 
How  we  Celebrated  "Independence  Day." 

IT  must  not  be  supposed  because  we  liad  no  toys,  excur- 
sions, games,  picnics,  entertainments,  or  boolis  to  teacli 
us  how  to  play,  that  we  had  no  recreations  and  never 
frolicked.  The  religious  atmosphere  we  breathed  permeated 
our  whole  being,  as  it  did  that  of  many  other  children,  and 
our  plays  were  almost  always  biblical  or  religious.  We 
had  eight  cousins  who  lived  in  the  near  neighborhood,  four 
boys  and  four  girls.  They  were  trained  as  I  was,  but  none 
of  them  took  it  to  heart  as  I  did.  Chiefly  through  my 
mother's  efforts  we  passed  every  Saturday  afternoon  to- 
gether, either  in  my  father's  house  or  that  of  my  uncle. 
We  were  very  ingenious  in  devising  plays,  as  children  always 
will  be  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  But  better 
than  anything  else,  we  enjoyed  acting  the  biblical  stories  we 
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kne^Y,  and  which,  we  dramatized  after  a  fashion  of  our  own. 
We  played  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Abraham  sacrificing 
Isaac,  the  maidens  of  Judah  welcoming  David  with  timbrels 
and  dances,  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  even  the  Lord's  Supper. 

There  was  but  one  theater  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and 
we  had  never  heard  of  it.  We  knew  nothing  of  dramas, 
and  had  never  witnessed  a  tableau.  But  we  had  the  love  of 
the  thing  in  us,  and  arranged  our  plays  after  our  own  ideas 
with  reverence  and.  seriousness,  as  became  children  brought 
up  religiously.  Our  four  bo}^  cousins  were  full  of  inven- 
tions and  designs,  and  helped  us  mightily.  The  play  of  the 
Resurrection  was  our  great  delight.  It  Avas  arranged  in 
three  acts,  and  we  were  always  obliged  to  play  it  at  my 
uncle's,  there  being  no  conveniences  for  it  in  my  father's 
house.  My  uncle's  house,  still  standing  on  Prince  street,  but 
very  much  curtailed  and  crippled,  was  large,  old-fashioned, 
and  very  rambling.  We  were  alloA\^ed  the  use  of  a  large 
chamber  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  also  of  one  over  the 
wood-shed,  with  the  long  corridor  or  gallery  that  con- 
nected them. 

In  the  first  act  of  our  play  we  provided  for  the  sickness 
and  death  of  one  of  our  number,  each  detail  being  faithfully 
carried  out.  Our  patient  had  a  serious  illness,  and  her 
suffering  was  attested  by  groans,  and  sometimes  by  convul- 
sions. There  was  the  visit  of  the  doctor,  the  prescription  of 
medicines,  the  administration  of  bitters  and  pills,  and  the 
application  of  blisters  and  compresses.  We  sat  around  the 
departing  patient  quietly,  and  wept  real  tears  until  all  was 
over.  Then  we  arrayed  the  body  for  burial,  placing  large, 
cloth- wrapped  copper  cents  on  the  eyelids  to  close  the  eyes, 
and  folding  the  hands  upon  the  breast.  In  the  second  act 
we  performed  the  funeral  services,  where  a  sermon  was 
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preached,   generally   by   myself,   prayers   offered,  and   the 
hymn  sung,  "  Hark,  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound  !  " 

Then  followed  the  burial.  One  of  the  boys  had  made  a 
rough  bier,  which  was  one  of  our  properties,  on  which  the 
body  was  borne  into  tlie  old-fashioned  play-room,  where 
there  was  a  large  hre-place  that  served  us  for  a  tomb.  We 
followed  after  in  a  procession,  with  black  streamers  tied  on 
the  left  arm,  most  of  us  so  excited  that  we  wept  freely.  My 
aunt  had  caused  the  fire-place  to  be  painted  black  and  red, 
and  the  flue  of  the  chimney  closed  and  also  painted,  that  we 
might  not  get  soiled  with  falling  soot.  We  lifted  the  body 
tenderly  from  the  bier,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  served  for 
a  shroud,  bore  it  inside  the  fire-place,  and  then  closed  it  in 
with  the  tire-board.  In  the  third  and  final  act,  two  of  the 
boys  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  chamber  above.  The  heavy 
window-shutters  of  the  play-room  were  closed  tightly,  the 
heart-shaped  openings  of  the  upper  half  of  them  were  dark- 
ened, and  a  child  was  detailed  to  each  window  to  open  the 
shutters  when  the  signal  was  given.  Presently  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  up-stairs, — ^it  came  nearer,  —  horns 
were  blown,  cymbals  clashed,  —  and  there  was  a  rush  down 
the  stairs,  —  the  shutters  were  thrown  open  simultaneously 
with  a  prodigious  bang,  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  threw 
down  the  fire-board  with  a  crash,  and  emerged,  clad  in 
ghostly  white,  and  all  sprang  together  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  sang  with  uplifted  faces  and  outstretched  hands, — 

"Angels,  roll  the  rock  away, 
Death,  give  up  the  mighty  prey  ! " 

We  palpitated  with  excitement,  and  wept  profusely,  we 
knew  not  why.     ^o  spectacular  play  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed has  thrilled  me  as  "  The  Eesurrection  "  did. 
•     At  other  times,  when  the  coast  was  clear,  I  conducted 
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meetings  in  the  kitchen,  always  officiating  as  the  minister, 
and  making  a  pulpit  of  the  kitchen  table.  My  mother,  on 
some  happy  occasions,  would  help  me  to  arrange  my  sermon 
and  prayer  in  a  practical  way,  for  my  own  and  my  sister  s 
benefit,  I  suspect,  for  she  had  a  fashion  of  quoting  my 
sermon  against  me  afterwards,  when  I  was  behaving  badly. 
She  was  always  one  of  the  congreg-ation,  but  on  condition 
that  she  might  bring  her  sewing  Avith  her,  or  place  the 
cradle  where  she  could  rock  it  with  her  foot,  I  consented 
provided  she  would  not  talk,  or  make  disturbance  in  manag- 
ing tlie  other  children.  I  proposed  to  manage  them  myself. 
There  would  be  times  when  something  in  mj'  discourse 
would  cause  her  to  laugh,  and  this  I  always  rebuked,  look- 
ing down  upon  her  severely,  and  telling  her  that  "  laughter 
did  not  become  God's  house." 

When  I  failed  of  the  help  of  my  mother,  and  could  not 
even  have  her  as  one  of  my  audience,  and  lacked  not  only 
playmates  but  playthings,  I  would  go  alone  to  the  wood- 
shed, arrange  the  unsplit  logs  in  rows  as  pews,  and  the  split 
sticks  as  an  audience  occupying  them,  and  then  mount  a 
box,  which  served  for  a  pulpit,  and  preach,  and  pray,  and 
sing  by  the  hour,  until  I  became  faint  with  the  excess  of 
emotion  and  waste  of  nervous  force.  "If  that  girl  were 
only  a  boy,"  said  my  father,  after  he  had  looked  in  upon 
my  Avood-shed  meeting  at  one  time,  unobserved  by  me,  "  I 
would  educate  her  for  the  ministry,  for  she  has  it  in  her." 
Pray,  why  not?  I  had  generations  of  Baptist  ministers 
behind  me.  I  have  sometimes  recalled  my  wooden  congre- 
gation, when  addressing  human  audiences,  and  have  won- 
dered whether  it  was  more  discouraging  to  address  wooden 
blocks  than  human  la^er  beer  casks. 

My  great  desire  not  to  make  care  for  others,  and  espe- 
cially not   to   be   burdensome  to   my  parents,  Avas   almost 
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utichildlike.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  my  sis- 
ters, my  own  children,  or  my  grandchildren.  Econom-y  was 
a  necessary  virtue  much  preached  and  practised  in  New 


MY   FIRST   AUDIENCE. 
Preaching  to  a  congregation  of  sticks. 


England  in  my  girlhood.  We  were  taught  never  to  be 
guilty  of  waste,  but  in  all  matters  to  be  prudent  and  fru- 
gal. I  knew  that  the  resources  of  my  parents  were  limited ; 
that  there  was  no  money  for  superfluities,  except  on  holi- 
days, though  always  enough  for  our  education,  and  our 
necessary  books.  The  matter  was  never  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  complaint  of  the  cost  of  my 
education.  Aud  yet  there  were  weeks,  when  I  was  in  a 
perfect  fever  from  worry,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be  a 
heavy  burden  upon  my  parents.  I  wearied  myself  trying 
to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  I  could  economize  in 
my  small  expenses,  or  add  to  the  family  income. 
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I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  sliding  on  the  ice.  Girls 
neither  skated  nor  coasted  in  those  days,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  slide.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  spent  an 
hour  sliding  with  my  schoolmates  over  ice  as  smooth  as^lass, 
the  joy  of  the  exercise  heightened  by  our  exuberant  spirits, 
and  the  air  ringing  with  sallies  of  fun  and  wit  and  shouts  of 
laughter,  I  hurried  home,  as  the  supper  hour  was  approach- 
ing, and  burst  into  the  house  all  aglow  with  excitement. 
My  father  made  some  pleasant  comment  on  my  rosy  appear- 
ance, when  I  replied  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  have  had  a  glori- 
ous time !  There  never  was  such  smooth  sliding,  and  I 
have  never  enjoyed  it  so  much !  It  is  good,  healthy  exer- 
cise for  me,  isn't  it,  father?" 

"  Yes,  good  for  yow,"  said  my  father,  "  because  it  gives 
you  a  good  body  and  strong  limbs,  but  it  is  rather  hard  on 
the  boots." 

"  ISTo? "     I  inquired ;  "  does  it  hurt  boots  to  slide? " 

He  lifted  my  foot  to  his  knee  so  that  I  could  see  where 
the  sole  of  my  boot  had  been  worn  away  on  the  side 
towards  which  I  had  leaned  in  sliding.  It  was  very  appar- 
ent. I  made  no  reply,  but  immediately  resolved  that  sliding 
on  the  ice  should  henceforth  be  a  forbidden  pleasure ;  and 
from  that  day  I  never  took  another  slide. 

If  I  tore  my  dress,  or  ripped  the  skirt,  or  found  a  hole 
in  my  stocking,  or  buttons  and  strings  came  off,  I  would 
forego  every  immediate  pleasure  and  hasten  to  repair  the 
damage  before  my  mother  found  it  out,  elate  with  happi- 
ness in  the  consciousness  that  I  had  saved  her  work,  I 
had  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  my  sisters.  Being 
older,  stronger,  and  more  pronounced  in  every  way  as  a 
child,  I  was  frequently  invited  to  jnvenile  parties  where 
they  were  omitted.  As  I  compared  the  daintier  supper 
served  on  such  occasions  with  that  which  my  sisters  would 
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have  at  home,  and  which  was  better  for  them,  I  could  not 
eat  a  mouthful,  but  would  resolutely  and  stoutly  declare 
that  I  was  not  hungry.  If  instead  of  supper,  dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  parlor,  nuts,  raisins,  and  confec- 
tionery, according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  I  would 
decline  them,  and  only  because  my  sisters  had  none. 

When  I  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  old,  I  went 
secretly  to  a  slop-shop  on  Ann  street  one  afternoon,  and  took 
home  a  dozen 
flannel  shirts 
to  make  at 
four pence 
(six  and  a 
quarter  cents) 
apiece.  As  I 
could  not  pos- 
sibly make 
more  than 
one  in  two 
days  while 
attending 
school,  and 
sewed  slowly 

and  abominably,  I  had  only  finished  half  of  them  when 
a  messenger  called  to  inquire  for  thd^n.  My  mother 
assured  him  that  nobody  in  the  house  did  slop-work,  — 
that  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  house, —  that  the  other 
members  of  the  family  were  her  husband  and  young  chil- 
dren. But  when  the  man  pulled  out  his  memorandum 
book  and  read  the  name  to  which  they  were  credited, 
"  Mary  A.  Rice,  91  Salem  Street,"  she  turned  to  me  inquir- 
ingly :  "•  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  shirts,  Mary  ? " 

I  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  begged  earnestly  that 
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she  would  allow  me  to  complete  them,  because  I  could  do 
it  in  a  few  days  by  increased  industry.  She  consented,  and 
then  finished  them  herself,  returned  them,  and  received 
payment  for  the  whole  dozen  (seventy -five  cents)  which  she 
gave  to  me.  I  refused  it,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
accept  more  than  half  the  amount.  "  I  have  only  made  six 
shirts,  and  I  will  only  take  the  money  for  six,"  was  my 
decision,  to  which  I  adhered.  When  my  mother  inquired 
my  reason  for  taking  a  bundle  of  slop-work  to  make,  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  She  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  doing  so,  that  my  father  was  abundantly 
able  to  support  me  and  his  family  without  my  help,  and 
made  so  florid  a  statement  of  his  resources,  and  of  the  little 
farm  he  owned  in  Berkshire  count}",  that  I  disbelieved  every 
word  she  said.  I  thought  she  was  romancing,  in  order  to 
allay  my  anxiety. 

I  resorted  to  other  similar  expedients  to  pay  my  own 
way.  When  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old  I  gathered  into 
a  vacation  school  some  forty  little  children,  who  were  to 
pay  ninepence,  or  twelve  and  half  cents  per  week  for  care 
and  instruction.  I  expected  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  school 
through  the  vacation,  without  my  mother's  knowledge. 
But  mothers  are  clear-sighted  where  their  children  are  con- 
cerned. And  one  day  she  surprised  me  by  suddenly  appear, 
ing  in  the  schoolroom,  Avhere  I  was  teaching  the  alphabet 
to  a  class  of  "four-year-olds,"  when  she  removed  her  bon- 
net and  seated  herself  for  the  morning.  I  had  taken  a 
schoolmate  into  partnership,  who  taught  the  little  flock, 
boys  included,  to  sing,  sew,  knit,  and  work  samplers.  I  was 
as  ignorant  of  these  accomplishments  as  a  Hottentot.  We 
were  to  divide  the  receipts  of  the  school  between  us,  at  its 
close.  As  the  children  paid  their  small  bills  weekly,  Rebecca 
Hadaway,  my  associate,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggin  of 
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Boston,  brought  a  strong  box  from  home,  with  a  "patent 
lock,"  for  the  safe  keeping  of  our  funds.  We  locked  the  box 
in  the  desk  when  we  went  home  in  the  afternoon,  happy  in 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  safe  beyond  a  peradventure, — 
for  had  it  not  a  "patent  lock"  !  But  on  the  very  last  morn- 
ing of  the  school, — which  had  increased  in  numbers  to  sixty- 
two,  and  might  have  run  up  to  a  hundred,  had  there  been 
room  enough,  —  we  discovered  that  some  one  had  stolen 
our  money  in  the  night,  strong  box,  "  patent  lock,"  and  all. 
My  mother  was  greatly  pleased  with  our  joint  manage- 
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ment  of  the  school,  and  praised  us  warmly  to  our  faces. 
So  did  our  patrons.  Both  of  us  loved  children,  and  enjoyed 
occupation.  And  the  little  lads  and  lasses,  who  were  of  all 
sorts,  and  who  would  now-a-days  be  sent  to  a  kindergarten, 
were  so  happy  with  us,  and  with  one  another,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  persuade  them  to  go  home  when 
the  school-day  was  ended.  I  was  supremely  happy  in  the 
vacation  school.  My  motherly  nature  had  full  play ;  I  was 
free  and  under  no  espionage,  and  was  "doing  something," 
which  always  lifted  me  out  of  the  gloom  into  the  sunshine. 
And  after  my  mother  had  won  my  father  over,  so  that  he 
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thought  well  of  my  experiment,  I  resolved  to  make  teaching 
my  life-work. 

It  gave  my  mother  great  anxiety,  as  it  did  my  father, 
that  underlying  all  my  small  experiments  was  a  determina- 
tion to  take  care  of  myself.  I  was  not  willing  to  be  a 
burden  to  anybody,  —  and  toas  willing,  and  desirous  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  others,  if  they  were  not  too  heavy.  I 
came  honestly  b}^  these  traits  of  character,  for  I  inherited 
them  from  my  mother.  If  I  took  home  from  school  a  weak, 
sick,  poor,  or  ill-dressed  child,  or  one  who  was  likely  to 
become  the  brunt  of  ridicule,  or  to  receive  the  insult  of  rough 
companions,  it  was  not  only  sure  of  my  championship,  but 
of  my  mother's  kindness,  who  rendered  substantial  aid.  If 
the  big  boys  attempted  any  sort  of  misdoing  to  the  dubious 
procession  of  unkempt  and  ragged  children  who  accompanied 
me  to  and  from  school,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
strongest  of  them.  I  became  judge,  jury,  and  executioner 
immediately,  and  soon  created  among  them  a  very  whole- 
some fear  of  me.  Isij  mother  did  better.  She  went  to 
headquarters  with  her  complaints  to  the  teachers,  and  ended 
the  petty  persecutions  to  which  the  ill-clad,  ill-looking,  and 
ill-faring  children  of  a  school  are  very  often  subject. 

To  add  to  my  mother's  discomforts  concerning  me,  I  had 
an  aversion  to  being  "dressed  up,"  as  the  phrase  is. 
Whatever  enjoyment  my  parents  found  in  my  society,  must 
have  come  in  later  life,  for  I  certainly  kept  them  busy  and 
anxious  over  my  peculiarities  in  childhood  and  young  girl- 
hood. Matters  ran  on  easily  with  my  sisters ;  they  did  as 
they  were  bidden,  and,  as  my  mother  phrased  it,  "  took  no 
more  care  into  their  hearts  than  they  could  throw  off  at  their 
heels."  They  could  not  say  it  of  me.  Unlike  them,  and  un- 
like most  little  girls,  I  never  wished  to  be  smartly  dressed, 
and  had  a  contempt  for  "  Sunday  clothes."       I  only  wanted 
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to  have  "  week-day  clothes,"  as  I  called  them,  but  as  every 
well-regulated  child  had  a  Sunday  dress,  a  Sunday  hat,  and 
a  Sunday  pair  of  shoes,  so  had  I  mine.  But  if  I  could  not 
carry  out  my  heart's  desire  to  have  all  my  clothes  plain,  and 
alike,  for  every  day  of  the  week,  Sundays  included,  I  could  at 
least  reduce  my  Sunday  clothes  to  a  week-day  appearance. 
If  my  Sunday  boots  had  an  extra  shine  upon  them,  I  would 
search  for  some  moist  place  on  my  way  to  church  or  Sunday- 
schoo],  where  I  could  dull  their  splendor.  If,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  were  too  many  ribbons  or  flowers 
on  my  hat  or  bonnet,  I  would  manage  in  some  way  to 
remove  a  part  of  them,  and  to  hide  them  while  passing 
through  the  street.  The  lisle-thread  gloves  and  silk  mitts 
which  were  for  Sunday  and  holiday  wear  were  removed  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  house,  and  carried  in  my  pocket.  Why  I 
was  so  averse  to  "  best  clothes  "  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was 
from  shyness.  I  was  extremely  bashful,  and  could  not  talk 
with  a  stranger  without  stuttering.  The  fear  that  my  Sunday 
clothes  would  attract  attention  and  make  me  conspicuous 
was  probably  the  cause  of  my  aversion  to  them.  I  did  not 
want  people  to  stare  at  me.  When  I  learned  that  I  was  too 
unimportant  to  attract  attention,  my  dislike  to  being  well- 
dressed  vanished. 

There  were  only  two  pronounced  holidays  in  the  year. 
Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  To  Christmas  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid,  in  my  girlhood,  except  by 
Episcopalians  and  Eoman  Catholics,  and  of  the  latter  sect 
there  were  then  comparatively  few.  Schools  held  their  ses- 
sions on  Christmas  day  as  on  other  days.  There  was  no  feast- 
ing, giving  of  presents,  nor  any  observances  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  considered  a  Papist  festival,  and  special  pains 
was  taken  to  treat  it  with  complete  neglect.  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  the  great  dav  in  New  England.     The  observances  of 
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the  great  holiday  were  universal,  and  preparations  for  it  were 
made  weeks  in  advance.  There  was  a  general  gathering  of 
kindred  from  far  and  near,  feasting  and  social  enjoyment, 
while  a  spirit  of  general  good  will  and  benevolence  ruled 
the  hour. 

Everybody  attended  meeting  in  the  morning,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  benefits.  It  was  expected 
that  everybody  would  have  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, no  matter  how  straitened  his  circumstances,  nor  how 
shabbily  he  had  dined  on  every  other  day  throughout  the 
year.  If  there  were  poor  relatives,  or  acquaintances  who 
were  homeless,  they  were  sure  to  be  invited  to  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  of  some  one  more  fortunate  than  themselves. 
Chicken  pie  and  roast  turkey  were  always  served  at  dinner, 
followed  b}'^  a  variety  of  pies  and  puddings,  and  for  dessert 
there  were  Messina  oranges,  Malaga  raisins,  Smyrna  figs,  and 
nuts.  These  fruits  were  not  brought  from  California,  which 
was  at  that  time  terra  incognita^  but  from  Mediterranean 
ports.  Ice  cream,  sherbet,  frozen  pudding,  charlotte-russe, 
and  other  like  modern  delicacies  had  not  then  come  into 
vogue. 

In  my  father's  house  there  Avere  always  invited  at 
Thanksgiving  a  number  of  poor  women  belonging  to  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member  —  women  who  were  hus- 
bandless  and  homeless,  who  boarded  in  families,  or  lived  in 
solitar}?"  hired  rooms,  picking  up  their  meals  through  the 
week  as  best  they  could.  We  children  were  expected  to 
treat  these  guests  with  great  consideration,  —  they  were  the 
"  Lord's  poor,"  —  to  be  quite  content  if  they  monopolized 
our  places  at  the  dinner  table,  while  we  were  placed  at  a 
smaller  board  in  an  adjoining  room.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  relatives  who  dined  with  us  on  that  day, —  not  a 
large  number,  as  my  father's  brothers  and  sisters  had  large 
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families,  who  observed  the  day  in  their  own  homes,  and  in- 
vited guests  to  join  them. 

The  Thanksgiving  after  I  had  graduated  from  the  Han- 
cock School  one  of  my  father's  brothers  from  Ohio  happened 
to  be  with,  us,  and  three  or  four  of  my  oldest  cousins  had 
accompanied  him.  It  was  known  to  all  present  that  I  was 
to  continue  in  school,  and  that  my  father  had  procured  me 
private  instruction  in  Latin,  to  which  Greek  might  be  added 
by  and  by,  —  a  proceeding  highly  disapproved,  especially  by 
the  women  of  the  company.  They  thought  my  father  could 
ill  afford  the  expense,  that  the  fact  that  I  had  received  a 
medal  at  graduation  from  the  public  school  demonstrated 
that  my  education  was  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes, 
an  I  above  all,  they  lacked  language  to  express  their  poor 
opinion  of  a  girl  who  was  so  unlike  her  associates,  that  she 
desired  or  was  willing  to  study  Latin  or  Greek.  The  higher 
education  of  girls  was  an  advance  for  which  the  general 
public  was  not  then  prepared. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  and  there  was  a  little  lull  in 
the  small  talk  that  had  prevailed,  an  attack  was  begun  upon 
my  father. 

"  Was  it  your  desire  that  Mary  should  study  Latin  ? "  one 
asked.  ^ 

"  I  desired  it  as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  she  wished  to 
do  so,"  replied  my  father. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  enable  her  to  get  a  better  living  ? 
Why  should  she  study  Latin  ? " 

"  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  she  will  get  a  living  if  she 
has  her  health." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  help  her  to  be  a  better  woman? " 

"  I  am  very  sure  it  will  not  hinder  her." 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  my  uncle,  and  this  was  the  clincher, 
"do  you  think  it  will  make  her  a  better  Christian?" 
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"  She  is  a  good  enough  Christian  now,"  said  my  father ; 
"  better  than  most  of  us."  (This  made  me  open  my  eyes  to 
their  widest  capacity.  I  never  dreamed  that  my  father 
thouo-ht  so  well  of  me.)  "  And  now  let  me  tell  vou ,"  said 
he,  laying  off  his  spectacles  and  putting  down  the  newspaper 
he  was  reading,  "  if  that  girl  wants  to  study  the  black  art, 
and  I  can  find  any  one  to  teach  her,  and  can  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills,  she  shall  do  it."  And  so  it  was  settled.  What 
do  I  not  owe  to  my  resolute  father  for  his  efforts  to  procure 
for  me  advantages  of  education  not  open  to  girls  at  that 
time  ! 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  heart. 
It  deepened  family  affections,  strengthened  family  ties,  and 
brought  rich  and  poor  together  as  did  no  other  day  of  the 
year. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  or  "Independence  Day,"  as  we 
called  it  then,  was  different.  The  day  was  ushered  in  with 
the  same  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  as  now ;  but 
there  was  more  hearty  patriotism  put  into  its  observance, 
and  much  of  the  noise  and  danger  now  connected  with  the 
national  celebration  was  lacking.  The  city  government  cel- 
ebrated the  day  with  much  pomp,  according  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned requirements  of  the  time.  It  secured  some  person  of 
distinction  to  deliver  a  patriotic  address  to  which  the  people 
were  invited,  and  which  they  attended,  marching  in  proces- 
sion to  the  hall  where  it  was  delivered.  There  was  a 
military  parade,  diversions  on  the  Common,  with  fireworks 
in  the  evening,  that  mainly  fizzed  and  sputtered,  and  went 
out. 

Every  kind  of  booth  surrounded  Boston  Common,  where 
were  sold  all  manner  of  abominable  and  indigestible  concoc- 
tions, to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  everbody  seemed  to  buy 
them.     I  remember  the  day  in  my  childhood  better  from  th^ 
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fact  that  I  was  then  mistress  of  more  money  than  on 
any  other  occasion.  My  father  always  gave  me  ninepence, 
(twelve  and  a  half  cents),  my  mother  added  fourpence,  (six 
and  a  quarter  cents),  and  each  of  my  big  boy  cousins  added 
something  more  to  my  purse.  What  to  do  with  so  much 
silver  was  a  problem.  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the  proper 
things  to  buy  on  "  Independence  Day "  that  when  I  dis- 
covered some  very  red  and  translucent  checkerberry  medal- 
lions for  sale  in  a  candy  booth,  which  represented  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden,  with  the  serpent  going  up  a  tree,  I 
invested  all  my  money  in  them  at  once.  I  marched  home, 
proudly,  unwilling  to  display  my  purchase  to  the  profane 
eyes  of  my  cousins  till  my  mother  had  seen  and  admired  it. 
When  I  had  counted  out  twenty -two  Adam  and  Eve  medal- 
lions, that  permeated  the  room  with  their  spicy  odor,  and 
looked  up  at  the  family  group  for  commendation  of  my 
wise  purchase,  I  was  taken  aback  by  the  roars  of  laughter 
that  followed,  in  which  even  my  father  and  mother  joined 
most  heartily. 

"You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  don't 
y6u,  Cousin  Mary  ? "  quizzed  one. 

"  Biblical  confectionery  is  your  choice,  isn't  it  ? "  inquired 
another,  insinuatingly. 

"  Let's  tile  the  fire-place  with  them  in  the  play-room  !  " 
suggested  a  third  :  "they'll  go  there  nicely,  'cause  we  never 
have  a  fire  there." 

I  was  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  foot-sore 
with  my  tramp,  in  slippers,  over  the  cobble-stones,  for  the 
crowd  had  forced  me  off  the  sidewalk,  and  in  a  minute  more 
I  should  have  broken  down  ignominiously  in  a  cry.  But 
my  mother  came  to  the  rescue,  and  drawing  me  to  her  knee, 
pushed  back  the  hair  from  my  hot  and  sun-burned  face,  and 
asked  tenderly, 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  my  daughter  ?  " 
"  Keep  'em !  "  I  answered  with  spirit.     "  I  was  going  to 
give  'em  one  apiece,  all  round ;  but  now,  they  shan't  have  a 
piece   of   one."     My  mother's  question   had  suggested  this 
method  of  retaliation. 

"  That's  right  I ''  was  her  endorsement,  and  bringing  a 
small  empty  box  they  were  disposed  of  for  the  night, —  and, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  all  time,  for  I  never  saw  them 
afterwards. 
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Slept,  Took  Snuff,  and  Drank.  Tea  —  A  Suspicious  Bottle  in  the 
Cupboard  —  I  am  Sent  to  a  Sewing  School  — My  Disreputable  Nee- 
dle-work—  Job  Turner,  my  Deaf  and  Dumb  Champion  —  He  Defends 
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4  4  /\  /I  Y  children  shall  have  a  good  education  if  I  am 
i  V  1  able  to  give  them  nothing  more,"  was  a  very 
frequent  declaration  of  parents  in  my  childhood.  The 
majority  of  them  could  hardly  hope  to  bestow  on  their 
children  any  other  endowment.  It  was  not  as  easy  then  as 
it  is  now  to  educate  children,  especially  girls.  For  boys  the 
opportunities  were  ample  for  the  times,  although  they  have 
since  been  increased  a  hundred-fold.  The  necessities  of 
physical  existence  weighed  as  heavily  on  boys  as  on  men, 
and  only  the  fortunate  few  could  spare  the  time,  or  be  sup- 
ported by  their  parents,  to  pursue  an  extensive  course  of 
study.     The  educational  advantages  for  girls  were  niggardly 

in  the  extreme,  and  altogether  insufficient. 

(83) 
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Primary  and  grammar  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls 
were  established  in  most  jSTew  England  towns  at  an  early 
date.  Only  the  primary  schools  were  co-educational,  the 
little  lads  and  lasses  being  separated  ^vhen  they  entered 
the  grammar  schools.  Girls  could  remain  in  these  schools 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  sixteen ;  but  if  the  required 
course  of  study  was  completed  at  an  earlier  age,  or  if  they 
obtained  medals  for  good  scholarship,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  to  make  room  for  others.  For  them  the  state  made 
no  farther  provision.  A  High  School  for  girls  was  estab- 
lished in  1826,  but  it  was  so  connected  with  the  monitorial 
system  of  education,  which  allowed  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  to  act  as  teachers  to  those  younger,  that  it 
was  doomed  from  the  start.  And  .when  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year,  it  was  found  that  hundreds  of  girls 
were  preparing  for  admission  the  next  year,  an  order  was 
given  by  the  authorities  for  the  school  to  be  closed  indefi- 
nitely. It  was  declared  authoritatively  by  the  mayor  that 
the  funds  of  the  city  of  Boston  were  insufficient  for  the 
expense  of  a  High  School  for  girls,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  reestablish  another  until  nearly  twenty  3^ears  later. 
Every  advance  in  woman's  education  has  been  resisted  from 
the  beginning,  with  all  the  force  of  a  stupid  and  bigoted 
conservatism. 

For  boys,  there  was  a  High  School  which  had  been 
established  for  years,  as  well  as  a  Latin  School,  which  had 
existed  for  nearly  two  centuries.  There  were  also  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Professional  Schools.  The  gross  injustice  of 
this  partial  distribution  of  educational  privileges  was,  at 
times,  discussed  with  great  heat,  but  the  wrong  was  not 
righted  until  many  years  after. 

The  primary  schools  which  received  children  at  the  age 
of  four  years  were  very  shabby.     As  I  remember  them  they 
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Middle  aged  '  dames '  \vho  dozed  in  their  chairs,  tools  snuff,  drank  tea,  and  often  something 
stronger  from  a  bottle  stowed  away  in  a  cupboard. 

were  "  kept,"  not  taught,  by  elderly  or  middle-aged  "  dames," 
who  dozed  in  their  chairs,  took  snuff,  drank  tea,  and  often 
something  stronger  from  a  bottle  stowed  away  in  a  cup- 
board. At  one  of  these  schools  "  kept "  by  Ma'am  Adams, 
I  was  dail}^  sent  to  the  grocery  store  for  the  teacher's  eleven 
o'clock  dram  of  'New  England  or  Santa  Cruz  rum,  until  my 
mother  discovered  the  practice,  when  my  father  called  upon 
the  mistress  and  forbade  her  to  send  me  on  such  errands. 
My  father  was  a  rigid  temperance  man  long  before  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  was  discussed  in  public,  or  indeed  in 
private. 

The  school  benches  on  which  we  sat  were  without  backs, 
and  were  sometimes  so  high  that  we  beguiled  the  weary 
school  hours  by  swinging  our  feet  violently  back  and  forth, 
by  Avhich  process  we  worked  off  a  good  deal  of  animal  vigor. 
"We  sometimes  tipped  off  the  bench  backwards,  and  fell  atop 
of  the  children  behind  us,  when  we  all  set  up  a  prodigious 
howling ;  not  because  we  were  hurt,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
noise  hugely,  and  prolonged  the  commotion  as  long  as  we 
could.  "When  the  drowsiness  of  the  dame  deepened  into  a 
snoring  nap,  we  ran  about  the  room,  and  with  the  zest  that 
accompanies  the  doing  of  forbidden  things,  we  swiftly  over- 
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turned  the  benches,  misplaced  the  articles  on  the  table,  threw 
the  spelling  cards  out  the  window,  and  not  unf requently  ran 
out  into  the  street.  When  the  uproar  of  the  mischievous 
children  awoke  the  dame  from  her  slumbers,  she  started  up, 
and  flourished  through  the  schoolroom  with  a  long-  switch, 

the  stinging 
:;/  W&^-s%.^^  blows    from 

which  de- 
scended, like 
the  rain  from 
heaven,  on 
the  good  and 
bad  alike. 
Arid  this  was 
considered 
discipline. 

My  fath- 
er's  lack   of 

early  opportunities  made  him  extremely  solicitous  that 
his  children  should  fare  better  than  he  did,  and  he 
soon  removed  me  from  tl^iis  school,  where  I  learned 
nothing,  to  a  private  school  of  superior  quality.  Here, 
in  addition  to  being  taught  reading,  writing,  a  primer- 
arithmetic,  simple  geography,  and  a  little  much-diluted 
grammar,  I  received  two  hours  of  daily  instruction  in 
needle  work.  It  was  my  mother's  idea  that  I  should  be 
taught  to  sew,  for  she  was  horrified  at  my  utter  ignorance 
of  and  aversion  to  this  domestic  accomplishment.  I  pleaded 
with  my  father  to  be  allowed  all  the  time  for  study ;  but  my 
mother  was  inexorable,  and  a  daily  cloud  overshadowed  me 
at  the  advent  of  the  sewing  mistress,  when  she  appeared 
with  her  big  basket  of  work.  She  tied  about  my  waist  what 
was  called  a  "sewing-pocket."     This  was  a  "double-deck" 
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affair,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  bag,  or  pocket. 
The  former  held  mj  thread,  thimble,  needle,  scissors,  and 
emery  cushion,  while  the  lower  pocket  contained  the  work 
on  \vhich  I  was  engaged.  This  was  carefully  rolled  up 
almost  to  the  point  where  I  had  left  off  sewing  the  day 
before,  to  avoid  soiling  ray  work. 

The  school  was  a  good  one,  as  schools  went  in  those  days, 
and  I  made  such  progress  as  delighted  my  father.  When  a 
little  past  seven  years  old  I  was  promoted  to  the  honor  of 
reading  aloud  the  Bible  lesson,  at  family  prayers,  morning 
and  evening.  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write  before  going 
to  school,  although  I  do  not  remember  how,  and  I  was 
regarded  when  a  young  child  as  "  quick  at  figures."  When 
able  to  read  aloud  a  long  chapter  of  the  Bible  without  hesi- 
tation, despite  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  my  father 
would  gravely  nod  to  my  mother,  and  say,  in  an  undertone 
which  I  never  failed  to  hear,  "  She  has  not  been  obliged  to 
spell  a  single  word." 

But  alas  the  sewing !  I  carried  home  to  my  mother, 
week  after  week,  the  most  disreputable  specimens  of  needle- 
work ever  exhibited.  No  matter  what  work  it  was,  patch- 
work, night-caps,  sewing-bags,  pillow-slips,  sheets,  or  table 
cloths,  it  all  passed  alike  out  of  my  hands  soiled,  defaced, 
and  abominably  sewed,  except  in  places  where  my  school- 
mates, in  pity,  had  helped  me  with  their  deft  fingers.  The 
work  had  been  ripped  and  picked  out,  re-basted  and  re-sewed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  fabrics  on  which  I  wrought  were 
almost  worn  out  before  the  articles  were  completed,  and  m}^ 
own  patience,  temper,  and  nervous  system  were  about  as 
badly  damaged  as  the  cloth. 

One  of  the  pupils  in  Miss  Hall's  school  was  a  deaf  and 
dumb  lad  of  my  own  age,  Job  Turner  by  name.  There 
was  no  special  provision  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  at 
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that  time,  and  the  only  thing  attempted  for  the  boy  was  to 
make  of  liim  a  skilled  embroiderer.  He  succeeded  most 
admirabl}"  in  embroidery.  An  exhibition  of  the  collars,  lace 
veils,  and  neckkerchiefs  which  he  glorilied  with  his  needle 
would  be  a  revelation  to  some  of  our  young  women  of  to- 
day. He  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  who  entered  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Eventually,  he  became  a 
preacher  to  deaf  mute  congregations,  and  is  still  in  the 
active  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  missionary  to 
isolated  mute  families,  his  preaching  circuit  taking  him 
through  the  South.  Between  him  and  myself  there  grew 
up  a  very  strong  friendship,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
His  own  plain  needle- work  was  so  perfect  it  seemed  as  if 
done  by  machinery,  and  he  tried  to  teach  me  to  sew  as  well. 
Failing  in  this  he  sought  to  help  me,  by  stealthily  doing  ni}' 
work  himself.  In  his  bojdsh  kindness,  he  did  it  somewhat 
badly,  that  the  credit  of  it  might  fall  to  me,  as  I  was  not 
expected  to  sew  well. 

One  warm  and  muggy  afternoon,  when  the  windows 
were  wide  open,  and  the  flies  exasperating  in  their  atten- 
tions, when  the  needle  grew  rusty  from  the  moisture  of  my 
hands,  and  squeaked  through  the  firm,  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  and  the  breadths  of  sheeting,  two  and  a  half  yards 
long,  which  I  was  to  sew  together,  stitch  over  stitch,  seemed 
interminable,  I  became  utterly  disheartened.  1  untied  the 
"  sewing-pocket,"  about  my  waist,  threw  it  down  on  the  seat 
beside  me,  and  picking  up  a  little  story  book  called  "English 
Mary,"  I  read  it  through  before  the  dismissal  of  school. 

When  Miss  Hall,  our  teacher,  came  round  to  inspect  the 
afternoon's  sewing,  she  felt  that  my  idleness  and  bad  achieve- 
ment deserved  punishment,  not  alone  for  my  good,  but  for 
that  of  other  lazy  pupils  in  the  class.  She,  therefore, 
directed  me  to  take  my  long  sheet  about  the  room,  and 
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show  to  every  pupil  the  few  dirty  stitches  I  had  sewed  in 
three  hours,  whicli  were  as  black  as  though  my  sewing- 
cotton  had  been  dipped  in  ink.  This  was  humiliating,  and 
I  was  sensitive  ;  but  there  was  no  escape,  and  I  began  my 
pilgrimage  round  the  room,  with  tears  streaming  down  my 
cheeks.  As  soon  as  little  Job  Turner  understood  my 
offense,  and  the  magnitude  of  my  punishment,  he  darted 
from  his  seat,  and  stood  up  beside  me.     He  was  a  tempestu- 
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ous  little  fellow  when  opposed,  and  was  generally  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way.  Snatching  the  work  from  my  hands, 
he  pulled  the  sheet  from  the  bag,  and  drew  slowly  through 
his  fingers  the  long  breadths  of  cotton  cloth,  measuring  it 
off  by  arms'  lengths,  to  sho'w  Miss  Hall  what  an  endless  job 
of  work  had  been  assigned  me.  Emphasizing  his  pantomime 
by  a  harsh  jargon  of  wordless  noise,  stamping  violently  on 
the  floor,  and  gesticulating  furiously  —  an  abortive  effort  on 
his    part   to   talk, ' —  he   mit    his    hand  on    my   head,  and 
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measured  my  height,  to  show  our  teacher,  how  small  a  girl 
I  was  to  be  assigned  to  so  long  a  task. 

Then,  with  most  comical  pantomime,  he  imitated  the 
buzzing  torment  of  the  flies,  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  languor  it  occasioned,  threw  the  Avork 
upon  the  floor,  kicked  it  contemptuously,  spat  upon  it,  and 
patting  me  on  the  back,  led  me  out  of  the  room,  and  began 
to  put  on  my  sunbonnet,  all  the  while  scolding  Miss  Hall  in 
his  harsh  and  wordless  jargon,  and  threatening  her  with  his 
index  finger.  She  tried  to  interfere,  but  though  generally 
very  fond  of  her,  on  this  occasion  Job  pushed  her  roughly 
away,  stamped  and  threatened,  and  again  indicated  that  he 
would  not  have  me  punished.  She  was  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  him,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  back 
to  my  seat,  while  the  offensive  sheet  was  left  on  the  floor  to 
be  trampled  under  foot.  When  the  school  was  restored  to 
its  usual  quiet.  Miss  Hall  administered  to  me  a  castigation 
with  her  tongue,  which  was  lost  upon  my  mute  champion  of 
the  hour,  but  which,  being  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  of  the  whole  school,  hurt  me  more  than  if  she  had 
used  the  ferule. 

My  mother  admonished  me  that  no  amount  of  book- 
learning  or  book-reading  would  atone  for  ignorance  of 
domestic  affairs  —  that  I  was  in  danger  of  growing  up 
"  good  for  nothing,"  unable  to  take  care  of  myself,  to  make 
or  mend  my  clothes,  and  that  I  might  be  sure  that  no  man 
would  ever  marry  a  girl  as  "  shiftless "  as  I  was  likely  to 
become.  I  thought  it  very  likely  that  such  might  be  my 
fate,  and  calling  to  mind  the  doctrine  of  election,  into 
which  I  had  been  thoroughly  initiated  by  my  father,  won- 
dered whether  I  had  not  been  elected  to  this  desolate  future 
of  shiftlessness  and  celibacy.  My  father  took  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  the  situation,  and  begged  my  mother  not  to 
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worry  about  me,  and  not  to  make  herself  and  me  miserable, 
saying,  "  She  will  learn  to  sew  when  she  must  do  it,  as  we 
all  learn  to  do  things." 

His  hopeful  prediction  has  been  verified.  The  time 
came,  in  after  life,  when,  as  the  wife  of  a  country  clergyman 
with  a  small  salary,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  domestic  economy  generally  became  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  my  family.  I  then  put  myself  under 
instruction  as  I  had  done  when  I  wished  to  learn  a  language, 
and  found  the  domestic  arts  not  difficult  to  acquire.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  have  never  found  much  pleasure  in 
either  needle-work  or  cooking,  and  have  developed  consid- 
erable ingenuity  in  devising  means  by  which  I  could 
honorably  escape  from  these  pursuits. 

There  were  few  books  in  existence  in  my  youth  that 
were  attractive  to  children.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Kobinson  Crusoe  were  the  favorites  of  my  small  collec- 
tion, and  I  read  and  re-read  them  with  an  avidity  that  was 
never  satiated.  I  read  Pilgrim's  Progress  when  I  was  so 
young  that  I  searched  all  the  maps  in  the  house  for  the 
"  City  of  Destruction "  from  which  Pilgrim  started  out  on 
his  journey  to  the  "  Celestial  Cit}^"  No  juvenile  magazines 
were  published ;  no  books  of  travel,  for  there  was  very  little 
journeying  anywhere.  My  father  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  always  had  on  hand  some  literature  that  interested  him. 
I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  his  books,  and  I  never  at- 
tempted to  read  them. 

But  when  he  was  unable  to  read  himself  for  two  or  three 
years,  owing  to  an  injur}^  to  his  eyes,  I  volunteered  to  read 
aloud  to  him.  I  soon  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  aid 
of  his  comments  and  explanations  began  to  understand  in 
part  what  I  read,  and  became  interested.  He  was  a  charm- 
ing listener,  as  was  my  mother,  and  both  were  always  ready 
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for  the  reading  to  begin.  As  long  as  I  remained  at  home 
this  custom  was  continued,  with  occasional  interruptions,  and 
was  a  great  benefit  to  me  in  many  ways ;  for  it  helped  me 
to  acquire  a  large  fund  of  general  information  that  farther 
on  in  life  became  very  useful  to  me.  I  formed  regular  hab- 
its of  reading,  from  which  I  have  never  departed.  And  I 
was  awakened  to  an  early  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
that  has  developed  into  an  abiding  and  vital  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  our  common  humanity.  The  regular  exercise 
of  the  vocal  organs  was  very  serviceable  to  me.  It  gave  me 
the  only  training  in  voice-culture  or  elocution  I  have  ever 
received.  I  was  so  constituted  physically  that  I  used  the 
abdominal  muscles  in  speaking  or  reading  without  knowiug 
it,  and  consequently  almost  never  experienced  weariness  or 
hoarseness  from  hours  of  reading  aloud.  The  praise  of  my 
father  and  mother  for  ''  excellent  reading  "  stimulated  me  to 
do  my  very  best,  when  they  were  listeners. 

There  were  no  other  books  accessible  to  me  until  I  was 
nearly  fourteen  years  old,  except  those  which  I  read  to  my 
father,  among  which  were  these :  Kollin's  Ancient  History ; 
Josephus'  History  of  the  Jews ;  Tytler's  Universal  History ; 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece  and  Kome;  Benedict's  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists ;  History  of  the  American  Kevolution ; 
History  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars ;  Life  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Fox's  Christian  Martyrs ;  and  the  Lives  of  Ann  Hazel- 
tine  Judson  and  Harriet  Newell.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  Avomen  missionaries  to  the  Orient,  and  the  former 
was  a  heroine.  Her  life  was  romantic  and  thrilling  in  the 
extreme.  But  the  one  circumstance  of  her  history  which 
impressed  me  most  strongly  was  the  fact  that  she  addressed 
large  bodies  of  Baptist  women  from  the  pulpit,  during  the 
year  of  her  visit  home  for  rest  and  recuperation.  "  Was  it 
right?"  was  the  question  I  propounded  when  my  mother, 
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who  was  one  of  her  audience,  described  Mrs.  Judson's  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  and  gave  an  epitome  of  her  address. 
t  also  read  aloud  to  my  father  the  weekly  paper,  including 
the  advertisements,  which  were  very  few  in  those  days,  but 
very  interesting,  and  the  regular  monthly  issues  of  the 
American  Baptist  Magazine. 

My  cousins  came  to  visit  me  one  Saturday  afternoon 
while  I  was  reading  aloud  Fox's  Christian  Martyrs,  and  re- 
mained in  the  evening  to  hear  the  ghastly  chronicles.  The 
story  was  the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  They  were 
much  impressed  by  the  narration,  and  my  father,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  "to  point  a  moral,"  emphasized  the 
worth  of  the  religion  we  had  been  taught,  and  which  had 
been  maintained  by  noble  men  and  women  through  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom.  And  he  added  a  few  instances  of  re- 
ligious persecution  that  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  at  a 
later  date,  which  were  even  more  horrible  than  the  martyr- 
dom of  Cranmer. 

Some  weeks  later,  the  cousins  came  again  for  a  Saturday 
afternoon  visit. 

"What  shall  we  play?"  was  the  first  question  they 
asked. 

"Let's  play  Christian  martyrs!"  was  the  prompt  answer 
of  my  cousin  Augustus,  who  reveled  in  tragedy ;  "  and  let's 
burn  Archbishop  Cranmer  at  the  stake ! " 

"Where  shall  we  get  an  Archbishop  Cranmer?  Have 
you  got  a  rag-baby  r'  turning  to  me. 

I  had  not,  nor  had  I  any  sort  of  doll,  except  a  "  London 
wax  doll,"  very  beautiful  and  costly,  a  gift  from  my  3^oung 
aunt,  Mary  Ashton.  I  was  never  allowed  to  play  with  it, 
only  occasionally  to  look  at  it  as  it  lay  in  state  in  the  bureau 
drawer  of  my  mother's  room. 
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"Well,  let's  take  your  wax  doll!"  proposed  Augustus; 
*'  you  never  play  with  it,  and  you  are  too  big  to  play  with 
aolls,  any  way." 

I  hesitated,  but  all  joined  in  his  request,  and  as  eager  as 
any  of  my  cousins  to  play  ^'Christian  Martyrs,"  I  finally 
surrendered  my  costliest  possession,  and  the  only  valuable 
plaything  I  ever  owned.  Some  of  the  bricks  were  loose 
in  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  among  these  the  boys  planted 
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The  flames  enwrapped  the  devoted  doll,  while  the  smoke  blinded  and  choked  us,  and  tears 
streamed  down  our  sooty  faces. 

the  stake,  to  which  our  martyr  was  speedily  bound.  Tak- 
ing the  picture  as  a  model,  the  wood  was  built  up  around 
her,  and  a  pile  of  fagots  placed  within  reach,  if  necessary. 
Tlie  fire  was  lighted,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  dense  smoke 
filled  the  kitchen.  We  opened  the  door  to  breathe,  and  that 
the  smoke  might  be  carried  up  chimney.  But  it  streamed 
out  the  doors  and  windows  instead,  and  in  a  little  while  in- 
vaded every  room  in  the  house.  My  mother  was  absent 
from  home  at  the  time,  and  we  knew  it.     But  we  were  too 
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Intent  on  the  tragedy  we  were  enacting  to  think  of  conse- 
quences, or  to  care  for  the  opinions  of  our  elders.  The 
flames  enwrapped  the  devoted  doll,  as  they  did  the  figure  of 
Cranmer  in  the  picture.  The  legs  burned  off,  and  the  head 
dropped  into  the  fiery  mass  below,  while  the  smoke  blinded 
and  choked  us,  and  tears  streamed  down  our  sooty  faces. 

Suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt,  my  mothers  maiden  cousin, 
Abigrail,  who  lived  with  us  when  some  other  relative  did  not 
need  and  claim 
her  services,  burst 
in  upon  us.  With 
one  vigorous 
thrust  of  the 
shovel  she  sent  the 
b  u  r  n  i  n  g,  smoul- 
dering mass  far 
into  the  fire-place ! 
Turning  to  my 
cousins,  she  ord- 
ered them  home 
instanter,  and 
ignominiously 
thrust  them  out 
the  back  door,  in 
hot  haste.  Re- 
garding me  as  the  chief  offender.  Cousin  Abigail  shook  me 
as  if  she  were  a  whirlwind,  set  me  down  in  a  kitchen  chair 
with  an  emphasis  that  caused  me  to  see  stars,  and  to  bite 
my  tongue  nearly  in  twain,  and  after  an  exhortation  that 
sounded  like  an  anathema,  ordered  me,  supperless,  to  bed. 
I  "stayed  not  on  the  order  of  my  going,  but  went  at 
once,"  glad  to  get  away  from  her  infuriated  presence. 

As  I  entered  my  darkened  and  louely  chamber,  I  was 
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overwhelmed  with  a  great  sorrow.  I  had  destro3^ed  my  doll 
—  my  child,  whom  I  should  have  loved  and  caressed,  and 
with  whom  I  had,  at  stolen  moments,  taken  sweet,  if  un- 
spoken counsel.  I  should  never  again  behold  her;  that 
beautiful  vision  of  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  had  been 
burned  alive,  and  I  had  not  only  consented  to  the  sacrifice, 
but  had  participated  in  it.  The  remorse  of  a  matricide  over- 
took me,  and  throwing  myself  face  down  upon  the  bed,  I 
wept  bitterly,  shedding  great  floods  of  tears  that  would  not 
cease  to  flow.  I  was  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted  because  my  doll  was  not.  Not 
even  my  mother,  on  her  return  from  the  country,  was  able 
to  console  me,  and  it  was  months  before  I  could  think  of  my 
cremated  doll  without  a  pang  of  anguish.  I  never  had 
another,  nor  even  a  rag-baby. 

From  Miss  Hall's  private  school  I  was  inducted  into  the 
Hancock  Grammar  School,  then  located  on  Hanover  street, 
at  that  time  a  school  for  both  boys  and  girls.  But  we  never 
studied  nor  recited  together,  and  even  the  play-grounds 
where  we  spent  the  morning  and  afternoon .  recesses,  were 
divided  by  high  walls  over  which  we  could  hot  look.  We 
were  dismissed  from  school  down  different  stairways,  and 
through  different  outside  doors.  There  were  four  classes  m 
each  of  the  two  large  upper  halls,  where  study,  recitation, 
and  instruction  were  all  in  progress  at  one  time,  there  being 
no  recitation  rooms.  Bedlam  is  a  tame  and  quiet  place  in 
comparison  to  that  schoolroom  during  the  hours  of  session. 
There  were  no  backs  to  the  seats,  and  it  was  a  misdemeanor, 
if  the  tired  child  leaned  against  the  desk  behind  her.  The 
four  walls  were  pierced  with  windows,  that  flooded  us  with 
light  and  air.  We  studied  all  objects  through  cross  lights, 
and  for  hours  of  every  clear  day  sat  facing  the  sunlight. 
And  on  a  windy  day,  a  young  cyclone  could  be  more  speed- 
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ily  developed  in  that  upper  hall,  than  is  possible  to-day  in 
any  region  of  the  bi'eezy  Northwest.  I  wondei'  that  we  did 
not  die  of  pneumonia,  and  I  marvel  yet  more  that  any  of  us 
escaped  spinal  disease,  and  partial  or  total  blindness. 

Steam  heaters  and  furnaces  were  uidvuown,  and  the  halls 
were  warmed  by  mighty  open  fires  at  each  end,  and  in  ex- 
treme weather  by  one  in  the  center.  Behind  each  form  of 
boys  and  girls  were  quadruple  rows  of  hooks,  tier  above  tier, 
on  which  we  hung  our  wraps  when  we  entered  the  school. 
It  was  not  the  most  comfortable  thing  in  the  world,  on  a 
rainy  or  snowy  day,  to  sit  through  a  session  with  a  solid 
background  of  dripping  cloaks  and  coats  behind  us,  while 
pools  of  water  from  umbrellas  settled  about  our  feet.  There 
were  no  rubber  boots  or  shoes  in  those  days,  and  no  water- 
proof cloaks.  And  there  was  no  other  dressing  room  for 
the  pupils  of  the  school  than  this  common  recitation  'and 
instruction  hall. 

Nevertheless  there  was  thorough  and  conscientious  teach- 
ing done  in  the  Hancock  School  in  those  days.  And  there  are 
men  and  women  still  living,  who  date  from  those  crowded, 
inconvenient,  and  topsy-turvy  rooms,  when  they  tell  the 
story  of  their  early  mental  quickening,  and  aspirations  for  a 
noble  life.  Lacking  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
proper  text-books,  and  most  other  helps  ^vhich  exist  to-day 
in  abundance,  the  teachers  of  the  early  times  were,  compelled 
to  put  much  of  themselves  into  their  work,  and  many  a  time 
built  better  than  they  knew.  "  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end 
of  a  log,"  said  President  Garfield,  "and  a  student  at  the 
other  end,  made  a  University." 


CHAPTEK  Y. 

MY  FATHER  HAS  "WESTERN  FEVER  "-WE  JOURNEY  WEST 
BY  STAGE  AND  CANAL  —  TWO  YEARS  OF  FARM-LIFE 
AND  EXPERIENCES  -  TURNING  OUR  FACES  HOMEWARD. 

"Westward  Ho!"  —  Farewell  to  Old  Friends—  The  Night  of  our 
Departure  —  Journeying  by  Stage  to  Albany  —  To  Rochester  by  the 
Erie  Canal  —  The  most  Delightful  Journey  of  my  Life  —  We  Settle 
on  a  Desolate  Farm—  "A  Log  House,  with  Windows  of  Glass  and 
Oiled  Paper  "  —  A  Chimney  Made  of  Sticks  and  Mud  —  A  Homesick 
and  Dissatisfied  Family  —  Sale  of  the  Farm  —  We  Turn  Our  Faces 
Homeward  —  Defending  Ourselves  with  Umbrellas  from  the  Sparks 
and  Cinders  of  the  Locomotive  —  My  First  Ride  on  a  Railroad  Train 
—  I  Re  enter  Hancock  School  —  A  Remarkable  Teacher  —  A  Test  in 
English  Composition  —  An  Unjust  Accusation  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's Senior  Deacon —"  Grog  "  at  Eleven,  and  "Curfew"  at  Nine  — 
The  Smile  on  Mr  Emerson's  Face— "The  Violins  Played  the  Dickens 
with  my  Feet" — Dancing  "with  Grace  and  Precision"  —  "Father 
Thinks  it  is  Wicked  to  Dance!"—  Home,  Love,  and  Welcome. 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  to  write  with  chronological 
exactness,  and  cannot  remember  at  what  time  my 
father  decided  to  leave  Boston  for  a  residence  in  West- 
ern New  York.  I  was  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age  at  that  time,  and  it  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
epidemic  known  as  "western  fever."  Many  Kew  Eng- 
land people,  eager  to  increase  their  limited  fortunes,  were 
bestirring  themselves  to  find  their  way  to  the  West,  of 
which  they  knew  very  little,  for  the  "West"  in  those  days 
was  almost  terra  incognita.  Western  New  York  was 
regarded  by  many  as  "  the  land  of  promise,"  "  a  land 
flowing   with   milk  and   honey,"    whose   soil   only   needed 

"  to  be  tickled  with  a  hoe,  and  it  would  laugh  with  a  harv- 
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est."  Others  there  were  whose  ambition  led  thein  to  seek 
homes  in  the  territories  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
beyond  the  great  lakes,  where  it  was  believed  the  earth 
orought  forth  almost  spontaneously,  and  where  the  rigors 
of  a  New  England  winter  were  unknown,  and  thither  some 
bold  adventurers  had  migrated. 

Three  families  of  our  acquaintance  sold  all  their  posses-. 
sions,  and  started  off  on  a  pioneer  journey,  not  knowing 
whither  they  were  going,  after  they  reached  Buffalo.  Pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  a  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  the 
church.  They  were  going  out  to  return  no  more,  and  must 
be  dismissed  on  their  hazardous  undertaking  with  an  affec- 
tionate and  ceremonious  leave-taking.  They  occupied  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  friends  and  neighbors  were 
ranged  on  either  side  of  them.  Prayers  were  offered,  com- 
mitting them  to  the  care  of  God,  as  they  were  about  to 
journey  to  a  land  they  knew  not,  braving  the  perils  of  sav- 
ao^e  beasts  and  still  more  hostile  men, —  for  there  were  few 
inhabitants  except  Indians  then  living  west  of  the  lakes. 
They  were  to  trust  themselves  to  the  perils  of  unnavigated 
rivers,  and  to  blaze  their  way  through  trackless  forests,  with 
none  but  God  to  guide  them. 

The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  series  of  addresses,  one 
after  another  expressing  regret  at  the  parting  -with  friends, 
and  hoping  "they  would  take  God  and  the  Bible,  and  the 
love  of  Jesus  in  their  hearts  wherever  they  went,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bore  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  all  their 
wanderings."  A  general  hand-shaking  followed,  and  by 
the  time  this  ceremony  was  ended,  the  speeding  as  well  as 
the  departing  friends  were  bathed  in  tears.  I  remember 
hearing  my  father  say  in  his  address,  "We  are  like  Paul 
when  he  bade  his  friends  good-bye  :  we  'sorrow  most  of  all 
that  we  shall  see  their  faces  no  more.'  " 
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My  mother  was  unwilling  to  go  as  far  west  as  Michi- 
gan, and  ni}^  father  and  she  finally  compromised  on  West- 
ern New  York.  It  was  my  father's  plan  to  take  his  family 
to  Eochester,  Xew  York,  and  leaving  them  there,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  office  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase  Company, 
at  Batavia,  and  buy  a  farm.  So,  we,  in  turn,  had  our  send- 
off  in  the  church,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  assembled 
for  prayer  and  leave-taking. 

How  well  I  remember  the  eventful  night  of  our  depart- 
ure !  A  messenger  from  the  stage  office  called  at  mid- 
night to  waken  us,  that  Ave  might  be  ready  when 
the  stage  called.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing itdieu  up  before  the 
door,  ]\[y  n  ounger  sis- 
ters, who  \\  ere  fast  asleep, 
but  A\  ho  w  ere  dressed  for 


""WESTWARD   HO  !" 
Our  journey  in  an  old-fashioned  New  England  stage-coach. 

the  journey,  were  lifted  into  the  coach,  and  I,  watching 
everything,  clambered  in  at  the  last  luoment.  ISTorthamp- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  where  my  father's  relatives  lived,  was 
to  be  our  first  stopping  place.  Long  before  the  day- 
light of  a  clear,  cool,  spring  morning  in  April,  I  was  lifted 
from  the  inside  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  on  account  of  the 
deathly  stage-sickness  which  had  overcome  me,  and  there  I 
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maintained  my  position  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
r  have  never  been  able  since  then  to  take  even  a  short  ride 
inside  a  stage-coach.  .Vt  that  time  there  was  no  other  mode 
of  travel  through  tlie  counti'vthan  by  stage,  private  convey- 
ance, or  on  horseback'.  At  Jirst,  all  was  delightful,  as  we 
drove  through  fields,  galloped  through  villages,  and  passed 
thrifty  farms.  Xew  England  then,  as  now,  looked  fresh, 
clean,  and  tidy,  like  a  house  recently  put  in  order  by  a  care- 
ful housekeeper.  By  noon,  when  a  halt  was  made  for  din- 
ner, we  had  all  become  weary.  The  little  children  inside 
the  coach  slept  in  the  arms  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  a 
kind-hearted  traveler  on  the  outside  arranged  a  resting- 
place  for  my  head,  and  sheltered  me  Avith  an  umbrella  from 
the  blazing  sun,  so  that  I  slept  also ;  and  when  I  awoke  the 
afternoon  was  well  spent. 

*  When  we  reached  Northampton,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  m}'  father  decided  to  take  a 
private  conveyance  and  push  on  to  my  grandfather's  farm, 
some  five  miles  farther  on.  What  an  obstreperous  welcome 
awaited  us  I  Though  late  for  the  young  children  of  the 
family,  all  were  on  hand  to  receive  us.  Candles  were  blaz- 
ing, supper  was  ready,  two  or  three  house-dogs  barked  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  nearly  wriggled  themselves  in  twain  in 
the  fervor  of  their  welcome,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  had 
forgotten  our  weariness.  My  grandfather  was  a  grave  and 
dignified  old  man,  quaint  and  pious  in  speech,  and  very 
solemn  in  his  demeanor,  while  mv  handsome  o-randraother 
was  as  rollicking  as  any  of  her  grandchildren,  and  promised 
us  any  amount  of  fun  during  our  visit.  That  visit  was  one 
that  we  never  forgot,  nor  do  I  think  our  hosts  were  able  to 
forget  it  during  their  lifetime. 

A  more  mischievous  and  wide-awake  set  of  city  children 
were  surely  never  let  loose  upon  a  farm.     Every  thing  was 
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new  to  us,  and  full  of  interest  and  wonder.  Feeding  the 
pigs  was  our  chief  amusement,  to  which  we  devoted  our- 
selves so  assiduously,  that  one  of  us  fell  headlong  into  the 
pen,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  porkers.  "  Lucky  for 
you,"  said  my  father,  as  he  fished  my  forlorn  looking  sister 
from  her  unsavory  companions,  "that  these  pigs  are  not  can- 
nibals, or  you  would  have  been  eaten  alive !  "  a  left-handed 
compliment  that  we  youngsters  failed  to  appreciate.  Our 
mania  for  feeding  tlie  pigs  continued,  and  we  were  instruct- 
ed to  pull  up  all  the  weeds  for  them,  as  pigs  were  fond  of 
"  green  things."  We  obeyed,  and  only  ceased  in  our  work 
when  the  vegetable  garden  was  as  bare  of  growing  things 
as  the' middle  of  the  road.  ISTot  only  vegetables,  but  domes- 
tic herbs  which  were  carefully  husbanded  every  fall,  for  use 
in  sickness,  —  catnip  and  wormwood,  mint  and  thorough- 
wort,  fennel  and  caraway,  —  all  went  to  the  capacious  maws 
of  the  ravenous  swine.  The  gooseberry  and  raspberry 
bushes  were  only  saved  by  the  thorns  that  protected  them. 
We  hunted  hens'  nests  with  such  persistence  that  the  poor 
fowls  were  obliged  to  make  new  nests  for  themselves,  where 
we  could  not  find  them.  We  did  not  allow  them  the  privacy 
needed  for  laying  eggs.  We  dragged  the  light  wagon  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  our  cousins  helping  in  the  mischief, 
and  when  we  found  it  going  down  hill  too  fast  for  us,  we 
stood  aside  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  Needless  to  add,  a  visit  to 
the  repair  shop  was  the  result.  Our  relatives  must  have  re- 
joiced as  much  over  our  departure  as  they  did  on  our  arrival 
at  the  farm. 

Again  we  took  the  stage  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where 
our  father  made  arrangements  for  continuing  the  journey  to 
the  West  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  With  evident  satis- 
faction, he  told  us  that  he  had  engaged  passage  on  a  swift 
packet-boat  as  far  as  Rochester,  —  not   an  ordinary  canal 
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boat,  —  but  a  packet-boat  which  would  in  six  days  take  us 
to  our  destination,  and  that  we  were  to  start  the  same  even- 
ins:.  Onlv  six  davs  from  Albanv  to  Rochester  I  This  was 
a  new  and  delightful  experience.  The  accommodations  of 
the  boat  were  very  fair  for  that  time.  The  saloon  where  we 
sat  and  sewed,  read,  or  played  during  the  day,  was  trans- 
formed at  night  into  a  large  sleeping  apartment.  Bunks 
were  made  up.  and  mattresses  spread  upon  the  floor,  meij. 
occupying  one  ])art  of  the  saloon,  and  women  and  children 
the  other.  Travel  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  much  enjoyed  in 
those  days,  especially  if  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
passage  on  a  packet-boat.  ^Vhen  passing  through  the  locks 
the  boat  made  slow  progress,  and  then  my  father  would  take 
us  ashore,  and  walk  with  us  until  we  became  weary,  or,  over- 
taken by  the  boat,  would  help  us  on  board  again. 

If  we  chanced  to  come  upon  any  of  the  nondescript 
shops  where  everything  was  sold,  we  stopped  to  visit  it, 
always  finding  something  new  or  curious.  Sometimes  we 
would  coax  our  father  to  gratify  our  childish  appetites  by 
the  purchase  of  sweets  or  bakers'  cakes,  most  temptingly 
displayed  in  the  windows.  And  we  never  failed  to  romp  to 
our  hearts'  content.  Other  children  who  were  our  fellow- 
passen'gers  usually  accompanied  us  on  these  tramps,  and 
often  my  mother  would  join  us  when  her  health  permitted. 
We  thought  in  advance  that  a  week  on  a  boat  would  be 
wearisome,  but  the  time  passed  swiftly  and  most  pleasantly. 
I  have  traveled  much  since,  both  in  America  and  abroad, 
and  can  recall  most  delightful  experiences,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive.  But  that  delightful  trip  of  six  da3^s  on 
tlie  Erie  Canal  packet-boat  remains  in  my  memory  as  the 
most  charming  journey  I  have  ever  made.  I  was  young 
then,  life  was  new  to  me,  and  my  desire  to  see  and  to  know 
everything  was  insatiable. 
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When  we  reached  Rochester  my  father  proceeded  to  the 
Land  Office  at  Batavia,  and  my  importunity  to  accompany 
him,  seconded  by  my  mother's  wishes,  won  the  day,  and  I 
occupied  the  vacant  seat  in  the  open  wagon  beside  him.  The 
building  in  which  the  Land  Otiice  was  located  seemed  to  me 
the  most  astonishing  piece  of  architecture  I  had  ever  beheld. 
I  saw  it  ten  years  ago,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  very 
pretentious,  the  facade  being  a  poor  imitation  of  a  Greek 
temple.  It  was  painted  a  brilliant  white,  with  green  blinds. 
When  nw  father  had  selected  his  farm,  and  the  papers 
connected  with  the  new  purchase  had  been  made  out,  we 
returned  to  Roche^er,  all  our  numerous  belongings  were 
packed  into  two  large  two-horse  wagons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  started  again.  This  was  a  weary  journey,  up 
hill  and  down  hill,  sometimes  through  heavily-timbered 
woodland,  and  sometimes  through  swamps,  now  through 
villages  of  log  cabins,  and  then  through  stretches  of  uncul- 
tivated farm  land,  —  it  seemed  an  interminable  distance  to 
our  destination.  At  last,  one  sunny  afternoon,  we  stopped 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Arcade,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Railway.  I  thought  it  a  most  desolate  locality  then,  —  I 
finS.  it  far  from  attractive  at  the  present  time. 

The  farm  which  my  father  had  bought  had  been  culti- 
vated by  a  previous  owner,  who  had  lost  possession  of  it  by 
the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Holland  Land 
Purchase  Company.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  bargain 
with  him  for  his  "  betterments,"  as  he  called  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made  upon  the  place.  This  being  accom- 
plished, his  scanty  effects  were  packed  into  a  small  wagon, 
and  he  and  his  family  moved  away,  leaving  my  father  in 
possession.  Ah,  but  it  was  a  desolate  place!  The  house 
was  built  of  logs,  a  story  and  a  half  in  height ;  the  windows 
in  the  lower  story  were  of  glass,  while  those  in  the  half- 
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story  above  were  of  oiled  paper.  The  chimney,  composed 
of  sticks  and  mud,  was  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  a 
very  convenient  arrangement,  as  it  had  a  chronic  trick  (jf 
getting  on  lire,  when  it  was  more  manageable  from  the  out- 
side than  the  inside.  My  father's  predecessor  had  begun  to 
build  a  frame  house,  which  had  been  enclosed  and  roofed, 
when  his  funds  gave  out.  He  had  put  in  a  few  rude  doors, 
and  in  this  condition  it  was  utilized  as  a  barn.  Here  we 
remained  for  nearly  two  weary  years. 

•  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  schools  and  churches  in 
the  town,  and  our  neighbors  even  were  remote.  The  land 
was  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  cultivation,  and, 
excepting  the  comparatively  small  area  which  had  been 
cleared,  was  heavily  timbered.  After  the  fashion  of  a 
genuine  Yankee,  my  father  immediately  set  to  work  to 
establish  a  school,  and  to  provide  for  religious  services 
on  Sundays.  A  log  schoolhouse  was  erected,  a  teacher 
engaged,  and  we  went  thither  daily  for  instruction,  with 
other  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  teacher  was  a 
])leasant,  kind-hearted  young  girl,  who  boarded  round,  and 
who  did  her  utmost  to  interest  and  educate  her  pupils. 
Reading,  writing,  spelling,  recitation  of   the  multiplication 
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table,  with  a  spelling-down  exercise  every  other  day,  made 
up  the  curriculum  of  this  rude  seat  of  learning. 

While  we  remained  in  the  town,  my  father  conducted 
public  religious  services  in  the  little  homely  log  school- 
house,  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  He  was  very 
careful  that  his  children  should  not  lose  what  they  had 
already  learned.  So  I  was  required  to  teach  my  younger 
sisters,  to  read  aloud  to  him  or  my  mother  two  or  three 
hours  daily,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  household 
witli  our  eastern  kindred  and  friends,  in  the  best  English 
and  chirography  that  I  could  command,  to  review  the  arith- 
metic I  had  learned,  and  to  spell  a  certain  number  of  words 
daily. 

But  we  w^ere  all  homesick  and  dissatisfied.  My  father 
became  convinced  that  a  farmer's  life  was  not  the  best  for 
him.  I  think  he  must  also  have  been  convinced  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  buy  a  farm  until  he  had  personally  inspected  it. 
His  experience  in  farming  had  been  very  limited,  for  he  had 
left  his  country  home  for  the  city  when  very  young,  and 
had  never  returned  to  it.  He  had  served  in  the  navy  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812-1815,  and  when  peace  was  declared, 
had  married  my  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for 
half  a  dozen  years.  She  would  not  marry  him  till  he 
renounced  the  ocean.  So,  near  the  close  of  our  second  year 
on  the  dismal  farm,  where  the  land  was  so  sterile  that  the 
more  one  owned  of  it  the  poorer  one  was,  he  disposed  of 
the  place  with  its  increased  "  betterments,'"  and  returned  to 
Boston. 

It  was  with  happy  hearts  that  we  set  our  faces  home- 
ward. Once  more  we  enjoyed  the  swift  packet-boat  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  but  this  time  only  as  far  as  Schenectady.  For 
the  march  of  modern  improvement  had  begun,  and  the  first 
railroad  of  the  country  had  been  built  during  our  absence, 
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from  Albany  to  Schenectady.  It  was  a  very  rude  affair, 
but  it  was  the  progenitor  of  our  modern  railways  with 
their  splendid  equipments  and  multiform  advantages.  The 
cars  were  like  our  street  railway  cars,  open  at  both  sides,  all 
the  seats  facing  the  locomotive,  while  the  conductor  col- 
lected fares  as  on  open  street  cars  to-day.  The  locomotive 
defies  description,  and  discharged  such  mighty  showers  of 
sparks  and  cinders  at  every  puff,  that  passengers  protected 
themselves  from  the  fiery  rain  with  open  umbrellas,  which 
were  burned  full  of  holes  at  the  end  of  the  seventeen-miles 
trip.  That  first  train  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
the  Transportation  Building,  at  Chicago,  and  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  perfect  passenger  trains  which  run  on 
long  routes  at  the  present  time. 

Many  changes  had  taken  place  during  our  two  years' 
absence.  Our  old  home,  which  I  had  childishly  hoped  we 
might  re-occupy,  had  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a 
larger  wooden  building,  which  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  which  covered  all  the  ground  of  my  mother's  flower- 
garden,  that  had  been  the  glory  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
seemed  a  sacrilege  to  me,  and  I  mourned  over  it  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  loss.  I  could  not  find  the  schoolmates  dear- 
est to  rae :  they  had  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  strangers  had  taken  possession  of  their  former  home. 
Saddest  of  all,  my  best  beloved  boy  cousin,  my  playmate 
and  companion,  dear  as  a  brother,  had  been  laid  away  in 
Copp's  Hill  burying-ground,  only  two  or  three  davs  before 
our  arrival  in  Boston.  The  joy  of  our  home-coming  Avas 
dashed  with  sorrow  to  all  of  us,  —  to  me,  with  a  new  and 
awful  sense  of  aloneness. 

1  re-entered  the  Hancock  school,  which  I  had  left  two 
years  before.  Huge  wood-stoves,  which  were  great  curiosi- 
ties,  had  superseded   the    monstrous   fire-places.      All   the 
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teachers  but  one  were  new  to  me,  and  four  lady  teachers 
were  installed  in  the  place  of  the  one  sub-master,  in  both 
the  large  halls.  This  was  a  great  innovation.  The  classes 
were  smaller,  the  text-books  better,  the  windows  were  cur- 
tained to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  children  from  the  sun,  the 
schoolhouse  was  newly  painted,  and  was  cleaner,  and  we 
were  forbidden  to  litter  the  floor,  stairs,  halls,  or  yard.  The 
spirit  of  public  school  improvement  had  been  awakened, 
which  later  swept  Horace  Mann  into  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  who  re-created  the 
public  school,  and  gave  it  a  spirit,  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  which  inspires  it  to-day. 

The  head-master  of  the  English  department,  who  was  a 
new  man,  was  rude,  ungoverned,  impatient,  and  passionate, 
and  unfit  to  teach,  no  matter  what  were  his  qualifications 
for  the  profession.     He  was  anything  but  a  gentleman. 

Training  in  English  composition  began  when  we  w^ere 
promoted  to  his  classes.  We  were  allowed  to  choose  our 
own  topics  on  our  first  attempt.  I  selected  "A  Mother's 
Love,"  because  it  suited  my  taste,  and  I  knew  more  about  it 
than  any  other  theme  which  suggested  itself.  My  father 
advised  me  to  strike  out  the  redundant  adjectives  which 
weakened  my  little  essay,  and  to  tone  it  down  still  farther 
by  the  omission  of  one  or  two  very  flowery  sentences. 
Moreover,  I  had  had  some  practice  in  writing,  and  was  not 
altogether  a  novice,  as  most  of  my  classmates  were.  I 
began  to  write  Sunday-school  anniversary  hymns  before  I 
was  ten  years  old,  which  were  printed  and  sung,  verses  for 
birthday  occasions,  Thanksgiving  and  New  Year,  little 
stories  for  children,  and  hymns  for  their  use,  which  in  some 
way  got  into  print.  Moreover,  I  had  filled  a  large  blank 
book  with  short  stories,  written  entirely  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment, on  which  I  had  bestowed  much  labor,  writing  and 
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re-writing  them,  and  then  copying  them  carefully  into 
my  blank  book,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  composition, 
while  in  nowise  remarkable,  was  unlike  most  of  those  of 
my  companions. 

All  the  com])ositions  were  returned  to  their  authors  after 
correction,  except  mine,  —  and  I  was  summoned  to  the  mas- 
ter's desk. 

"  From  what  book  did  you  copy  your  composition  ? "  was 
his  courteous  salute. 

"  I  understood  that  we  were  to  write  original  composi- 
tions," was  my  reply. 

"  That  was  the  requirement,  but  you  haven't  complied 
with  it,  it  appears." 

There  was  no  rejoinder.  JSTothing  stung  me  like  an  un- 
just accusation  or  an  invasion  of  my  rights,  and  I  was  too 
angry  to  speak  in  my  defense. 

"  I  am  going  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  member  of  the 
school  who  will  discover  the  book  or  magazine  from  which 
you  have  copied  this  composition,  and  some  of  them  will 
find  it." 

"  I  will  persuade  my  father  to  double  your  reward  when 
they  produce  it,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Has  your  father  seen  this  ? " 

"Yes,  and  he  helped  me  write  it";  and  I  told  him 
what  assistance  my  father  had  rendered  me. 

The  school  was  called  to  order,  and  my  case  stated,  as  if 
I  were  a  convicted  plagiarist.  "  !Now,  I  will  read  this  com- 
position to  the  school,  that  they  may  see  how  improbable  is 
Miss  Rice's  statement  that  she  wrote  it  herself."  And.  he 
read  it  admirably,  for  he  was  a  good  reader. 

"  Before  deciding  the  matter,  I  am  going  to  send  Miss 
Kice  into  the  lobby  with  only  a  large  slate  and  pencil.  No 
one  will  accompany  her.     She  will  there  write  a  composition 
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OH  '  Self -Government,'  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  will 
hear  it.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  her 
ability  in  English  Composition." 

It  was  not  a  difficut  task  to  which  he  had  subjected  me. 
Self-control  was  the  theme  of  many  of  my  father's  exhorta- 
tions, both  in  his  home  and  at  prayer-meetings.  "  Habitual 
self-control  is  a  most  important  qualification  for  active  use- 
fulness," was  a  copperplate  copy  which  I  had  repeated  down 
the  whole  page  in  my  writing-book.  And  had  I  not  a  daily 
object-lesson  before  my  eyes  in  the  person  of  this  very  roas- 
ter, who  was  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  impulse  and  passion 
that  he  was  at  once  the  terror  and  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
pupils  ?  In  half  an  hour  I  sent  for  another  slate  and  a  dic- 
tionary, and  when  I  was  released  from  the  lobby,  both  slates 
were  filled. 

I  was  directed  to  read  aloud  what  I  had  written,  and 
complied  willingly.  Whether  my  teacher  enjoyed  hearing 
my  hastily  written  essay  as  I  did  reading  it,  I  cannot  say. 
But  when  I  had  finished  a  paragraph  on  the  importance  of 
teachers  cultivating  habits  of  self-control,  since  their  pupils 
would  be  more  influenced  by  their  example  than  by  their 
precept,  he  summarily  ended  my  reading. 

"That  will  do!"  he  said;  "you  have  more  skill  in  Eng- 
lish composition  than  I  gave  you  credit  for.  I  think  Miss 
Rice  has  proved  her  ability  to  write  the  composition  she  pre- 
sented, and  I  am  sure  my  associates,"  bowing  to  the  lady 
teachers,  "and  her  classmates  will  agree  with  me."  "Her 
class-mates"  did,  most  certainly,  not  only  with  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  clapping  of  hands,  but  with  hearty  hand- 
shakes, as  I  walked  slowlv  up  the  aisle  to  my  seat,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  indignation.  We  never  came 
in  collision  again,  although  there  was  no  friendliness  between 
us.     But  the   marl  was   a   hindrance   to  me  as  long  as  I 
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remained  his  pupil,  especially  in  English  composition.  I 
never  dared  do  my  best,  as  I  was  sure  to  be  rewarded  by 
him  with  satiric  praise,  and  an  air  of  mock  deference  which 
never  failed  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my  expense.  Fortunately 
for  me  he  was  transferred  to  another  school.  His  out- 
bursts of  temper  and  severity  of  punishment,  unprovoked 
by  the  well-born  and  well-reared  girls  who  were  mainly 
his  pupils,  brought  him  into  continual  trouble  with  their 
parents,  at  whose  request  he  was  finally  removed  from  his 
position. 

A  very  different  man  was  at  the  head  of  the  mathemat- 
ical department,  in  the  lower  hall.  Who  among  his  surviv- 
ing pupils  to-day  does  not  have  a  warm  place  in  his  heart 
for  Peter  Mcintosh,  the  senior  deacon  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson's church,  during  his  brief  pastorate  in  Boston?  With 
him  I  studied  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  penman- 
ship. But  of  far  greater  worth  to  me  than  his  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  penmanship,  superbly  as  he  taught  them, 
w^as  the  ethical  knowledge  I  learned  of  this  man,  though  he 
never  pretended  to  teach  ethics.  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  I  be- 
came friends  at  once.  He  comprehended  my  good  qualities 
and  my  defects  from  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
,  sought  to  develop  the  former  and  to  remedy  the  latter.  JSTo 
one  except  my  father  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  me 
as  did  this  exceptional  and  almost  perfect  teacher.  I  pos- 
sessed an  inordinate  ambition  to  surpass  ever}^  one  and  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  my  class,  and  could  not  be  happy  if  one 
girl  stood  above  me.  While  others  commended  this  trait,  it 
dwindled  to  a  very  unworthy  aim  as  Mr.  Mcintosh  deline- 
ated to  me  the  beautiful  character  of  a  woman  whom  he 
knew,  who  was  learned  and  scholarly,  but  who  yet  put  her 
great  gifts  to  the  service  of  others,  endeavoring  to  help  them 
onward  rather  than  to  outrank  them. 
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Notwithstanding  the  religious  teaching  I  received  in  my 
own  liorae,  which  was  thorough  and  continuous,  it  was  Mr. 
Mcintosh  who  first  impressed  upon  me  the  great  truths  that 
for  us  to  love  one  another  is  as  necessary  to  Christian  living 
as  to  love  God ;  that  habitual  self-control  is  a  most  impor- 
tant qualification  to  usefulness;  that  true  religion  forbids 
selfishness,  and  that  cheerfulness  and  trust  in  God  must  be 
cultivated  as  positive  virtues.  No  brief  sketch  can  portray 
this  rare  and  gifted  teacher,  on  whose  words  I  hung  with 
delight;  nor  can  I  ever  convey  to  another  the  illumination 
of  soul  that  I  received  from  conversation  with  him.  Some- 
times I  sat  at  his  desk  after  school  hours  to  help  him  make 
the  quill  pens  for  the  next  day's  exercise  in  writing ;  or,  on 
rare  occasions,  I  walked  beside  him,  often  a  long  distance 
out  of  my  way,  to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  Then,  with 
what  fatherly  tenderness  he  would  indicate  wherein  I  had 
erred  in  some  transaction  of  the  day,  or  commend  some 
act  of  helpfulness  or  self-denial  which  his  observant  eye 
had  noted.  Our  friendship  continued  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  what  he  was  to  me,  he  was  to  scores  of  his  other 
pupils. 

It  was  while  under  Mr.  Mcintosh's  instruction  that  I  first 
saw  Ealph  "Waldo  Emerson.  Answering  the  rap  at  the 
schoolroom  door  one  morning  when  I  was  on  duty,  I  was 
confronted  by  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  whose  large  nose  first 
attracted  my  notice,  and  then  the  beauty  of  the  smile  which 
irradiated  his  face.  "  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Mcintosh,  if  he  is 
in,"  was  his  request.  There  was  something  so  irresistible  in 
the  smile,  the  face,  and  manner,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
more  courtes}^  than  was  usually  bestowed  upon  chance  com- 
ers. I  found  him  a  chair  inside  the  room,  asked  him  to  be 
seated  near  the  fire,  and  relieved  him  of  his  hat,  hanging  it 
among  the  garments  of  the  teachers.     I  observed  him  very 
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closely  during  his  interview  with  our  head-master,  and  finally 
settled  down  into  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  very  plain 
but  for  his  smile.     But,  how  divine  was  the  smile ! 

When  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  my  teacher  who  was  the 
lovely  man  that  had  called,  he  gave  me  his  name,  —  "  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  my  minister,  who  preaches  over  there  in 
the  church,"  pointing  out  the  window  towards  it,  "  by  whose 
clock  we  run  the  Hancock  School,  you  know ! " 

The  name  signified  nothing  to  me  then,  neither  did  it  to 
the  world  at  that  time,  for  the  greatness  and  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Emerson  came  later.  It  was  the  bell  on  his  church  that 
summoned  the  North  End  to  breakfast  "at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  —  that  announced  the  hour  for  "grog"  at 
eleven,  when  one  could  see  the  workingmen  hurrying  to 
their  "  eleven  o'clock  dram  "  of  New  England  rum,  or  possi- 
bly cider,  —  that  rang  for  dinner  at  one,  —  and  that  sounded 
for  curfew  at  nine  in  the  evening,  when  there  was  a  general 
raking  up  of  fires  on  every  hearth,  the  extinguishing  of  all 
lights  in  the  houses,  and  the  retiring  of  all  for  the  night. 
All  children  in  the  same  locality  went  to  school,  morning 
and  afternoon,  by  the  clock  on  his  church.  And  when  the 
minute  hand  approached  very  close  to  the  moment  when  the 
school  doors  would  be  shut,  and  the  delinquents  locked  out, 
there  would  come  such  a  rush  of  pattering  feet  down  Salem 
and  Hanover  streets  as  suggested  a  sudden  dashing  of  rain 
on  the  brick  sidewalks.  The  church  was  generally  called 
the  "  Cockerel  Church,"  from  the  gilded  cock  that  sur- 
mounted the  spire,  but  by  children  it  was  known  as  "  Mr. 
Emerson's  church,"  even  after  Mr.  Emerson  had  withdrawn 
from  the  ministry. 

It  was  also  while  I  was  with  Mr.  Mcintosh  that  I  went 
on  the  first  excursion  of  my  life.  Excursions  were  almost 
unknown  at  that  time,  nor  were  the  accommodations  such 
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as  to  induce  people  to  undertake  them  in  large  companies. 
A  steamboat  ran  to  Nahant  every  morning  and  returned 
every  night.  A  hotel  had  been  built  a  little  distance  from 
the  landing,  where  one  could  get  dinner  and  afterwards 
lounge  on  the  piazzas  that  encircled  the  building  and  enjoy 
the  ocean  breeze.  Many  climbed  the  rocks  to  watch  the 
waves  that  broke  in  subdued  thunder  upon  the  headlands, 
or  visited  "  Spouting  Horn,"  and  mounted  "  The  Pulpit "  for 
a  view  of  the  ocean.  It  was  a  locality  in  which  young  peo- 
ple rejoiced,  and  the  prospect  of  an  excursion  to  Nahant, 
and  a  day  amid  its  enchantments,  promised  more  enjoyment 
to  the  untraveled  youth  of  that  day  than  does  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  the  hlase  pleasure-seeker  of  the  present. 

"With  what  ecstasy  our  hearts  dilated,  when  we  listened 
to  the  request  made  from  the  master's  desk,  one  hot  day  in 
June,  that  all  who  wished  to  join  an  excursion  to  Nahant 
should  purchase  tickets  of  a  committee,  whose  names  were 
given,  mthin  the  next  four  days!  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
settle  do'um  to  the  routine  of  school  life  while  so  great  an 
event  was  impending.  And  if  our  teachers  had  not  winked 
at  our  infractions  of  rules,  we  should  have  been  in  disgrace 
every  hour  of  the  time  that  lagged  until  the  excursion 
started.  I  was  so  absurdly  happy  that  I  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  And  the  night  before  the  trip  raj  head  was  out 
the  window  half  the  night,  watching  the  sky  for  omens  of 
good  weather  the  next  day. 

My  mother  yielded  to  my  importunities  and  allowed  my 
sister  Eachel  to  accompany  me,  a  delicate  and  timid  girl,  a 
few  years  younger  than  myself.  I  was  a  good  care-taker, 
and  my  sister  looked  up  to  me  as  to  a  mother.  We  started 
in  procession  from  the  schoolhouse,  the  band  leading,  the 
boys  following  next,  and  the  girls  bringing  up  the  rear,  with 
the  teachers  wherever  they  were   needed.     We  palpitated 
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with  a  new  sense  of  importance  as  we  tried  to  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  the  band,  and  were  smitten  with  vanity  when 
we  became  aware  of  the  attention  we  attracted,  and  listened 
to  the  oft-repeated  inquiry,  "  Where  are  all  these  children 
going?"  But  when  we  were  on  board  the  steamer  and  felt 
the  pulsations  of  the  engine  as  we  moved  out  from  the  pier, 
while  the  band  played  and  the  people  on  shore  hurrahed, 
and  the  boys  on  board  shouted  and  threw  up  their  caps,  and 
the  girls  stood  on  tiptoe  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  the 
faces  of  the  children  shone  as  if  they  were  transfigured. 

We  steamed  to  ISTahant  so  quickly  that  it  was  a  disap- 
pointment; we  would  have  bargained  for  a  whole  day  on 
the  water.  '■'■The  boat  will  return  to  Boston  at  five  o'clock, 
and  all  are  to  hasten  to  the  landing  at  the  call  of  the  bugle!" 
And  this  order  being  given,  we  dispersed  wherever  we 
pleased.  I  was  obliged  to  consult  the  strength  of  my  young 
sister,  and  so  did  very  little  romping  that  day.  She  was 
supremely  happy  to  walk  over  the  grounds,  to  sit  on  the 
piazza,  or  to  wander  about  the  hotel.  We  heard  the  music  of 
a  band,  and  following  where  it  led,  we  found  the  ball-room 
occupied  with  dancers.  We  had  never  seen  dancing  before ; 
in  our  little  world  it  was  tabooed  as  "sinful."  We  stood 
and  looked  on,  rooted  to  the  floor.  The}^  danced  a  basket 
cotillion,  not  in  the  slovenly  fashion  of  to-day,  but  with  reg- 
ular steps,  taken  with  grace  and  precision.  Then  came  a 
Virginia  reel,  danced  with  accuracy,  but  in  very  lively  fash- 
ion. My  head  swam,  and  I  was  almost  intoxicated  with  the 
swift  movement  of  the  dance,  while  the  violins  plaj^ed  the 
dickens  with  my  feet.  I  dared  not  try  to  cross  the  hall. 
The  whole  scene  was  like  the  rapid  revolution  of  kaleido- 
scopes, the  figures  and  colors  were  changing  so  continually. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  wish  we  could  learn  ? "  asked  Rachel,  as 
she  looked  up  to  me  with  her  eyes  alight  with  pleasure. 
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"  Father  thinks  it  is  wicked  to  dance,"  was  my  evasive 
answer ;  "  but  it  is  beautiful.  It  seems  to  me  that  almost 
everything  that  is  beautiful  is  wicked.  I  wonder  if  it  is !  I 
wouldn't  care  if  it  were  sinful,  if  I  could  only  have  a  good 
time  now  and  then." 

Long  before  the  bugle  had  recalled  us  to  the  landing,  a 
thunder-storm  had  gathered  in  the  southeast,  which,  black 
and  portentous,  darkened  the  sky  far  up  to  the  zenith.  It 
advanced  rapidly,  increasing  the  darkness,  and  we  were  not 
a  mile  from  shore  when  it  burst  upon  us  in  fury.  The 
incessant  crash  of  thunder,  the  continuous  blaze  of  liffht- 
ning,  thg  pelting  of  the  pitiless  rain  and  hail,  and  the  fearful 
wind  and  darkness  drove  the  scared  children  into  the  small 
saloon,  or  anywhere  under  cover.  I  dared  not  take  my 
delicate  sister  below,  where  many  of  the  little  ones  were  in 
the  agony  of  sea-sickness.  So  sheltering  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  we  remained  on  deck,  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  calm 
and  quiet.  I  was  more  courageous  than  most  girls,  and 
rarely  lost  my  self-possession ;  and  as  I  was  not  frightened, 
she  was  not. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  leave  the  boat,  when  it 
reached  the  pier,  which  was  crowded  with  parents  and 
friends  in  quest  of  their  children,  carriages  and  teams  of 
every  description.  Holding  Rachel  firmly  by  the  hand,  and 
slowly  threading  my  way  among  the  carriages,  I  tried  to 
find  the  street.  The  street  lamps  burning  whale  oil  only 
served  to  make  the  darkness  more  visible,  and  I  stopped 
finally,  for  we  were  hemmed  in  by  carriages,  and  I  did  not 
know  the  way. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  live  on  Salem  Street,"  was  my  appeal  to  a 
hackman  holding  his  horses,  for  they  were  restive  in  the 
storm.  "Can  you  direct  me  so  that  I  can  find  Hanover 
Street,  and  I  know  the  way  then."     I  held  my  sister  straight 
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before  me,  for  she  was  frightened  now,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
Before  the  hackman  could  reply,  I  heard  my  father's  voice, 
sounding  out  of  the  darkness,  who  was  searching  for  his 
children.  "  Mary,  I  am  here !  Have  you  got  Kache]  ? 
Stand  where  you  are  until  I  get  to  you !  "  In  a  moment, 
his  tall,  strong  figure  was  visible,  he  had  opened  the  door  of 
a  carriage,  lifted  us  in,  wrapped  us  in  dry  shawls,  and 
entering  himself,  he  bade  the  coachman  drive  us  to  91  Salem 
Street,  where  the  beloved  mother  awaited  us,  with  dry 
clothing,  a  good  supper,  and  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of 
home,  love,  and  welcome. 

How  often,  in  later  years,  have  I  recalled  that  day  at 
Nahant,  -with  its  unexpected  termination !  If,  when  the 
storms  of  life  beat  remorselessly  upon  us  from  some  unfore- 
seen and  unfortified  quarter,  and  heart  and  flesh  fail  us  in 
the  darkness  and  fury  of  the  tempest,  we  could  hear  the 
clear  voice  of  our  Father  sounding  from  out  the  gloom, 
"  Lo,  I  am  here !  "  how  calmly  we  could  await  the  subsiding 
of  the  storm  and  the  return  of  the  sunlight,  confident  that 

"No  harm  can  come  to  us  from  God, 
On  ocean  or  on  shore  1" 


CHAPTEK  YI. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DRESS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO —  "  LOW-NECKED 
DRESSES,"  "HOME-MADE  STAYS,"  AND  "PAPER-SOLED 
SLIPPERS  "  —  FOUR  MONTHS   AS  A  DRESSMAKER. 

How  I  Earned  the  Free  Use  of  a  Circulating  Library  —  Books  that  I  Read 
!  Sixty  Years  Ago  —  Home-made  Stays  —  ' '  Tell  your  Aunt  Mary  I  can 
Burn  Stays  as  fast  as  she  can  Make  them  "  —  Persistent  in  Purpose  — 
Award  of  a  Medal  —  Compelled  to  Withdraw  from  the  Public  School 
—  Planning  for  the  Future  —  I  Decide  to  Learn  the  Dressmaker's 
Trade  —  A  Scheme  that  my  Father  Frowned  upon  —  Four  Months  in 
a  Dressmaker's  Establishment  —  Earning  Twenty -five  Cents  a  Day  — 
My  Admission  to  Charlestown  Female  Seminary  —  Why  it  was  Called 
the  "Rib  Factory"  —  The  Happiest  Day  of  my  Life  —  Studying 
Astronomy  at  Five  O'clock  on  a  Cold  Winter's  Morning  —  Days  of 
Anguish  and  Tears  —  The  Burden  Lifted  —  I  am  able  to  Defray  all 
my  Expenses  —  Elected  on  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

I  KNEW  of  only  one  library  in  Boston  in  my  girlhood, 
and  that  was  "  Callender's  Circulating  Library."  I  do 
not  remember  its  location,  although  I  passed  and  repassed 
it  frequently.  On  occasions,  in  company  with  Mr.  Callen- 
der's niece,  who  was  one  of  my  school  friends,  I  spent  many 
happy  hours  among  the  books,  for  it  was  a  delight  to  handle 
them,  and  to  turn  over  their  leaves,  reading  a  sentence  here 
and  there  as  I  looked  through  them.  Some  of  the  volumes 
needed  re-covering  and  repairing,  and  I  called  Mr.  Callen- 
der's attention  to  them,  and  offered  my  services,  which  he 
accepted.  I  took  them  home,  a  few  at  a  time,  read  and 
repaired  them  quickly,  amply  paid  for  my  work  by  the 
pleasure  it  gave  me.  I  was  overwhelmed  when  Mr,  Callen- 
der  gave  me  the  free  use  of  the  library  under  certain  easily 
observed  conditions.     Books  were  very  rare  then,  and  com- 
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paratively  inaccessible  to  people  of  small  means,  and  most 
of  the  books  I  had  read  were  iinsuited  to  my  age  and  tastes. 

Not  six  montlis  before,  one  of  my  oousins,  Avho  was 
studying  at  Harvard  College,  had  taken  two  or  three  of  my 
girl  companions  and  myself,  through  the  College  Library, 
whose  magnitude  filled  us  with  wonder.  He  impressed  the 
fact  upon  us  at  every  step  that  it  was  not  open  to  women  and 
girls.  I  was  so  hurt  at  what  I  felt  to  be  an  unjust  pro- 
hibition, that  I  secretly  resolved  never  again  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  library ;  and  I  did  not  until  some  dozen 
years  ago,  when  books  and  libraries  had  become  abundant, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  had  never  expected  to  see 
another  library,  and  now  there  was  open  to  me  a  whole 
world  of  literature.  I  fancied  that  I  could  not  read  the 
books  in  a  lifetime.  I  began  first  with  Harriet  Martineau's 
novels,  and  reading  day  and  night,  with  inappeasable  hun- 
ger, in  five  weeks  I  completed  the  twenty-four  novels  she 
wrote  in  illustration  of  Adam  Smith's  "Twenty-four  Laws 
of  Political  Economy."  All  the  while  I  attended  school, 
and  kept  up  with  my  studies. 

At  this  rate  Mr.  Callender's  books  were  likely  to  do  me 
more  harm  than  good,  and  he  interfered,  I  suspect,  at  my 
father's  suggestion.  When  at  home  I  was  submerged  in 
books,  and  that  I  might  be  subject  to  no  interference,  I  hid 
myself  in  some  dimly-lighted  corner,  where  no  one  would 
look  for  me,  and  forgetting  both  dinner  and  supper  alike, 
read  on  to  the  last  page  of  the  book.  After  many  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Callender,  it  was  finally  settled  that  I  must 
read  more  slowly,  and  that  I  should  write  out  a  synopsis  of 
every  book  I  read,  as  a  help  to  its  better  comprehension, 
and  as  an  aid  to  memory.  I  agreed  to  this,  and  lived  up  to 
the  requirement,  fearful  that  the  use  of  the  library  might 
be  interdicted    altogether  .  if    I   did   not    acquiesce. 
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I  began  to  read  by  Mr.  Callender's  system  immediately, 
and  have  followed  it  in  some  fashion  ever  since.     After 


MY  FIBST  BOOKS. 

I  hid  myself  in  some  dimly-lighted  corner  where  no  one  would  look  for  me  and  read  on 
to  the  last  page  of  the  hook. 

recently  burning  a  large  quantity  of  synopses  and  extracts, 
scrap-books,  and  "  Index  Rerums,"  containing  the  gist  of 
more  than  half  a  century's  stud}^  and  reading,  I  possess 
a  large  variety  of  the  same  books  awaiting  cremation. 
They  are  of  little  use  to  me  to-day.  For  we  live  in  an  age 
of  progress,  and  the  books  which  serve  one  generation  are 
but  mere  waste  paper  to  that  which  succeeds  it.  But  this 
method  of  reading  did  me  good  service  at  the  time.  It 
took  the  place  of  a  diary,  as  I  have  always  added  to  my 
synopsis  of  a  book  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
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the  dates  of  publication  and  of  my  reading,  my  own  im- 
pression of  its  worth  or  worthlessness,  witli  the  mention  of 
any  noteworthy  occurrence  that  took  place  at  the  time. 
It  has  certainly  helped  me  to  retain  and  assimilate  what 
otherwise  I  should  have  forgotten. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  the 
physical  training  of  either  boys  or  girls.  Perhaps  there 
was  less  need  of  it  then  than  now.  To  be  sure,  children 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  homes  and  schoolhouses  warmed 
by  huge  open  fires  which  roasted  them  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  froze,  for  stoves,  furnaces,  steam-heaters,  and  an- 
thracite coal  were  unknown.  So  were  many  other  modern 
appliances  for  physical  comfort.  But  the  little  people  of 
those  days  were  generally  sure  of  full  rations  of  plain,  nour- 
ishing food,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  compulsory  stents  of  daily 
labor  that  could  not  be  shirked,  and  which  insured  them 
exercise  as  well  as  the  sense  of  being  useful.  Under  such 
a  regime  children  throve  and  grew  into  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous maturity.  If  ill  or  delicate  by  nature,  they  were  nursed, 
as  now,  by  tender-hearted  mothers,  and  were  bled,  blistered, 
and  salivated  under  the  heroic  treatment  of  doctors,  and 
survived  or  succumbed  as  they  were  able. 

The  dress  of  women  and  girls  was  not  more  hygienic 
than  it  is  to-day.  Every  woman,  young  or  old,  was  encased 
in  barbarous,  home-made  "  stays,"  from  which  the  modern 
corset  has  been  evolved.  These  stays  were  tightly  laced 
at  the  back,  and  were  held  in  place  in  front  by  a  two-inch 
wide  wooden  "  busk,"  as  it  was  called,  bent  to  fit  the  curves 
of  the  figure,  and  which  compelled  the  wearer  to  sit  and 
stand  as  stiff  and  straight  as  if  she  had  swallowed  a  ram- 
rod. Low-necked  and  short-sleeved  dresses  were  worn  uni- 
versally in  summer,  and  occasionally  in  winter,  with,  per- 
haps, the  additional  protection  of  a  cape  or  light  shawl. 
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Slippers  of  the  flimsiest  sort,  without  heels,  and  laced  about 
the  ankle,  were  the  orthodox  foot-gear,  for  the  street  as 
well  as  the  house,  except  in  the  severest  weather.  Then 
"polish  boots"  and  moccasins  knitted  b}^  women,  were  worn 
over  the  thin  shoes  and  slippers,  which  were  of  heavy  yarn, 
warm  and  comfortable. 

I  was  never  inducted  into  the  costume  of  the  time,  be_ 
cause  my  father  forbade  it.  He  declared  that  his  daugh- 
ters should  not  wear  "  stays,"  low-necked  dresses,  nor  "  pa- 
per-soled slippers  "  on  the  street,  while  he  paid  the  bills.  I 
coveted  the  tabooed  garments,  and  once  attempted  to  out- 
general him.  It  was  easy  to  coax  my  "  Aunt  Mary "  to 
manufacture  for  me  a  pair  of  stays,  for  they  were  wholly 
home-made,  and  never  sold  in  the  shops.  I  rejoiced  in  them 
for  a  few  hours.  But  Avhen  my  father  came  home,  his  keen 
eye  observed  ni}^  constrained  movements  and  cramped  fig- 
ure, and  he  understood  immediately  to  what  they  were  due. 
Calling  me  to  his  side,  he  took  from  his  pocket  his  huge 
sharp  jack-knife,  and  cut  asunder  the  lacings  at  the  back, 
and  the  straps  on  the  shoulder,  and  they  dropped  to  the 
floor.  Leading  me  to  the  kitchen,  he  thrust  the  offending 
stays  into  the  glowing  fire  with  this  sententious  comment : 
'.'  Tell  your  Aunt  Mary  that  I  can  burn  these  things  just  as 
fast  as  she  can  make  them!"  I  knew  that  he  could  and 
would,  and  discreetly  desisted  from  any  further  attempt  to 
overrule  his  authority  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

I  owe  it  to  my  sensible  and  resolute  father  that  I  was 
not  injured  in  my  youth  by  unhealthy  dress,  no  matter  how 
much  it  was  the  fashion.  Ignorant  of  physiology  or  anat- 
omy, his  good  sense  stood  him  in  place  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  I  was  always  loosely  attired  in  fabrics  and  fash- 
ion suitable  to  the  rigorous  and  changeable  climate  of  my 
native  city.     His  influence  over  me  was  unbounded.     I  over- 
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flowed  with  energy,  was  persistent  in  purpose,  and  tempest- 
uous when  interfered  with.  I  was  ambitious  to  excel,  and 
miserable  when  I  failed,  subject  to  moods  and  storms  of 
emotion    produced   by    seemingly    slight    causes,   which   I 
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He  took  from  his  pocket  his  sharp  jack-knife  and  cut  asunder  the  lacings  at  the  back,  and 
the  straps  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  stays  dropped  to  the  floor. 

neither  comprehended  nor  was  able  to  control.  In  every 
emergency  I  went  to  my  father,  who  always  gave  me  the 
best  direction  and  advice  that  he  was  able  to  offer. 

My  sense  of  justice  was  very  keen,  and  I  would  brook 
no  invasion  of  my  own  rights,  nor  those  of  my  sisters  or 
friends.  If  they  would  not  stand  up  for  themselves,  then  I 
would  stand  up  for  them.  My  methods  of  championship 
frequently  brought  me  under  my  father's  condemnation,  and 
having  implicit  faith  in  him,  then  my  conscience  took  sides 
against  me.     I   believed   myself  disapproved  of   God,  and 
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dropped  into  the  depths  of  self-execration  and  abasement. 
And  3^et,  on  the  very  next  provocation  I  Tvould  flame  out 
in  resentment  of  any  injustice  done  to  me  or  mine,  defend 
myself  with  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  and  again  drop 
under  the  ban  of  my  father  and  my  conscience. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  I  graduated  from 
the  Hancock  School,  and  received  one  of  the  six  medals  an- 
nually awarded  to  girls  for  good  scholarship  and  behavior. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  left  a  fund  to  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
income  of  which  was  expended  in  medals  for  good  scholar- 
ship among  boys;  and  later  the  city  government  decided  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  for  a  similar  purpose  among 
girls.  The  award  of  a  medal  compelled  my  retirement  from 
the  scliool.  I  could  have  remained  until  the  age  of  sixteen 
but  for  that.  The  city  provided  no  higher  education  for 
girls  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools.  There  were  denom- 
inational academies  and  seminaries  that  offered  something  in 
the  way  of  more  advanced  education,  and  fashionable  private 
schools  that  furnished  accomplishments, —  a  veneer  of  con- 
ventional manners,  and  a  smattering  of  such  knowledge  as 
might  be  found  useful  in  polite  society.  The  tuition  at  these 
latter  schools  was  expensive,  and  public  sentiment  was  not 
very  warm  in  their  favor. 

What  I  was  to  do  next  was  not  very  clear  to  my  parents, 
and  meantime,  while  my  future  hung  in  the  balance,  I  was 
informed  that  I  was  to  study  at  home  and  help  my  mother. 
I  had  views  of  my  own  which  did  not  comport  with  this 
ignoble  disposition  of  my  time,  for  there  were  so  many  to 
help  in  our  simple  household,  that  I  should  have  been  idle 
half  the  time.  My  uncle  Philip,  who  was  master  of  a  coast- 
ing vessel,  had  made  me  a  present  of  ten  dollars,  according 
to  his  promise,  if  I  should  receive  a  Hancock  School  medal, 
and,  a  little  later,  had  added  another  ten  dollars  to  this  sum 
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for  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  dress.  A  young  girl  of  to- 
day would  regard  this  a  very  meagre  allowance  for  a  dress, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  a  generous  sum.  I  laid  away  both 
his  gifts,  holding  them  in  reserve  for  the  continuance  of  my 
education. 

It  was  very  irksome  to  my  impatient  spirit  to  await  my 
father's  slow  decision  concerning  the  next  step  in  my  train- 
ing, and  very  soon  I  had  formulated  plans  of  my  own,  and 
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I  sought  the  establishment  of  a  well-known  dressmaker  and  bargained  with  her  to  teach  me 

her  trade. 

promptly  proceeded  to  execute  them.  I  sought  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  well-known  dressmaker  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  bargained  with  her  to  teach  me  her  trade.  I  seemed 
much  older  than  I  really  was,  and  had  a  serious  air  for  one 
of  my  age.  She  probably  thought  me  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  needle,  for  she  agreed  to  teach  me  all  she  herself  knew 
in  four  months.  My  father  frowned  on  this  scheme,  but  my 
mother  favored  it.  If  I  learned  nothing  else,  I  should  now 
be  compelled  to  learn  to  sew.  The  months  that  followed 
were  very  severe,  and  very  wearisome.  I  lost  appetite  and 
flesh  under  my  self-imposed,  duty.  But  I  was  in  dead  earn- 
est, and  determined  to  learn  the  art  of  dressmaking.     I  fore- 
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swore  all  reading  and  study  for  the  time,  and  persisted  to 
the  end,  —  not  losing  an  hour,  nor  missing  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  I  sought.  I  finally  mastered  what 
I  had  undertaken,  and  was  able  to  cut,  fit,  sew,  and  finish 
such  gowns  as  were  worn  by  women  and  children,  if  they 
were  not  too  elaborately  trimmed. 

When  my  apprenticeship  was  ended,  1  presented  my 
mother  a  pretty  dress,  bought  with  money  I  had  earned  at 
dressmaking  in  the  evenings,  when  I  worked  for  my  young 
friends  and  relatives.  Not  only  had  I  bought  the  material, 
but  I  had  cut,  fitted,  and  made  the  gown  with  my  own 
hands,  which  became  her  wonderfully.  The  gift  drew  from 
her  encomiums  and  endearing  language,  which  were  not 
elicited  by  the  winning  of  the  Hancock  School  medal.  I 
never  again  heard  her  express  fears  lest  I  might  become  a 
"shiftless"  woman,  a  characterization  as  terrible  as  an 
anathema,  from  the  lips  of  a  thorough  Kew  Englander. 
I  had  little  opportunity  at  that  time  to  practice  my  newly- 
acquired  art  outside  my  own  home,  nor  were  the  wages  to 
be  earned  at  it  sufficiently  large  to  tempt  me  to  follow  it. 
The  best  and  most  experienced  dressmakers  commanded 
only  fifty  cents  for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours,  and  a 
novice  like  myself  was  paid  not  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  But  the  time  came  in  after 
years  when,  as  wife  and  mother,  my  early  knowledge  of 
dressmaking  was  of  great  value  to  me. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  I  should  enter  the  "  Female 
Seminary"  at  Charlestown  (now  included  within  the  limits 
of  Boston)  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study.  This  an- 
nouncement, made  by  my  father  at  the  breakfast  table  one 
morning,  banished  all  thoughts  of  dressmaking,  and  allayed 
my  anxieties  lest  my  school  days  were  ended.  This  semi- 
nary, established  and  conducted  by  the  Baptists,  was  a  famous 
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educational  institution  in  that  day  of  small  things,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  New  England.  The  theolog- 
ical students  of  the  Newton  Divinity  School  spoke  of  it  irrev- 
erently as  the  "rib  factory,"  as  many  of  the  young  the- 
ologues  obtained  wives  from  the  institution.  The  male 
students  of  those  demure  days  just  as  inevitably  gravitated 
towards  young  women's  schools  as  they  do  at  the  present 
time. 

Miss  "Whiting  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  was  the  founder  and 
principal  of  the  Seminary,  and  was  cotemporary  with  Mary 
Lyon,  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  These  two  women 
were  personal  friends,  and  so  much  alike  in  character  as  to 
suggest  duplicates  of  the  same  individuality.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Miss  Whiting  to  found  a  school  similar  to  that  of 
Mount  Holyoke ;  but  her  friends  and  advisers,  who  con- 
tributed money  to  her  project,  disapproved  of  her  plan  so 
entirely  that  she  was  obliged  to  accede  to  their  wishes. 
Rev.  Rollin  H.  ISTeale,  my  beloved  pastor  and  friend,  per- 
suaded my  father  that  this  particular  school  was  well  suited 
to  my  needs ;  and  I  think  he  was  right. 

It  was  the  happiest  moment  I  had  ever  known  when  I 
found  myself  inducted  into  the  studious  life  of  the  seminary, 
which  throbbed  with  indefinable  aspirations  of  a  noble  order. 
The  Faculty  was  composed  of  scholarly  and  lovable  young 
women,  all  intent  on  improvement,  and  on  doing  their  best 
for  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care.  I  fell  in  love  with 
them  all  immediately,  after  my  headlong  fashion,  and  was 
so  unspeakably  happy  that  I  would  not  have  thanked  any 
one  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  heaven.  To  meet  Miss 
Catherine  Badger,  the  excellent  teacher  of  astronomy,  on  a 
cold  winter  morning  at  five  o'clock,  that  we  might  study 
some  phenomena  of  the  heavens  through  her  telescope,  was 
a  bliss  beyond  compare.     To  be  sure,  I  was  obliged  to  rise 
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early,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
walk  a  mile  or  more  to  her  father's  house,  where  her  tele- 
scope was  mounted,  and  was  half  frozen  in  the  effort.  But 
what  of  that  ?  I  was  compensated  by  a  look  through  the 
telescope  under  her  direction,  and  by  listening  to  her 
explanations  and  suggestions,  which  were  sure  to  set  my 
imagination  on  fire  and  give  wings  to  my  fancy. 

To  sit  with  Miss  Richardson,  the  teacher  of  Latin,  with 
the  vEneid  open  before  us,  listening  to  her  comments  upon 
this  wonderful  poem ;  her  historic  account  of  the  days  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written ;  to  dream  of  the 
far-away  past  when  the  world  seemed  to  throb  with  a  love 
of  poetry  and  art  as  it  had  not  since ;  to  go  home  laden 
with  books  that  made  more  clear  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
poet,  and  over  which  I  was  sure  to  speculate  until  the 
evening  ran  far  into  the  night,  —  all  this  enriched  my  life 
beyond  my  power  to  express.  Even  Playfair's  Euclid, 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Carter,  became  more  interest- 
ing than  a  novel.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  studies,  so  eager 
to  master  everything  taught  in  the  institution,  that  I  fre- 
quently provoked  the  laughter  of  my  teachers,  who  would 
remind  me  that  there  was  a  day  after  to-day. 

There  was  only  one  drawback,  and  that  grew  out  of  the 
ever-present  and  morbid  fear  that  the  expense  of  my  educa- 
tion was  encroaching  too  heavily  on  the  slender  resources  of 
my  parents.  I  had  suffered  from  my  earliest  life,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  from  this  morbid  sensitiveness.  Whenever  I 
presented  a  bill  to  my  father  for  the  payment  of  books  and 
tuition,  I  counted  it  a  dark  day  in  my  calendar,  to  be  ob- 
served with  anguish  and  tears.  I  did  not  understand  that 
the  happiness  of  both  my  parents  was  heightened  by  their 
efforts  to  educate  their  children,  and  in  witnessing  their  pro- 
gress.    To  them  my  anxiety  seemed  so  absurd  that  when  I 
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made  any  allusion  to  it,  the  whole  subject  was  pooH-poohed 
and  instantly  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  mention.  They 
little  realized  what  torments  I  endured  when  I  counted  the 
cost  to  thein,  of  my  happy  life,  and  of  my  preparations  for 
future  usefulness. 

The  burden  was  unexpectedly  lifted  from  me.  Before 
the  lirst  term  was  ended,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  junior 
department  was  compelled  to  resign  her  position,  on  account 
of  death  in  her  father's  family,  and  I  was  invited  by  the 
trustees  of  the  seminary  to  take  her  place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  on  the  same  salary  received  by  her. 
I  was  to  teach  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history,  geog- 
raphy, English  composition,  and  penmanship,  for  which  I 
was  thought  competent.  The  confidence  expressed  in  my 
ability  gave  me  faith  in  myself,  and  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, which  would  enable  me  to  provide  for  the  next  term 
at  the  seminary.  I  entered  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  my  new  duties,  the  class  recitations  being  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  other  means  provided  for  my  own 
instruction  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours.  I  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  the  following  term  as  an 
"  Assistant  Pupil,"  and  at  the  same  time  took  more  than  the 
full  course  of  study.  With  unremitting  effort  and  unflag- 
ging industry,  working  almost  incessantly  day  and  night,  I 
accomplished  in  two  years  the  course  that  was  laid  out  for 
four,  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Instruction  by  the 
trustees  before  the  day  of  my  graduation.  I  w^as  to  teach 
both  French  and  Latin,  to  which  afterwards  was  added  in- 
struction in  Italian. 


CHAPTEK  YII. 

MY  SISTER  RACHEL  — HER  LOVELY  CHARACTER  AND 
UNTIMELY  DEATH  — A  REMARKABLE  INTERVIEW  — A 
CRISIS  IN  MY   LIFE. 

My  Relations  to  my  Sister  —  We  Grow  up  together  and  Occupy  the  Same 
.  Room  —  Failing  Visibly  before  our  Eyes  —  A  Patient  Sufferer  —  A 
Blameless  Life  —  Our  very  Remarkable  Conversation  just  before  her 
Death  —  An  Impending  Sorrow  —  The  Shadow  of  Death  —  ' '  No,  I  am 
not  Afraid  to  Die  ! "  —  A  White  Dove  Flies  in  at  the  Window  —  "  Isn't 
it  a  Bad  Sign  when  a  White  Bird  Flies  into  a  Room  ? "  —  Passing  into 
Unconsciousness  —  Her  Peaceful  -Death  —  Inconsolable  Anguish  of  the 
Family  —  A  Broken-hearted  Mother  —  My  Father  and  I  are  Plunged  in 
Despair  —  A  Crisis  in  my  Life  —  Grojiing  in  the  Dark  —  Studying  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Original  —  Inquiries,  Doubts,  and  Fears  —  I  am 
Regarded  as  a  Possible  Heretic. 

WHILE  I  was  attending  the  seminary  at  Charlestown, 
I  reached  the  pivotal  point  in  my  history,  on  which 
my  future  life  and  character  turned.  I  did  not  know  it 
then  —  I  see  it  very  clearly  now.  All  the  lines  of  my  past 
experience  had  been  slowly  converging  toAvards  this  one 
focal  point,  and  when  I  reached  it  and  had  passed  through 
it,  the  doors  of  a  new  life  opened  to  me,  never  again  to 
close. 

My  sister  Eachel,  next  in  age  to  myself,  and  three  years 
younger,  was  a  delicate  child  from  birth.  It  was  only  by 
the  most  untiring  care  and  watchfulness  that  she  lived 
through  infancy  to  young  girlhood.  Had  our  mother  been 
p,  less  skillful  nurse,  and  less  resolute  in  her  unequal  battle 
for  the  life  of  her  child,  she  must  have  died  -in  the  first 
years  of  her  short,  sweet  life.     She  was  never  able  to  take 

part  in  our  boisterous  plays,  but  sat  near  by,  a  looker-on, 
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enjoying  our  games  in  her  quiet  way,  happy  if  they  pro- 
gressed peacefully,  but  withdrawing  immediately  if  any 
quarrel  or  disturbance  arose.  She  was  ten  years  old  before 
she  attended  school,  being  taught  at  home  in  the  meantime, 
and  manifesting  extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehension, 
joined  to  a  very  tenacious  memory. 

Always  pale,  with  large  brown  eyes,  her  oval  face 
framed  in  hair  like  spun  sunshine,  gentle,  and  always  sweet- 
tempered,  my  sister  Rachel  exerted  a  perpetual  influence  for 
good  in  our  family  circle.  I  Avas  less  positive  and  aggres- 
sive when  with  her,  and  forgot  my  own  interests  while 
ministering  to  her.  We  grew  up  together,  occupying  the 
same  room,  after  the  birth  of  a  still  younger  sister,  and  such 
was  the  imperative  need  of  my  care,  and  of  supplementing 
her  weakness  with  my  strength,  that  my  relation  to  her  was 
far  more  motherly  than  sisterly.  As  she  had  outlived  the 
perils  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  seemed  to  be 
gaining  in  strength  with  increasing  years,  our  fears  and 
anxieties  on  her  account  gradually  subsided.  Our  family 
physician.  Dr.  Shurtleff,  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  she 
would  in  time  become  a  comparatively  healthy  and  vigorous 
woman.  But  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  she  suf- 
fered extremely  from  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  treat- 
ment prescribed  for  the  disease  caused  her  more  suffering 
than  she  was  able  to  bear.  To  rest  on  an  inclined  plane  for 
hours  of  every  day,  supported  by.  a  strap  under  the  arms  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  another  under  the  chin,  while  heavy 
weights  were  attached  to  the  ankles,  for  the  straightening  of 
the  spinal  column,  was  unbearable  torture  to  the  delicate 
child.  Everything  was  done  to  tone  up  her  system,  and  to 
build  up  her  general  health,  but  she  failed  and  faded  visibly 
before  our  eyes,  and  yet  so~  sweetly  and  uncomplainingly 
that  we  were  hardly  aware  of  her  increasing  weakness. 
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Reared  oy  the  same  parents  as  myself,  and  trained  in  the 
same  rehgious  doctrines,  my  sister  seemed  to  shed  whatever 
was  stern  in  the  belief  so  fully  expounded  to  us,  and  to 
accept  only  that  which  was  gracious  and  loving.  She  fol- 
lowed carefully  all  the  religious  observances  of  the  house- 
hold, never  omitted  the  daily  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  as 
marked  out  by  my  father,  and  found  happiness  where  I  was 
plunged  into  torment,  I  rarely  spoke  to  her  of  my  mental 
difficulties,  nor  of  the  horror  that  so  frequently  brooded 
over  and  settled  upon  me,  because  of  the  fear  that  a  terrible 
doom  awaited  most  of  the  human  race.  The  dear  child 
sometimes  expostulated  with  me  in  her  gentle  way,  telling 
me  that  I  should  "serve  God  mth  gladness  and  not  with 
fear."  I  had  learned  that  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion 
were  unintelligible  to  many  persons  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  but  I  did  not  understand  what  made  the  differ- 
ence between  us. 

The  severe  heat  of  the  summer  had  been  very  exhausting 
to  my  sister,  and  under  its  torrid  atmosphere  she  had  failed 
so  rapidly  that  we  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  cool  autumn. 
The  country  air  did  not  revive  her,  nor  the  beautiful  October 
days  with  their  glorious  pageants  of  morning  sunrise  and 
evening  sunset,  nor  yet  the  cool  nights  which  give  refreshing 
sleep.  There  was  no  increase  of  health  to  the  gentle  suf- 
ferer. There  were  nights  in  which  she  laid  awake  in  pain 
during  all  the  long  hours.  Lying  beside  her  I  would  fancy 
that  I  heard  a  sobbing  near  me,  and  would  speak  to  her ;  but 
there  was  ho  response,  and  I  would  drop  asleep  again,  to  be 
again  awakened  by  the  same  sound  of  subdued  sobbing. 
Placing  my  hand  on  her  face,  I  would  find  her  weeping, 
and  her  pillow  wet  with  tears.  It  was  always  pain,  a  neu- 
ralgic pain,  which  not  even  my  mother's  nursing  and  reme- 
dies could  wholly  allay,  that  caused  this  anguish  and  drove 
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sleep  from  her  eyes.  Still,  she  took  her  place  at  the  table 
day  after  day,  joined  tlie  rest  of  tiie  family  at  prayers  and 
breakfast,  and  we  talked  of  her  becoming  stronger  and 
better. 

One  afternoon  she  asked  me  to  bring  my  books  to  her 
chamber,  and  to  study  by  her  bedside.  I  did  as  she  desired, 
but  there  was  no  chance  for  study.  She  was  in  a  mood  for 
talk.  Her  eyes  were  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  vivid  flush.  She  talked  incessantly,  and  of 
everything  while  we  sat  together.  I  brought  her  sewing- 
table  and  writing-desk  to  her  bedside,  and  all  the  small 
treasures  she  had  accumulated  in  her  short  life.  She  appor- 
tioned them  all  among  her  kindred  and  friends,  and  wrote 
on  each  gift  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
it,  and  left  all  in  my  charge. 

"  Why  do  you  give  away  all  your  '  keepsakes '  and  con- 
veniences, Rachel  ? "  I  enquired.  "  It  seems  almost  like  pre- 
paring to  die." 

"  We  never  know  what  may  happen,"  she  replied  grave- 
ly, "  and  it  is  well  to  be  ready." 

"  But,  my  sisi,er^  don't  you  expect  to  recover  from  this 
illness  ?  We  all  believe  you  will,  and  you  are  already  better. 
You  don't  expect  to  die,  Rachel  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  don't  think  much  about  it.  But  if  I 
die,  please  give  these  little  things  to  the  persons  whose  names 
are  written  on  them." 

I  ventured  another  question.  A  premonition  of  impend- 
ing sorrow  came  over  me.  If  my  sister  was  standing  on  the 
verge  of  the  other  world,  I  must  know  if  she  feared  death, 
or  if  she  anticipated  it  with  hope.  And  I  put  the  question 
tenderly,  but  with  a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  her  little 
hands  inclosed  in  mine. 

"  My  dear  sister,  you  are  not  afraid  to  die  ?  You  are 
sure  God  will  receive  you,  and  will  welcome  you  ? " 
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She  swept  my  face  with  her  preternaturally  bright  eyes, 
that  for  a  moment  searched  my  thoughts,  and  then,  winding 
both  arms  around  my  neck,  she  drew  me  down  to  her, 

"  ]S"o,  Mary,  I  am  not  afraid.  God  "will  take  care  of  me, 
even  better  than  you  have  done !  If  I  die,"  she  continued 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "be  sure  to  tell  Papa  that  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  once  omitted  my  prayers,  night 
or  morning,  in  all  my  life,  and  that  I  read  the  Bible  regu- 
larly just  as  he  has  planned  it.  And  tell  Mamma  to  forgive 
me  if  I  spoke  fretfully  when  we  drove  to  Dorchester  last 
week,  for  I  was  very  ill  for  a  few  moments,  and  didn't  want 
her  to  know  it." 

The  "RTLndow  was  open,  and  just  then  a  tame  white  dove 
flew  in,  and  alighting  for  an  instant  on  the  sill,  began  to 
flutter  about  the  chamber.  It  perched  on  the  mantel  among 
the  little  ornaments,  and  finally  settled  on  my  sister's  pil- 
low, when  she  stroked  it  with  her  hand.  There  were  a 
number  of  doves  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  was  evi- 
dently some  one's  pet.  After  a  while  it  flew  back  to  the 
window-sill,  and  dropped  down  out  of  sight.  My  sister  had 
watched  it  with  much  interest,  and  turning  to  me,  asked, 
"  Isn't  it  considered  a  sign  of  coming  death  to  a  member  of 
the  family,  when  a  white  bird  flies  into  a  room,  and  settles 
down  in  it  ? "     I  pooh-poohed  at  this,  and  said  : 

"  Of  course  you  don't  believe  such  nonsense.  The  en- 
trance into  a  house  of  a  white  dove  as  tame  and  gentle  as 
that  can  only  mean  love  and  good  will."  We  continued 
talking  on  various  matters,  her  thoughts  constantly  recur- 
ring to  the  subject  of  death,  of  which  she  spoke  in  a  cheer- 
ful way,  and  as  if  it  had  no  unpleasant  associations  for  her. 

The  tea  hour  arrived,  and  our  father  came  to  her  cham- 
ber and  bore  her  in  his  strong  arms  to  the  dining-room, 
while  she  clung  around  his  neck,  laid  her  face  against  his 
bearded  cheek,  patted  him  softly,  and  whispered  : 
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"  Good  papa,  to  cariy^  his  fifteen-year-old  baby  down 
stairs  in  his  arms !     How  can  I  pay  him  ? " 

"  By  getting  well  as  fast  as  you  can,  my  daughter ! "  was 
his  reply. 

"Then  I'll  get  well  to-morrow!"  was  her  gay  answer, 
smiling  in  his  face. 

In  an  hour  we  were  summoned  to  her  bedside,  for  she 
was  battling  for  her  life  with  a  cruel  assault  of  pain  that 
was  unendurable.  Two  physicians  were  called,  and  both 
arrived  at  the  same  moment,  but  before  they  were  able  even 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  her  case,  she  had  passed  into  uncon- 
sciousness, and  was  gone. 

Nobody  is  ev^r  prepared  for  death,  and  we  had  clung  so 
fondly  and  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  Rachel  would  re- 
cover, that  while  others  saw  there  was  but  a  hand's  breath 
of  life  before  her,  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  She  will  surely  get 
well ! "  My  father  gathered  us  around  our  sister's  bed- 
side, and  we  knelt  together,  while  he  poured  out  to  God  the 
anguish  of  our  common  bereavement,  in  language  that  was 
burdened  with  sorrow.  He  implored  our  heavenly  Father 
to  give  us  in  our  own  souls  the  witness  of  her  happiness  in 
the  unknown  world  whither  she  had  gone.  He  entreated 
that  we  might  have  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  great  afflic- 
tion, and  not  murmur  or  fault  the  Divine  Providence,  when 
he  who  gave  the  beloved  one  had,  in  his  own  good  time, 
taken  her  away. 

I  listened  as  if  my  soul's  salvation  depended  on  the  act 
of  hearing.  Not  one  word  was  uttered  of  assurance  that  all 
was  well  with  the  dear  sister ;  not  one  intimation  that  she 
had  entered  into  a  larger,  nobler,  and  happier  life.  Flung 
out  of  existence  into  the  dark,  a  delicate,  white-souled  child, 
who  had  never  in  the  stern  discipline  of  her  father's  house 
suffered  punishment;  who,  in  all  her  little  life,  had  never 
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brought  down  upon  herself  one  word  of  criticism  or  con- 
demnation ;  who  was,  in  the  family,  the  perpetual  Messiah, 
forever  mnning  us  over  to  that  which  was  right  and  good, 
—  and  now, —  where  was  she  'i  I  could  not  endure  the  de- 
spairing thoughts  that  enwrapped  me  like  a  pall,  and  when 
my  father  had  uttered  the  "  Amen ''  which  closed  his  prayer, 
involuntarily  I  broke  into  a  petition  m3^self : 

"Our  Father!  our  beloved  daughter  and  sister  cometh 
to  Thee !  Open  thine  arms  to  receive  her  with  divine  com- 
passion, and  fatherly  tenderness.  Surround  her  with  loving 
care  and  heavenly  influences,  since  neither  father,  mother, 
nor  sister  can  follow  her  whither  she  has  gone.  How 
blameless  has  been  her  life !  How  poAverful  for  good  has 
been  her  example  in  the  household,  she,  the  weakest  and 
feeblest  of  us  all !  Never  has  she  transgressed  thy  law,  — 
never  committed  one  sin,  —  never  for  her  has  punishment 
been  necessary,  —  and  she  has  lived  among  us,  an  exponent 
of  the  Di\'ine  Spirit,  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character. 
Receive  her,  O  God,  with  anguish  of  soul  we  implore  it,  — 
receive  her  to  thy  bosom,  and  enfold  her  in  thy  compas- 
sionate love ! " 

My  mother,  who  knelt  beside  me,  enclosed  me  with  her 
arm,  and  held  me  tightly.  I  had  voiced  her  feelings,  as  I 
had  my  own.  My  father  made  no  comments,  but  remained 
on  his  knees  sobbing,  till  my  unusual  prayer  was  ended. 
As  in  all  ages,  our  hearts  cried  out  for  the  beloved  one,  who 
had  been  wrenched  from  our  embrace,  but  there  came  back 
to  us  no  answer. 

The  funeral  services  were  as  desolate  and  devoid  of  com- 
fort as  they  could  be.  It  was  esteemed  the  proper  thing  to 
make  them  so,  in  those  days.  Black,  black,  everywhere,  — 
no  flowers,  —  no  uplifting  music,  —  no  helpful  words  of 
faith,  hope,  or  blessedness.     The  tendency  of  the  service 
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was  towards  instruction,  and  warning  to  the  young.  They 
were  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  sudden  death,  and,  if  unpre- 
pared for  it,  how  sad  their  doom !  With  solemnity  and 
discordance,  they  sang  a  dismal  hymn  of  warning,  beside 
the  open  coffin  of  the  whitest-souled  being  I  have  ever 
known,  on  whose  glorified  face  there  rested  at  that  very 
moment,  a  beatific  and  smiling  content. 

I  had  now  reached  a  crisis  in  my  life.  Happiness  and  I 
had  parted  company  forever,  unless  in  some  certain  and 
assured  manner  I  could  be  convinced  that  my  sister  Rachel 
Avas  not  among  the  lost.  My  father  was  plunged  into 
despair  as  deep  and  dark  as  my  own,  but  he  besought 
heaven  if  all  was  well  with  his  child,  to  give  him  internal 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  believe 
her  one  of  the  "  redeemed."  There  was  no  such  easy  way 
for  me  out  of  my  mental  trouble.  I  must  know  how  it 
was,  and  how  could  I  know  ?  If  my  sister  were  lost,  then 
I  would  follow  her,  and  share  with  her  the  eternal  anathema 
of  banishment  from  heaven.  And  in  the  half -frenzied  con- 
versations I  held  with  our  large-hearted,  generous,  and 
liberal  minister.  Dr.  Neale,  I  repeatedly  asserted  this.  In 
after  years  he  said  to  me,  "  If  I  had  understood  the  Chris- 
tian religion  then  as  I  do  now,  I  might  have  helped  you 
through  that  sad  phase  of  your  life."  For  he  grew  into  a 
larger  faith  as  he  became  older,  and  ceased  to  believe  that 
God  would  allow  any  of  his  creatures  to  be  absolutely  lost. 
And  he  quoted  to  me  from  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam," 
adding,  "  that  is  my  thought  also." 


•  Oh,  yet  I  trust  that  somehow  good 
Shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood  ;  — 
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"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete;  — 

"That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or,  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

"Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall. 
At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

"So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light  ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

But  at  the  time,  lie  only  entreated  me  not  to  rebel 
against  God's  will,  but  to  accept  the  inevitable.  "Make 
your  own  calling  and  election  sure,"  was  his  advice,  "  and 
be  content  to  leave  your  sister  in  the  hands  of  a  God  who 
is  too  good  to  be  unkind,  and  too  wise  to  be  mistaken."  It 
was  not  advice  that  I  needed,  but  light  in  my  mental  dark- 
ness, and  rest  and  peace.  I  had  not  an  acquaintance  who 
was  liberal  in  religious  thought,  ■ —  not  one  who  was  what 
was  called  an  "  unbeliever,"  —  and  I  knew  of  no  book,  or 
periodical  that  taught  a  different  theology,  or  philosophy  of 
life,  from  that  in  which  I  had  been  instructed.  "  Who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow."  And  I 
now  began  a  re-reading  of  the  Kew  Testament,  marking  all 
passages  which  were  relied  on  as  teaching  "  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  finally  impenitent,"  —  and  also  those  which 
seemed  to  refute  such  a  doctrine,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
the  latter  many  times  more  numerous  than  the  former. 
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M}'^  mother  alone  Avas  able  to  comfort  me.  Broken- 
hearted herself  at  the  loss  of  a  child  whose  well-being  from 
birth  had  lain  upon  her  heart,  and  whose  delicacy  of  phys- 
ique had  required  more  than  usual  tender  and  watchful 
affection,  she  rejected  the  idea  that  Rachel  was  lost.  "  Does 
God  command  us  to  be  better  than  He  is  ? "  she  would  in- 
quire, when  assailed  because  of  her  "  unsoundness  of  faith," 
as  many  called  it.  "  Does  He  command  us  to  forgive  as  we 
would  be  forgiven,  and  will  He  then  refuse  to  forgive  the 
least  offense,  forever  ?  Does  He  command  us  '  to  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,'  and  will  He  then  violate  his  own  law  to 
'  all  eternity  '  1  If  my  daughter  has  failed  of  heaven,  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  one  who  has  ever  lived."  When 
reminded  that  "mere  morality"  could  not  save  a  human 
being,  my  mother  replied,  "  Morality  is  practical  good  liv- 
ing, and  is  a  part  of  religion,  and  those  whose  lives  are 
noble  and  helpful  to  the  world  show  themselves  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  are  Christians." 

No  amount  of  theological  disputation  removed  her  from 
her  anchorage,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death,  quiet  woman  as 
she  was,  my  mother  never  hesitated  to  avow  her  belief  that 
religion  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  and  that  it  is  not 
possible,  for  God,  whose  very  nature  is  love,  to  send  into  life 
any  creature,  knowing  that  eternal  torment  awaits  him. 
An  infinite  liend  might  do  this,  but  never  an  infinite  God. 
I  finally  decided  to  read  for  myself  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original.  In  the  disputations  and  controversies  of  that 
time,  much  was  said  concerning  the  incorrect  translations  of 
words  and  phrases  of  the  New  Testament,  and  at  last  I  de- 
termined to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  to  enable 
me  to  read  the  book  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  writ- 
teji.  I  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  a  tutor  who 
was  a  college  graduate,  but  at  that  time  an  ex-minister,  who 
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had  retired  from  his  profession  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Quietly  and  almost  secretly,  I  began  my  work  with  him.  I 
had  studied  Greek  before,  and  already  knew  a  little  of  the 
language.  My  teacher  was  not  of  the  best,  and  could  not 
give  me  the  time  and  instruction  for  which  I  had  stipulated. 
But  the  earnestness  of  my  purpose  held  me  steadily  to  niy 
work,  through  all  hindrances  and  obstructions.  And  when 
I  had  finished  this  task  of  months,  to  which  I  had  set  my- 
self, I  closed  the  New  Testament  \vith  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  not  taught  in  its 
pages.  That  punishment  follows  wrong-doing  ineAdtably,  is 
indeed  taught,  but  punishment  that  is  reformatory,  the  pen- 
alty of  \aolated  law,  which  is  not  vindictive.  "  No  chasten- 
ing for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous: 
nevertheless,  afterward,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  to  them  who  are  exercised  thereby."  That 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

I  found  the  gospels  and  epistles  luminous  with  love  and 
good-will,  with  compassion  and  forgiveness,  with  pity  and 
mercy,  and  at  times  my  spirits  became  buoyant  at  the  divine 
tenderness  that  glorified  the  printed  page,  as  I  slowly  read 
it  in  the  original,  I  hardly  dared  breathe  it  to  myself,  for 
I  supposed  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  doubted 
the  accepted  belief.  I  lacked  confidence  in  myself  and  in 
my  own  judgment,  and  knowing  what  a  host  of  scholars 
were  arrayed  on  the  other  side,  and  that  their  views 
had  been  held  for  centuries,  I  was  afraid  I  was  not  compe- 
tent to  judge,  and  was  not  much  happier  than  before.  1 
wearied  my  father,  Dr.  Neale,  and  my  friends  in  the  church, 
with  interminable  puzzling  questions.  I  was  looked  at 
askance  as  a  possible  heretic,  by  the  older  members  of  the 
church,  and  was  cautioned  by  others  not  to  allow  my  rebel- 
lious spirit  to  doubt  the  authority  of  God's  word. 


CHAPTEK  YIII. 

I  AM  INVITED  TO  TEACH  SCHOOL  ON  A  SOUTHERN  PLAN- 
TATION—"  RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  HOME  LIKE  A  BOY"  — 
MY  ARRIVAL  IN  "OLE  VIRGINNY." 

An  Unexpected   Invitation  —  Am  Invited  to  Teach  tlie   Children  of  a 
Planter  in  "Ole  Virginny"  —  Bitter  Opposition  of  Friends  and  Kindred 

—  Clandestine  Preparations  —  "As  you  make  your  bed  so  you  must 
lie  "  —  Tender  Adieus  —  The  Parting  of  the  Ways  —  Starting  on  the 
Journey  —  Traveling  Fifty  Years,  ago  —  No  Baggage  Checks  in  Use  — 
"  Come  out  to  the  Baggage  Kyar,  and  tend  to  yer  Plunder  ! "  —  Remi- 
niscences of  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Van  Buren,  and  Giddings  —  Ten  Hideous  Miles  of  Staging  —  "Git 
Aboard  and  Quit  Foolin' ! "  —  Mules  nearly  Lost  in  Mud  —  Black  Jehus 

—  We  Endure  Terrible  Bouncing  and  Shaking  for  Hours  —  Journey- 
ing by  Carriage  to  the  Plantation  —  I  Reach  my  Destination  —  "  De 
Teacher  from  de  Norf  "  —  My  Reception  by  the  Henderson  Family. 

WHILE  floundering  among  problems  that  I  could  not 
solve,  I  received  an  invitation  to  teach  the  children 
of  a  family  living  in  the  extreme  south  of  Virginia,  with 
the  offer  of  a  salary  very  much  beyond  anything  that  I 
could  obtain  in  JSTew  England.  It  mattered  little  to  me  that 
the  compensation  offered  was  beyond  my  expectations.  I 
was  not  in  quest  of  money  but  light,  rest,  mental  peace, — 
some  explanation  of  God  and  human  destiny  that  would 
make  life  other  than  a  hideous  and  cruel  dream.  If  I  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  I  should,  at  least,  get  away  from  the 
surroundings  which  continually  recalled  the  tragedy  through 
which  I  had  passed.  A  new  phase  of  life  would  be  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  I  should  not  only  have  a  diversion  from 
the  memories  of  the  past,  but  give  my  friends  and  kindred 

a  vacation  from  myself,  which  I  was  beginning  to  feel  was  a 
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necessity  to  them.  I  decided  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  to  bat- 
tle ^Wth  mj^self  alone,  and  if  I  could  not  conquer  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  shadowed  my  life,  I  would  learn,  like  the 

camel,  to  struggle  mutely 
with  the  hea^aest  load,  and 
like  the  wolf,  die  in  silence. 
On  making  my  decision 
known  to  my  father,  he 
opposed  it  vehemently. 

"  A  daughter  should  live 
at  home  with  her  father," 
he  declared,  "  and  under  his 
protection,  obedient  to  his 
laws,  until  she  married,  and 
then  she  should  live  under 
her  husband's  roof,  and  be 
subject  to  him." 

I  did  not  debate  the 
subject,  for  my  desire  to  get 
away  from  home  and  to  enter  upon  new  scenes,  amid  new 
surroundings,  restrained  me,  and  caused  me  to  put  aside  all 
other  considerations.  I  urged  my  wishes  most  earnestly, 
but  my  father  cut  short  my  elaborate  portrayal  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Southern  situation  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
and  an  emphatic  shake  of  his  head. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  this  subject;  please  do  not 
mention  the  matter  to  me  again.  You  are  doing  well  enough 
where  you  are,  and  had  better  stay  there,  and  it  is  my  wish 
that  you  should." 

My  wishes  were  quite  as  resolutely  opposed  by  other 
relatives  and  friends,  no  one  seconded  them,  not  even  my 
beloved  minister,  Kev.  Dr.  ISTeale,  and  I  declined  the  invita- 
tion very  reluctantly. 
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But  my  Yirginian  correspondents  were  loth  to  accept 
my  declination,  and  wrote  again,  making  a  more  advanta- 
geous pro])osal.  They  had  written  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charlestown  Seminary,  where  I  was  teaching,  and  had 
learned  something  of  my  plans  and  purposes,  and  their  re- 
newed offer  was  based  upon  the  information  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  source.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  twice  the  salary  I  was  receiving.  I  debated  the 
matter  silently  for  a  fortnight,  counseling  with  no  one.  My 
father  had  forbidden  me  to  speak  again  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  my  mother  had  told  me  in  her  sweet  way,  "  I  can 
accept  anything  that  will  be  for  your  good,  or  that  will  pro- 
mote your  well-being,"  and  my  surviving  sister  was  but 
eleven  years  old,  too  young  to  care  whether  I  left  home  or 
remained.  I  decided  to  accept  the  second  invitation  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  without  announcing  it,  began  my  preparations 
for  the  journey  and  three  years'  absence  immediately,  and 
with  clandestine  haste. 

I  had  never  been  from  under  my  father's  roof  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  week,  never  journeyed  unaccompanied 
by  him,  and  I  was  very  ignorant  of  traveling  and  of  the 
world  in  general;  but  I  had  no  misgivings  and  hoped  for 
success.  Up  to  the  last  moment  I  expected  my  father  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  interpose  his  authority  to  prevent  my  de- 
parture. But  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  When  I  told  him 
what  steps  I  had  taken,  and  that  I  should  leave  for  South- 
ern Virginia  the  next  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  via 
New  York,  he  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said,  "  Do  you  know  that  you  are  running  away  from  home 
like  a  boy?  I  am  sure  this  venture  of  yours  will  prove 
disastrous,  and  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  the  step  you  are 
taking.     But  as  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must  lie." 

When  the  time  of  parting  arrived,  and  my  father  bade 
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me  "Good-bye/'  he  kissed  me  most  tenderly,  and  said, 
"  Never  forget  that  you  have  a  father's  house  always  open 
to  you !  And  if  you  are  not  contented  in  Yirginia,  and  are 
not  well  treated,  come  home!  And  if  you  lack  money, 
write,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  you."  And  when  my  mother 
added  words  of  tenderness  to  her  adieus,  I  broke  down  ut- 
terly, and  begged  pardon  for  any  misdeeds  that  had  caused 
them  anxiety,  and  assured  them  that  I  desired  to  be  a  com- 
fort and  a  help  instead.  To  which  they  made  answer  that 
I  was  already  a  comfort  and  a  blessing.  Oh,  the  marvels  of 
parental  affection!  I  did  not  dream  that  I  was  leaving 
home  forever,  and  that  henceforth  I  should  be  only  a  guest 
in  my  father's  house.  I  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  but  I  did  not  know  it.  This  residence  at  the  South 
was  to  change  and  shape  my  future  career.  My  religious 
opinions,  my  conception  of  life,  my  ideas  of  duty,  my  aims 
and  purposes,  my  marriage,  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  m}^ 
after  life  received  character  and  direction  from  the  moulding 
influences  of  those  three  years  in  Southern  Virginia. 

The  facilities  for  traveling  fifty  years  ago  were  not  what 
they  are  to-day.  It  was  the  last  of  November  when  I 
started,  and  a  miserable  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  was  raging, 
which  delayed  the  boat  some  hours,  and  when  we  reached 
New  York  the  first  train  had  already  left  for  Philadelphia. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  two  daily  trains  running  be- 
tween these  two  great  cities.  The  trip  occupied  between 
five  and  six  hours,  and  the  next  train  did  not  leave  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  wheezing,  asthmatic  little 
steamer  conveyed  us  to  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  and  at 
that  point  a  train  on  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  trans- 
ported us  to  Camden,  from  whence,  after  midnight,  we  were 
ferried  across  the  Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia,  our  bag- 
gage following  early  the  next  morning. 
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There  was  no  system  of  travel  soutli  of  Pliiladelpliia. 
Railway  tickets  wei'e  bought  from  point  to  point,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  re-check  baggage  with  every  change  of  ticket. 
On  some  of  the  roads  no  baggage  checks  were  in  use,  and 
where  this  was  the  case  an  em})loye  w^ouid  thrust  his  head 
inside  the  door  of  the  car  and  bawl  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Passengers  will  please  c(jnie  out  to  the  baggage  car  and 
identify  their  trunks  I "  or,  farther  South,  "  Come  out  to 
the  baggage  kyar  and  'tend  to  3^er  plunder ! "  This  would 
occasion  a  rush,  a  confused  squabble,  a  good  deal  of  profan- 
ity, and,  one  by  one,  the  passengers  returned  to  their  seats 
"with  an  air  of  exhaustion. 

We  left  Philadelphia  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Washington  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  having 
traveled  continuously  during  the  twelve  hours.  We  crossed 
the  large  rivers  on  the  way  by  means  of  ferry  boats,  the 
baggage  being  unloaded  from  the  car  to  the  boat  in  every 
instance,  and  reloaded  after  crossing,  from  the  boat  to  the 
car.  At  Baltimore,  where  we  dined,  I  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  black  slaves,  who  served  us,  and  whom  I  regarded 
with  commiseration.  My  traveling  companions,  with  whom 
I  had  left  Boston,  were  detained  in  Washington  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  I  tarried  with  them.  Congress  had  just 
assembled,  and  at  "  Giddings'  Hotel,"  where  we  took  rooms, 
and  elsewhere,  I  saw  the  intellectual  giants  of  those  days 
who  were  worshiped  as  demi-gods  by  their  partisan  friends ; 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Benton,  Gid- 
dings, and  Yan  Buren;  the  latter,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  be  superseded  in  March  by  General 
Harrison,  grandfather  of  the  Chief  Executive  who  was 
inaugurated  in  1888. 

Henry  Clay,  the  orator,  most  strongly  impressed  me.  I 
listened  to  him  as  he  spoke  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  was 
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captivated  by  his  magnificent  presence,  his  contagious  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  glowing  eloquence ;  and  when  I  was  presented 
to  him  at  a  social  gathering,  called  a  "  levee,"  I  was  imme- 
diately put  at  ease  by  his  graciousness  and  courtesy ;  and 
(hiring  the  five  minutes  exchange  of  talk  that  ensued,  I  was 
conscious  of  appearing  at  my  best!  I  had  other  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  this  great  man  during  the  three  years  that  I 
remained  at  the  South,  and  learned  that  he  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  evoking  from  those  with  whom  he  entered  into 
conversation,  the  best  that  was  in  them.  Under  the  spell  of 
his  magical  presence  the  special  gift  with,  which  any  one 
was  endowed,  was  brought  to  the  front.  His  friends  very 
justly  dubbed  him  the  "  great  magician." 

A  five  hours'  sail  down  the  Potomac  river  took  us  from 
Washington  to  Potomac  Creek,  where  Ave  landed,  and  took 
stages  for  Fredericksburg.  On  the  way  down  the  river  we 
passed  Mount  Yernon,  the  home  and  burial  place  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Washington,  where,  as  now,  the  boat  halted,  and  its 
bell  was  tolled,  while  places  of  interest  were  pointed  out  to 
passengers.  Until  the  Ci\il  War,  I  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  those  ten  miles'  staging  to  Fredericksburg  as  the  roughest 
ride  I  ever  made ;  but,  during  the  war,  I  became  acquainted 
with  roads  and  vehicles  much  worse  than  anything  I  experi- 
enced on  the  way  to  Fredericksburg.  There  were  nine 
stage  coaches  awaiting  our  arrival,  marked  one,  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  each  passenger  having  been  supplied  on  the  boat 
with  a  ticket  bearing  the  number  of  the  coach  in  which  he 
was  to  drive.  Ticket  number  one  entitled  the  holder  to  a 
seat  in  coach  number  one,  etc.  Each  coach  was  drawn  by 
six  mules,  —  four  was  the  usual  complement,  but  the  roads 
were  so  much  worse  than  usual,  that  six  were  deemed  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion,  —  and  nine  passengers  with  their  ordi- 
nary luggage  made  a  full  load  for  each  coach. 
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Such  clumsy,  dirty,  ugly,  comfortless  stages  I  have  never 
seen  —  neither  before  nor  since.  They  were  so  encrusted 
with  mud  that  the  color  of  the  outside  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  inside  was  scarcely  less  free  from  dust  and 
dirt.  We  were  directed  to  take  our  seats  in  these  abomina-. 
ble  vehicles,  but  nobody  moved  a  muscle.  We  waited  to 
assure  ourselves  that  our  individual  trunks  and  boxes  were 
among  the  luggage  that  the  negroes  were  wheeling  from  the 
boat,  whooping  and  yelling  as  if  they  were  leading  a  charge. 
A  lively  war  of  words  then  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  vig- 
orous exchange  of  coach  tickets,  each  one  being  determined 
not  to  part  company  with  his  baggage.  We  heard  doleful 
accounts,  on  the  route,  of  trunks  that  had  tumbled  off  the 
coaches  into  the  "  sleiv,^''  and  been  left  there,  the  owner  not 
being  aboard  to  look  after  them,  and  we  had  resolved  that 
our  trunks  and  ourselves  should  go  in  partnership  on  the 
same  coach.  In  spite  of  the  frantic  exhortation  of  the 
agents  to  "  git  aboard  an'  quit  foolin'  over  yer  tickets  !  " 
which  fell  upon  ears  that  heard  not,  we  gave  undivided 
attention  to  the  proper  location  of  our  baggage,  until  we 
had  seen  it  safely  bestowed  on  the  right  stage,  and  securely 
strapped  on,  even  when  placed  on  top. 

At  last  after  a  wearisome  delay,  with  noise  and  confusion 
enough  for  a  second  Babel,  the  dubious  procession  of  mud- 
colored  coaches  started  on  its  way.  Almost  immediately 
the  mules  plunged  into  mud  almost  to  their  bellies,  floun- 
dered, tugged  desperately,  and  stuck  fast.  The  black  drivers 
encouraged  the  inelegant  but  accustomed  animals  in  a  dia- 
lect utterly  unintelligible  except  to  themselves  and  the 
mules.  Their  wonderfully  modulated  tones  indicated  some- 
times threats,  then  ridicule,  now  coaxing,  argument,  encour- 
agement, praise,  or  blame.  And  whenever  any  remarkable 
feat  was  accomplished,  when  the   poor  beasts  with   super- 
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human  effort  succeeded  in  pulling  the  coach  from  a  hole, 
where  one  side  was  sunk  in  mire  to  the  windows,  the  driv- 
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As  we  pulled  through  the  mud,  it  plashed  through  the  broken  windows,  and  came  in  at 

the  sides. 

ers'  jargon  betrayed  rapturous  aclmiration  of  their  steaming 
mules.  But  all  the  while  their  language  might  have  been 
Choctaw,  and  not  have  been  more  unfamiliar  to  our  ears. 
As  we  pulled  through  the  mud,  it  plashed  through  the 
broken  windoArs,  and  came  in  at  the  sides,  wetting  the  feet 
of  those  who  were  not  wrapped  in  the  noisome  buffalo 
robes. 

Suddenly  the  forward  wheels  would  make  a  plunge 
into  a  slough,  throwing  the  passengers  in  a  heap  on  the 
front  seats,  and  making  sad  havoc  of  hats  and  bonnets. 
Women  scrambled  frantically  out  of  the  arms  of  men,  into 
which  they  had  been  tossed  nolens  volens  —  and  men  begged 
pardon,  as  they  tumbled  on  the  necks  and  bumped  into  the 
faces  of  women  whom  they  had  never  seen  before.  Then 
the  clarion  voice  of  the  black  driver  would  ring  out  like  a 
bugle,  his  incomprehensible  patois  resounding  with  courage, 
energy,  and  persuasion,  which  were  accentuated  by  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  long  whip.  The  stimulated  mules  would 
plonge,  pull,  snort,  their  muscles  tense,  nostrils  distended, 
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flanks  smoking,  and  the  forward  wheels  would  be  lifted  out 
of  the  hole  with  a  jerk.  Then  down  would  go  the  hind 
wheels  in  their  turn,  and  inevitably  everybody  would  be 
])itched  into  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
general  mixing  up  inside  the  coach  would  follow.  This  pro- 
gramme was  varied  by  bouncing  over  long  stretches  of  cor- 
duroy road,  made  by  felling  trees  across  SAvampy  places, 
when  we  vibrated  like  shuttlecocks  betAveen  our  seats  and 
the  top  of  the  coacH,  with  a  vigor  that  gave  us  lame  and 
aching  backs  for  many  a  day.  Sometimes  the  coach  wab- 
bled about  with  a  sickening  motion,  that  blanched  every 
face  with  nausea.  A  few  rods  of  corduroy  road  would  re- 
lieve us,  for  its  bumping  proved  an  effectual  restorative. 

We  endured  this  horrible  battering,  bouncing,  splashing, 
and  stirring-up  for  four  and  a  half  hours,  and  then  reached 
Fredericksburg.  These  ten  miles  of  dismal  staging  were 
the  terror  of  all  travelers  from  Washington  to  Richmond. 
They  could  be  only  avoided  by  taking  a  boat  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  to  Richmond,  and  to  delicate  persons 
this  was  an  impossibility.  "  Hold  on,  driver,"  shouted  one 
of  the  last  of  the  passengers,  as  he  alighted  from  the  hide- 
ous stage,  "I've  been  so  mixed  up  with  that  fellow  over 
there  in  the  corner  that  I've  lost  my  identity ;  who's  getting 
out  now,  he  or  I  ? " 

My  journey  by  rail  ended  at  Eidgeway,  North  Carolina, 
for  the  Yirginia  plantation  to  which  I  was  bound  lay  partly  in 
that  state.  At  this  place,  according  to  instructions,  I  called 
on  "Major  Rainey,"  whose  house  adjoined  the  wretched, 
unfloored  hut  called,  by  courtesy,  "the  depot-house,"  and 
presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  planter 
to  whose  residence  I  was  journeying.  I  was  immediately 
sent  forward  to  the  plantation,  some  twelve  miles  distant,  in 
the  Major's  carriage.     The  roads  of  red  earth  were  execra- 
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ble,  the  horses  slow  and  poky,  and  the  driver  seemed  intent 
on  showing  me  how  nearly  he  could  upset  the  carriage, 
without  actually  doing  so.     Where  the  road  was  not  a  com- 


"  who's  getting  out  now,  he  or  I  ? 


men  cart-path  through  the  woods,  it  ran  through  "  old  fields," 
as  they  were  called,  entirely  grown  over  with  tall,  coarse 
grass.  They  were  once  productive  tracts  of  land,  but  had 
long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  peculiar  method  of  south- 
ern agriculture,  which  forced  successive  crops  of  tobacco 
or  corn,  without  enriching  the  soil.  When  the  land  was 
worn  out  by  this  wasteful  process  it  was  abandoned  as  though 
it  had  been  cursed,  and  no  effort  made  to  restore  it.  It  be- 
came an  "  old  field,"  and  the  grand  old  forests  were  felled 
to  furnish  more  land  for  the  raising  of  corn  and  tobacco. 
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Once  we  drove  through  three  continuous  miles  of  fragrant 
pine  woods,  the  road  zig-zagging  among  the  close  growing 
trees,  until  overcome  with  nausea,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
carriage  and  walk  on  after  it. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  western  sky  was  all 
aflame  with  its  dying  glory,  we  came  to  a  broad  plateau 
that  swelled  gently  up  from  the  Roanoke  river,  two  miles 
away,  and  the  large  white  plantation  house  loomed  up  be- 
fore me.  A  little  village  of  white  houses  clustered  around 
it.  The  kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  ice-house,  the  smoke-house, 
the .  house  for  spinning  and  weaving,  the  laundr}^,  the  tool- 
house,  the  general  store-house,  the  carriage-house,  with  a 
dozen  small  dwelling-houses,  —  these  last  being  occupied  by 
the  most  important  and  intelligent  house-servants,  —  all  glo- 
rying in  the  most  brilliant  whitewash,  were  ranged  around 
the  great  mansion,  at  the  rear,  and  at  varying  distances  from 
it.  Standing  out  against  the  bright  background  of  the  sky, 
they  were  indescribably  cheerful  in  their  appearance,  and 
suggested  hospitality,  welcome,  and  comfort ;  and  the  lone- 
liness tugging  at  my  heart-strings  lessened  a  little. 

The  road  was  excellent  now,  and  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
spacious  lawn,  green  as  in  June,  half  a  dozen  little  black  tat- 
terdemalions ran  to  open  the  gate  for  us  with  great  chatter- 
ing, and  "  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,"  their  rags  fluttering 
in  the  breeze. 

There  was  some  sort  of  telegraphy  between  the  little 

ragged  ebonies  at  the  gate,  and  a  bevy  of  the  same  species 

that  hung  about  the  steps  of  the  handsome  mansion.     For 

before  we  had  rolled  through  the  long  avenue  of  noble  oaks 

that  lined  the  carriage  road,  the  whole  family  were  grouped 

on  the  piazza  to  welcome  me.     Scores  of  woolly  heads,  with 

faces  of  every  shade  of  duskiness,  were  framed  in  the  windows, 

and  projected  from  the  doors  of  the  little  whitewashed  build- 
10 
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ings,  for,  "  de  teacher  from  de  Norf  had  come."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henderson,  my  future  host  and  hostess,  gave  me  a 
hearty  welcome,  that  almost  dissipated  the  homesickness 
with  wliich  I  was  already  struggling.  Laura  and  Mary,  the 
two  older  daughters,  sixteen  and  fourteen  years  old,  threw 
unrestrained  heartiness  into  their  greeting,  while  Jenny  and 
Lily,  the  two  youngest  children,  were  obstreperous  in  their 
delight,  jumping  up  and  down  in  their  noisy  gladness. 

As  for  the  boys,  Dick  and  Jamie,  twelve  and  ten  years 
old,  they  stood  shyly  apart,  as  if  afraid  they  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  kissing,  and  were  very  non-committal  as  to 
their  emotions  concerning  my  arrival.  To  them  my  coming 
meant  confinement  some  hours  of  every  day  in  the  little 
schoolhouse,  built  by  their  father  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It 
meant  a  curtailing  of  their  search  for  terrapins'  eggs,  ripe 
persimmons,  chinquapin  nuts,  wild  grapes,  and  bee  trees. 
They  were  not  sure  how  much  time  would  be  allowed  them 
to  roam  through  the  forests  with  their  favorite  servants, 
gun  in  hand,  or  to  paddle  up  and  down  the  river,  angling 
for  fish  that  were  worthless  when  caught.  So  the  boys 
very  wisely  refrained  from  demonstrations  of  welcome, 
and  brusquely  propounded  a  question  that  embodied  their 
thought :  "  You  won't  begin  school  till  you're  done  rested, 
will  you?" 

Amid  the  general  laugh  that  followed,  Mrs.  Henderson 
led  the  way  through  the  long,  light,  airy  hall,  which  was 
also  the  library,  and  curiosity  shop,  to  the  spacious  drawing- 
room,  over  the  polished  floor  of  which  I  walked  very  gin- 
gerly. Then  on  through  the  dining-room,  where  was  a 
colossal  side-board  and  cupboard,  the  former  well  stocked 
with  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  latter  with  rare  china, 
when  we  entered  the  immense  family  room,  much  larger 
than  any  two  of  the  largest  rooms  in   the  establishment. 
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A  wood  fire  blazed  in  the  mighty  fire-place;  the  tall 
brass  andirons  were  heaped  with  oak  and  hickory,  keep- 
ing in  its  place  a  back-log,  which  had  required  the 
united  strength  of  two  servants  to  bring  in.  There  was 
no  fender  surrounding  this  huge  fire,  and  for  several  weeks 
I  was  in  constant  anxiety,  when  the  family  were  assem- 
bled, lest  the  clothing  of  the  girls  would  catch  fire,  as  they 
darted  backwards  and  forwards,  or  sat  where  they  were 
continually  threatened  by  a  shower  of  sparks.  The  lofty 
room  glowed  with  heat,  and  was  ruddy  with  the  dancing 
flame. 

A  chintz-covered  bed  stood  in  one  corner,  the  size  of 
which  suggested  that  it  might  be  occupied  by  descendants 
of  the  Anakims.  An  equally  gigantic  mahogany  wardrobe 
occupied  another  corner,  which  "Black  Peter"  was  forever 
polishing  with  wax,  and  whose  topmost  hooks  and  shelves 
were  only  to  be  reached  by  a  step-ladder  concealed  in  its 
depths.  There  was  a  chest  of  low  drawers  surmounted  by 
a  desk,  heavy  with  brass  ornamentation,  in  which  were 
hidden  all  sorts  of  secret  nooks,  only  revealed  by  pressing 
an  invisible  spring,  or  removing  a  false  back  to  a  drawer  or 
pigeon-hole.  Large,  old-fashioned  book-cases  filled,  with 
classical  works,  and  standard  English  and  French  authors ; 
—  a  writing-table  heaped  with  stationery  and  yellow  quill 
pens,  which  Mr.  Henderson  made  and  mended  ;  —  a  sewing- 
table  loaded  with  baskets  of  needle- work  in  various  stages 
of  accomplishment,  and  with  knitting  and  crocheting ;  —  a 
round  table  always  in  the  center  of  the  room,  about  which 
the  whole  family  could  group  themselves,  and  which  had 
the  latest  newspapers,  with  the  Democratic  Review,  and 
Littell's  Living  Age ;  —  a  huge  medicine  chest  which  served 
as  pharmacy  for  the  five  hundred  people,  black  and  white, 
on  the  plantation  ;  —  two  chintz-covered  sofas,  three  or  f om- 
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immense  rocking-chairs,  a  full-length  mirror;  —  a  map  of 
Europe  and  one  of  the  United  States ;  life-size  portraits  of 
Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Washington, 
painted  by  Mrs.  Henderson  herself ;  —  these  made  up  the 
f arniture  and  decorations  of  this  family  room. 

Large  as  it  was,  it  had  a  cosy,  home-like  appearance. 
On  the  high  mantel  shelf  were  candelabra,  always  lighted 
•at  night ;  a  smart  little  French  clock  which  never  kept 
time,  and  looked  very  much  out  of  place  amid  its  old-fash- 
ioned surroundings ;  and  Mrs.  Henderson's  stout  leather 
basket  of  keys,  when  it  was  not  suspended  from  her  girdle 
or  hanging  on  her  arm.  Everything  needed  for  the  daily 
use  of  all  the  people  on  the  plantation  was  kept  rigidly 
under  lock  and  key,  being  doled  out,  when  required,  by 
Mrs.  Henderson,  who  not  only  carried  the  keys  of  all  the 
pantries,  closets,  drawers,  and  chests  inside  the  mansion,  but 
of  all  the  store-houses  outside.  This  was  necessary,  the 
negroes  were  such  pilferers ;  and  even  mth  these  precau- 
tions, thieving  was  universal  among  them,  and  the  guilty 
perpetrators  were  rarely  discovered. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MY  RECEPTION  AT  THE  PLANTATION  —  NEW  FACES  AND 
SCENES  — MY  ESCORT  OF  SIX  CHILDREN  —  LIVELY 
SPARRING- —"  YOU 'RE  TOO  LAZY  TO  BREATHE." 

Pen  Portrait  of  my  Employer  —  His  Wife  —  A  Cold  Gray  Eye  and 
Shrunken  Form  —  A  Woman  whom  all  Feared  and  Obeyed  —  Enforc- 
ing Obedience  with  a  Rawhide  —  "  We  had  to  learn  when  Ma  Taught 
us,  I  Tell  you  !  "  —  My  Room  —  The  Six  Henderson  Children  —  Open- 
ing Fire  on  Dick  —  "Powerful  Laziness"  —  "Don't  be  oneasy  on  my 
Account "  —  Aunt  Aggy  Appears  on  the  Scene  —  The  Air  of  an  African 
Princess  —  Great  Commotion  in  the  Kitchen  — •  Aunt  Phenie,  the  Cook, 
Disciplines  her  Assistants  with  a  Rolling-Pin  —  Where  Punctuality  was 
not  a  Virtue  —  Preparing  for  an  Excursion  —  Jim's  Dog,  Spitfire  — 
"  That's  just  what  he  is  !  "  —  "  Girls  are  so  scart  at  a  Gun  !  "  — A  Furi- 
ous War  of  Words  —  Owning  a  Gun  since  it  was  a  Pistol  —  "You 
Chilluns,  clar  out  o'  dat  Basket ! "  —  Lawless  Little  Virginians. 

MR.  HE^DERSO^  was  a  native  of  Yirginia,  —  tall, 
portly,  and  commanding  in  figure,  with  a  massive 
head  covered  with  clustering  black  curls,  and  an  expressive 
dark  eye  that  blazed  or  melted,  threatened  or  persuaded, 
commanded  or  entreated,  defied  or  wooed,  according  to  his 
mood  at  the  time.  Social,  genial,  well-read,  extensively 
traveled  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  courteous 
and  gentle,  he  was  a  most  attractive  man.  I  comprehended 
instinctively  that  he  was  extremely  self-indulgent,  hot- 
tempered,  imperious,  and  yet  indolent,  and,  that  under  pre- 
vocation,  he  might  be  even  terrible.  But  that  was  not  his 
prevailing  character.  He  practiced  self-control  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  man  whom  I  met  in  the  South  during 
my  stay. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  inherited  in 
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a  marked  degree  tlie  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch 
character.  She  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  few 
months  after  her  parents  had  removed  thither  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  educated  at  Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary  at 
Troy,  ISTew  York.  She  was  entirely  lacking  in  beauty  of 
face  or  figure,  with  a  manner  that  fitted  her  cold  gray  eye 
and  shrunken  form.  I  think  no  one  heartil}'"  loved  her,  not 
even  her  husband  and  children.  But  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  her ;  for  the  stolidest  negro  on 
the  plantation  and  the  youngest  child  in  the  house  hastened 
to  obey  when  she  gave  orders.  She  was  an  exceedingl}^ 
hard  and  exacting  mistress,  and  among  her  belongings  on 
the  sewing-table  was  a  rawhide,  which,  at  times,  she  used 
over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  servants,  with  a  sever- 
ity that  called  forth  protests  from  her  more  indulgent  and 
compassionate  husband. 

She  was  skillful  in  every  department  of  house-keeping, 
an  excellent  pianist,  very  artistic  in  her  tastes,  and  handled 
the  pencil  and  brush  admirably.  Her  crayon  and  India  ink 
sketches,  and  her  paintings  in  oil  hung  on  the  walls  of  every 
room  in  the  house.  Withal,  she  spoke  French  fluently,  and 
^A^th  great  correctness  of  accent  and  idiom.  She  was  morbid- 
ly industrious,  and  held  in  contempt  the  indolence  of  her 
husband,  and  of  the  Southern  people  generally.  The  tremen- 
dous but  quiet  energy  and  immense  accomplishment  of  this 
reticent,  cold,  plain  little  woman,  was  a  continual  stunulant 
to  me.  If  I  flagged  in  the  least,  or  felt  inclined  to  indulge 
in  a  few  lazy  days,  during  which  I  would  loiter  out-of-doors 
doing  nothing  and  attempting  nothing,  a  few  terse,  sharp 
words  from  her  of  amazement  at  my  idleness  would  tone 
me  up  immediately.  Previous  to  my  advent,  she  had  been 
the  teacher  of  the  children,  a  circumstance  which  they  dis- 
cussed with  shrugs,  nods  of  the  head,  and  significant  inter- 
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jections.  "  We  had  to  learn  when  Ma  taught  us,  I  tell  you  ! " 
was  Dick's  explanation,  when  I  expressed  surprise  at  their 
acquirements. 

Both  parents  were  extreme  radicals  in  religion,  with  no 
faith  in  historic  Christianity,  no  belief  in  an  immanent  God, 
and  with  no  more  regard  for  the  Bible  than  for  any  other 
book.  Singularly  enough,  however,  they  desired  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  become 
church  members.  They  had  stipulated  with  me  before  I 
left  Boston,  that  I  should  conduct  morning  and  evening 
devotions  with  them,  and  give  them  religious  and  biblical 
instruction  on  Sundays,  as  the  nearest  church  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  Moreover,  a  check  for  money  had  been 
sent  me,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  for  each 
one  of  them.  Their  reasons  for  this  were  odd  enough. 
They  regarded  a  religious  character  as  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment, and  declared  that  church  membership  gave  one  a 
good  standing  in  society,  to  which  they  honestly  added,  that 
to  any  one  who  thoroughly  believed  it,  the  Christian  religion 
was  evidently  a  great  comfort  and  delight. 

I  was  accompanied  to  my  room,  the  night  of  my  arrival, 
by  the  whole  troop  of  children,  for  they  had  each  contribu- 
ted in  some  way  to  its  furnishing.  It  contained  the  same 
wide,  canopied  bed,  capacious  chest  of  drawers,  and  lofty 
wardrobe  as  were  in  the  family  room  below,  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  huge  fire  roared  in  the  broad,  deep  fire- 
place. Laura  had  placed  in  the  book-case  a  complete  edition 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  in  handsome,  uniform  binding,  — 
her  own  personal  property.  Mary,  who  had  artistic  tastes, 
had  hung  two  or  three  of  her  pencilings  among  the  more 
meritorious  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  shyly  asked  me,  if  I 
thought  them  good  enough  for  my  room.  Jenny,  aided  by 
her  mother,  had  pieced  a  handsome  silk  covering  for  my 
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chair.  Dick  had  ornamented  the  mantel  shelf  with  a  wild 
duck  and  gray  squirrel,  of  his  own  shooting,  which  he  had 
prepared  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  little  knowledge  of 
taxiderm}''.  Jamie  had  hung  a  string  of  various-colored  birds' 
eggs  on  the  mirror,  and  arranged  a  dozen  gorgeous  peacock 
feathers  behind  it ;  while  Lily  had  placed  her  newest  chair 
beside  my  own,  and  seated  in  it  the  blackest  and  most 
absurd  of  all  her  rag  babies.     This  was  her  favorite. 

They  were  all  very  beautiful  children  except  Laura,  who 
was  even  plainer  than  her  m.other,  lacking,  however,  her 
mother's  severity  of  expression ;  while  a  wonderful  pair  of 
brown  eyes  redeemed  her  face  from  ugliness.  All,  save 
Jenny,  resembled  their  father  in  features,  complexion,  and 
disposition.  Jenny  was  a  little  blonde  beauty,  with  the 
bluest  of  blue  eyes,  the  goldenest  curls,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite pink  and  white  complexion.  She  was  also  the  most 
intellectual  of  the  children,  thoughtful  beyond  her  years, 
with  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  memory  of  wonder- 
ful tenacity.  They  forgot  all  reserve  when  alone  with  me, 
and  revealed  their  thoughts  and  plans  mth  refreshing  frank- 
ness, 

"To-morrow,"  said  Dick,  "we're  gwine  to  take  you  all 
over, —  down  to  the  Mill,  High  Eock,  the  Spring,  and 
Liberty  Hill, —  the  family  burial-ground, —  and  all  over. 
Ole  Oncl'  Henson's  gwine  to  drive,  an'  he'll  harness  the 
horses  into  the  big  carriage  d'rec'ly  we've  eat  breakfast ;  an' 
I'm  gwine  on  Ole  Rock." 

"Then  I'm  going  on  Black  Hawk,"  burst  in  Jenny,  "and 
won't  I  make  him  gallop !  But  mebbe  you'll  be  too  tired 
to  ride  to-morrow  ? "  she  inquired,  her  big  blue  eyes  looking 
a  wish  to  the  contrary.  I  assured  her  I  should  be  suffi- 
ciently rested  after  a  night's  sleep,  whereat  Jamie  gave 
a  prolonged  whistle,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  whirled  round 
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on  one  leg  like  a  teetotum.  Jenny  wrapped  her  arms  in 
her  white  apron,  hugged  herself,  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders in  great  content. 

"  Aunt  Agg y  will  go  along  with  the  lunch  basket,"  said 
Laura,  "  and  I'll  take  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems  to  read  when  we 
stop."  Mrs.  Plemans  was  her  latest  acquisition,  and  she 
was  just  at  the  age  to  be  sentimental. 

"  Oh,  g'long  with  your  po'try,  sist'  Laura,"  said  Dick, 
turning  from  her  with  a  boy's  contempt ;  "  don't  less  have 
any  o'  that  stuff  ;  it  spoils  everything.  P'r'aps  you  can  tell 
stories ; "  and  he  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"  About  lions,  an'  tigers,  an'  elephants,  an'  wild  horses  ? " 
asked  Jamie,  with  great  animation.  Young  as  he  was, 
his  thoughts  ran  continuously  on  wild  beasts,  soldiers, 
and  battles,  and  he  bore  the  scars  of  many  an  adventure 
with  dogs,  horses,  woodchucks  and  coons,  pistols  and  guns. 
He  was  the  most  pugnacious  little  animal  on  the  whole 
plantation. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  take  sketches  from  nature?" 
inquired  Mary.  "  There  are  some  beautiful  bits  of  landscape 
on  Pa's  grounds." 

"  There  you  go  agin,  sist'  Mary ! "  again  protested  con- 
temptuous Dick.  "  I  declar !  you  an'  sist'  Laura  are  enough 
to  make  a  feller  sick,  you're  all  the  time  makin'  such  fools 
o'  yourselves  with  your  po'try  an'  sketches.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  we're  gwine  to  begin  school  to-morrer?  We 
ain't,  be  we  ?  Don't  let  'em  take  books  an'  things  to  draw 
with ! "  and  he  turned  to  me  appealingly.  "  I  hate  all 
that ! "  Every  feature  of  his  handsome  face  looked  aver- 
sion. 

"  Our  new  piano  is  coming  from  New  York  in  two 
weeks,"  said  Jenny,  with  a  radiant  face  and  a  desire  for 
peace.     She  had  a  passion  for  music. 
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"  Thar,  now  you  begin,  sist'  Jenny,"  again  burst  in  Dick, 
in  tones  of  desperation,  "  Thar  never  was  such  girls  born ! 
They  don't  know  nothin'  in  the  world  but  books,  an'  music, 
an'  po'try,  an'  drawin' — " 

"  Dick  Henderson !  "  interrupted  Jenny,  whose  patience 
had  given  way.  She  advanced  towards  him,  her  blue  eyes 
blazing,  her  little  figure  dilating  with  indignation,  and 
shaking  her  finger  at  him,  she  admonished  him.  with  im- 
mense solemnity  and  earnestness.  "  Dick  Henderson ! 
you're  an  awful  lazy  boy,  too  lazy  to  breathe,  an'  that's 
the  truth !  You  hate  everything  but  laziness,  runnin'  round 
'with  the  servants,  an'  huntin',  and  fishin' ! " 

At  this  his  sisters  opened  fire  upon  him.  "With  one 
voice  they  reiterated  Jenny's  charge,  and  set  his  sins  duly 
in  order  before  hhn.  Jamie  helped  them  by  declaring  that 
Dick  laid  down  on  the  horse's  back  when  he  rode.  Laura 
testified  that  she  had  seen  him  reading,  while  he  made 
"Black  Peter"  hold  the  book  before  him  and  turn  the 
leaves.  And  Mary  had  caught  him  in  a  peach  orchard, 
standing  under  a  tree  ^Yith  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  eating 
ripe  peaches  from  the  lower  limbs.  They  all  agreed  with 
wonderful  unanimity,  that  there  was  not  so  lazy  a  boy  in  all 
Yirginia  as  their  brother  Dick,  and  they  predicted  in 
chorus,  that  "  he  would  grow  up  a  regular  do-less  man,  and 
be  no  better  than  the  meanest  white  trash." 

Dick  was  not  the  least  disturbed  by  this  fusilade.  He 
was  used  to  it,  for  the  ^vhole  household  were  continually 
overhauling  him  for  his  indolence. 

"  Don't  you  make  yoursels'  one  bit  07iesuSj  on  my  ac- 
count, young  ladies ! "  was  his  nonchalant  reply,  as  he 
spread  his  feet  apart,  plunged  both  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  cocked  his  head  to  one  side,  and  half  shutting  one 
eye,  looked  doA^Ti  at  them  quizzically. 
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"  I've  hearn  Gran'ma  talk,  an'  she  tells  that  Pa  was 
powerful  lazy  when  he  was  a  boy,  an'  you  can't  deny  but 
he's  lazy  now,  an'  yet  folks  about  here  think  he's  a  mighty 
smart  man.  I  reckon  I'll  make  a  heap  sight  smarter  man 
than  he  is." 

Every  accent  and  interjection  of  derision  followed  Dick's 
announcement;  and  Jenny  was  gathering  herself  up  for 
another  broadside,  when  Aunt  Aggy  put  her  head  within 
the  door,  with  the  air  of  an  African  princess. 

"  Chillun !  youah  ma  'specs  yo's  makin'  heaps  o'  trouble 
for  dis  yer  lady,  an'  says  you  mus'  all  tote  yersel's  off  to  bed, 
an'  say  youah  pra'rs,  an'  go  t'  sleep.  Heah,  Car'^me  /  "  — 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  —  to  the  mulatto  girl  who  had 
followed  behind  her,  "  take  Miss  Lily  an'  Mas'r  Jim  to  dar 
Ma's  room,  an'  ondress  'em.  Lor'  bless  youah  little  soul ! 
does  you  love  youah  po'  old  mammy  ? "  Lily  leaped  to  her 
shoulder,  and  wound  her  tiny  arms  about  the  black  woman's 
neck,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again  most  affectionately. 
Immediately  Jennie  and  Jamie  sprang  into  her  arms  also, 
compelling  Aunt  Aggy  to  be  seated,  and  even  Dick  forgot 
the  endless  discussion  of  his  laziness,  and  forced  his  way  to 
a  seat  on  her  knee,  at  the  same  time  whispering  in  her  ear, 
"  You'll  bake  me  'nother  ash-cake  in  your  house,  won't  you  ; 
Mammy  ? " 

"  Yes,  dat  I  will,  honey ;  lots  on  'em,  an'  for  all  you 
chillun ; "  was  her  answer,  beaming  tenderly  on  the  little 
group,  and  nodding  significantly.  I  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  to  see  white  children  so  fond  of  this  black  nurse, 
for  I  was  much  afflicted  with  colorphobia  in  those  days,  and 
was  reluctant  to  shake  hands  with  colored  people.  Aunt 
Aggy  was  the  foster-mother  of  two  of  the  children,  and  had 
been  the  nurse  of  all.  To  all  of  them  she  was  "  Mammy 
Aggy"  when  they  addressed  her,  and  "Aunt  Aggy"  only 
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when  they  spoke  of  her.  She  finally  got  the  whole  flock 
out  of  my  room,  and  on  the  way  to  theh-  beds,  Laura  and 

Mary  kissing  her  heartily  out- 
side the  door.  She  then  re- 
turned to  me.  As  she  arranged 
the  disordered  apartment,  in 
which  she  declared  "dem  chi- 
llun  had  kicked  up  a  ter'ble 
mus,"  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  her  more  closely. 

She  was  a  most  regal-look- 
ing woman.  Tall  and  com- 
manding in  figure,  with  a  form 
of  perfect  symmetry,  she  moved 
about  mth  great  dignity  and 
almost  noiselessly.  Her  com- 
plexion was  a  light  chocolate, 
her  eyes  brown,  large,  and  full, 
AjmT  AGGY.  ^^^^'     beaming    with    softness, 

She  wore  a  towering  bright  colored  tur-    and,     at     timCS,     glowiug     with 
ban,  a  white  neckerchief  folded  across    j-,  r>  tj         -p      + 

her   bosom,    and  an  immaculate  white    nerCC   fire.       Mer   leaturCS    WCrC 

^^™""  not  of   the  negro  type,  but  as 

perfectly  moulded  as  any  Caucasian's  of  gentle  blood. 
Even  her  hair  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  kinkiness, 
and  was  soft,  silky,  and  wavy.  More  reticent  by  habit 
than  any  other  house-servant,  she  could  be  very  com- 
municative, and  then  she  spoke  her  mind  without  fear  or 
favor.  She  always  wore  a  towering,  bright-colored  tur- 
ban, a  white  neckerchief  folded  across  her  bosom,  and, 
when  occupied  with  the  fine  needle-work  of  the  house- 
hold, an  immaculate  white  apron.  Although  I  never 
saw  her  sewing  on  "  niggar  cloth,"  as  the  coarse  Osna- 
bxLTg  linen   of   German    manufacture    was   called,   she  al- 
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ways  superintended  the  cutting  and  making  of  all  the  gar- 
ments. 

She  was  the  very  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Henderson, —  an 
assistant  housekeeper,  the  sub-mistress,  the  nurse,  the  hum- 
ble friend,  the  almost  mother  of  the  master's  children, 
^\4lom  she  worshiped.  She  had  both  husband  and  children 
of  her  own,  for  whom  she  had  a  passionate  affection,  and 
her  house  was  the  best,  and  the  best  furnished  of  any  occu- 
pied by  the  servants.  To  them,  she  was  an  oracle,  an 
umpire,  and  a  law-giver.  She  was  the  only  servant  ever 
trusted  with  the  keys,  and  with  "giving  out"  the  supplies 
for  the  immense  establishment. 

Having  replenished  the  fire,  drawn  back  f;lie  bed-curtains 
and  opened  the  bed,  she  ordered  Car'line  to  "  tote  "  in  fresh 
Avater  and  candles,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  Missus  tol'  me 
t'help  yo'  ondress,  when  you  was  ready." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  my  reply,  "  but  I  shall  need  no 
assistance." 

"  Doan  you  want  youah  har  tooken 
down  an'  breshed  out  ? " 

I  assured  her  that  I  always  dressed 
and  undressed  without  assistance,  which 
so  astonished  Car'line  that  she  stood 
stock  still  for  a  moment,  with  the  ewer 
of  water  in  hand,  and  then  vented  her 
amazement  in  the  inevitable  "  Lor  me !  " 
Looking  at  me  with  wondering  eyes, 
she  ventured  on  the  query,  often  pro- 
pounded to  me  during  the  next  three 
years : 

"  Doan  you  have  no  servan's  in  de 
Norf ,  whar  you  comes  from  ? " 

cc  oi      ^  1  /-111,  *  "lor'   me  !   WHAR   YOU 

bhet  youah  mouf,  gal !     was  Aunt         ^^^^  ^^^^ , » 
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Aggy's  stern  reproof.  Car'line  was  her  eldest  daughter. 
And  then  with  imperturbable  gravity,  she  said : 

"  Martha,  one  o'  de  chambe'maids  sleeps  in  de  hall  jess 
'twixt  youah  room  an'  de  Chilian's,  if  you  want  anything  in 
de  night.  Miss ! "  and  she  left  me  to  myself. 

Although  I  woke  late  the  next  morning,  I  found  only 
the  servants  astir.  They  were  putting  the  house  in  order 
for  the  day,  kindling  a  cheerful  fire  in  every  room,  and 
arranging  the  table  for  breakfast.  They  seemed  to  me  un- 
usually well-trained ;  for  their  feet  were  shod  with  silence, 
not  a  tinkle  of  silver,  glass,  or  china  came  from  their  hand- 
ling, and  the  doors  swung  to  and  fro  on  noiseless  hinges. 
But  out  in  the  kitchen,  a  little  remote  from  the  mansion, 
there  was  a  great  bustle  of  preparation.  The  voice  of 
Aunt  Phenie,  the  famous  cook  of  the  family  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  heard  above  the  din  of  "beating  biscuit," 
whipping  eggs,  and  grinding  coffee,  giving  all  sorts  of 
directions  to  the  small  host  of  satellites  who  attended 
her  while  she  cooked. 

"  Yo'  Haley !  'tend  to  dem  chickens !  You  git  'em 
burnt  a'  fryin',  an'  I'll  break  eb'ry  bone  you  got  in  youah 
black  skin ! "  and  she  took  her  short  pipe  from  her  mouth 
that  she  might  utter  her  threat  with  more  emphasis. 

"  Sam,  you  brack  rascal,  take  youah  fingers  outen  dat 
sugah-bowl.  Git  out  o'  heah,  oncommon  lively,  or  I'll  crack 
youah  head !  "  And  she  made  a  rush  at  him,  menacing  him 
with  the  uplifted  roUing-pin,  with  which  she  had  been 
"  beating  biscuit."  He  evaded  the  blow  by  a  rapid  exit  from 
the  kitchen,  then  turned  on  his  heel,  and  with  a  rollicking 
laugh,  mocked  Aunt  Phenie's  order  with  a  gesture  of 
derision. 

"  Hi,  Dinah !  who  tol'  you  turn  dat  batter-cake  in  de  pan  ? 
You  jess  beat  dat  cake  a  powerful  heap  mo',  till  I  tell  you  t' 
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stop  !  Sich  a  worfless  lot  o'  niggahs  as  Missus  git  me  fer  clis 
yer  kitchen !     I  cleclar !  I'm  dun  beat  out  wid  'em ! " 

"  Oh  —  Phyllis ! "  shouting  at  the  top  of  her  voice  from 
the  door:  "Oh— Phyl- 
lis !  Wat's  got  dat 
mis'able  yaller  gal? 
Foh  de  Lawd's  sake, 
has  she  fo'got  dat  I'm 
waitin'  fo'  dem  eggs  fo' 
my  briled  ham?  De 
folks  down  t'  de  house 
won't  git  no  breakfast 
till  t'morrer  mawnin' ! " 

All  the  while,  out  of 
the  confusion  and  noise,  ^' 
the  smoke  and  steam, 
the  shiftless  hustling  to 
and  fro,  with  the 
bluster  of  Aunt  Phenie 

^-  -      T  AUNT  PHENIE   THE   COOK. 

overtopping  the  whole,  „„  ,,        ,^,         ,^  ^z,* 

rr      n  5   "  Sam,  you  brack  rascal,  take  youah  fingers  outen  dat 

the  late  morning  meal  sugah-bowi." 

was  being  evolved.  It  was  a  tradition  of  the  family  that 
breakfast  was  served  at  nine  o'clock,  but  it  usually  came 
much  later.  Punctuality  was  not  a  virtue  of  the  Henderson 
household,  nor  could  it  be  under  the  regime  of  slavery. 

Little  Lily  and  Jamie  on  waking,  and  before  they  could 
create  a  disturbance,  had  been  spirited  away  to  Aunt 
Aggy's,  where  they  were  bathed,  dressed,  breakfasted,  and 
entertained.  Half  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time,  the 
family  began  to  straggle  into  the  dining-room,  one  by  one, 
languid,  a  little  low  in  tone,  all  wearing  a  sodden  look  that 
came  from  over-sleeping  in  heated  and  unventilated  apart- 
ments.    The   breakfast  was  excellent  and  abundant.     The 
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fried  chicken  and  corn  bread  were  cooked  as  I  have  never 
seen  them  north  of  ''  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,- '  and  the  coffee 
was  delicious.  Under  its  stimulating  influence  all  bright- 
ened, and  there  were  attempts  at  conversation,  which  were 
continually  interrupted  by  the  laughter  and  sparring  of  the 
children.  They  never  came  together  without  debate,  which 
was  likely  to  become  sharp,  but  was  usually  good-natured. 

"  Pa,"  said  Mary,  whose  thoughts  were  on  the  drive 
planned  for  the  day,  "  don't  let  Dick  tote  his  gun  to  High 
Rock  to-day !  Make  him  leave  it  at  home  this  time  !  He's~ 
always  shootin'  somethin' !  " 

"  Always  shootin'  somethin' !  "  repeated  Dick,  "  why, 
that's  what  a  gun's  for.  Such  a  fuss  as  you  girls  make  'bout 
a  gun !  I  don't  believe  there's  another  such  a  scary  set  any- 
where in  Yirginn}^ ! " 

"  An',  Pa,"  eagerly  interrupted  Jenny,  "  you'd  better  tell 
Peter  to  shut  up  Jim's  dog  'fore  we  start,  or  he'll  go  too,  an' 
he's  such  a  nuisance ! " 

"  My  gracious !  shet  up  Jim's  dog ! "  exclaimed  Dick, 
aghast  at  the  suggestion.  "  Pa'd  better  not  do  it,  for  Jim'll 
make  it  mighty  oncomfortable  for  Pete,  now  I  tell  you,  if 
he  catches  him  shettin'  up  that  dog." 

"You  don't  want  Jim's  dog  along,  do  you,"  inquired 
Jenny,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  a  negative  reply  being  in- 
vited by  her  tone.  I  wanted  to  make  friends  with  Dick, 
and  shaped  my  reply  accordingly. 

"  If  the  dog  is  not  fierce,  I  don't  object ;  I  like  dogs. 
Why  do  you  object  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  Jim's  dog  ? " 

"He's  mighty  disagreeable,"  Avas  her  answer.  "He 
spoils  all  our  fun,  for  he  barks  all  the  time,  upsets  every- 
thing, jumps  all  over  everybody,  and  keeps  up  a  rumpus 
from  mornin'  till  night.  His  name's  Spitfire,  an'  that's  just 
what  he  is." 
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Dick  leaned  across  the  table  toward  me,  and  spoke  ear- 
nestly. "  Spitfire  trees  more  coons,  hunts  more  'possums, 
an'  catches  more  woodchucks  an'  rabbits  than  any  dog  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  He's  a  furst-rate  dog,  an'  knows  a 
heap  o'  tricks.  Sist'  Jenny  'spec's  a  dog  t'  sit  up  an'  read 
po'try,  an'  sketch,  an'  play  the  planner,  jess  like  a  girl.  But 
he  ain't  no  such  fool  dog  as  that ! "  with  great  contempt  in 
his  tone. 

"  Spitfire  has  so  many  accomplishments  that  I  think  he 
must  join  our  company,  Jenny.  We  shall  find  use  for  him, 
I  am  sure,"  was  my  comment,  and  the  child  assented. 

Dick's  handsome  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  He  had  car- 
ried one  point  so  easily,  he  ventured  on  another. 

"  Well,  now,  what  'bout  my  gun  ?  You  ain't  afeard  o' 
guns  ? "  a  coaxing  solicitation  being  thrown  into  his  face  and 
manner. 

"  I  am  only  afraid  of  them  when  they  are  loaded,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Lor'  me !  what's  the  good  of  a  gun  when  'tain't  loaded? 
Why,  that's  as  bad  as  sist'  Mary." 

"Be  careful,  Dick !"  said  his  mother;  "don't  be  dis- 
courteous." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  what  women  an'  girls  are  so  scart  at 
guns  for.  Men  ain't  like  that,  nor  boys.  A  gun  won't  hurt 
you  if  somebody  don't  fire  it  at  you  ! "  a  truism  to  which  we 
all  assented. 

A  furious  war  of  words  followed.      The  three  girls  were 

vehement  in  their  condemnation  of  Dick's  gun.    "  Spitfire 

was  bad  enough  with  his  everlasting  yelping,  but  that  gun, 

bang,  bang,  banging  all  day,  made  them  all  crazy."      For 

myself,    I   very   much   preferred    that    the  gun  should   be 

left   behind ;    but    my   wish    to   be   on   good   terms    with 

Dick    was     paramount.        If   my    advent    threatened    to 
11 
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abridge  the  boy's  pleasures  too  largely  and  rapidly,  a  wall 
of  aversion  would  be  sure  to  arise  between  us,  and  I  should 
be  powerless  to  influence  him.  So,  as  soon  as  I  could  be 
heard,  I  proposed,  diplomatically,  that  we  should  refer  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  decision.  I  saw  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  Dick,  for  he  had  nodded  a  laughing  assent 
to  the  boy's  propositions  from  time  to  time,  as  he  argued  his 
case. 

"There's  nothing  to  fear  from  a  gun  in  Dick's  hands," 
said  his  father ;  "  he's  used  to  it.  Like  Paddy,  he's  owned 
his  gun  ever  since  it  was  a  pistol,  and  has  known  how  to 
load,  take  aim,  and  fire,  since  he  was  four  years  old.  Only, 
Dick,"  he  continued,  as  if  the  matter  was  settled,  "  don't  go 
banging  round  where  your  sisters  are.  Give  them  a  wide 
berth  when  you  fire." 

Here  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room  was  burst  open  by 
Jim  and  Lily,  who  made  a  noisy  irruption  among  us,  with 
the  ugly  little  Spitfire  barking  at  their  heels,  and  nearly 
wriggling  himself  in  two  with  excitement. 

"  Hain't  you  done  breakfast  yet?"  they  shouted.  "  Oncl' 
Henson's  brought  up  the  carriage,  an'  Aunt  Aggy's  got 
a  big  lunch  basket  packed,  an'  we're  all  ready.  Come, 
hurry  up ! " 

All  left  the  table  instanter,  and  rushed  to  the  door  to 
inspect  the  arrangements.  "  Uncle  Henson,"  who  was 
Aunt  Aggy's  husband,  sat  erect  on  the  carriage  box,  his 
black  face  shining  with  pleasure.  Peter,  who  belonged  to 
Dick,  and  who  was  as  ragged  as  a  scarecrow,  held  Old  Eock 
by  the  bridle,  and  carried  his  young  master's  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  game  bag  in  his  hand.  Jeff,  a  bright 
young  mulatto,  who  was  Jim's  boy,  held  Black  Hawk  for 
Jenny  to  ride,  and  carried  traps  and  snares  for  Jim's  use. 
Car'line,  who  was  Mary's  servant,  —  for  each  of  the  child- 
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'  ren  Avas  the  owner  of  a  slave  given  at  birth,  —  carried  an 
assortment  of  sun-bonnets,  gloves,  shawls,  wraps,  and  a 
light  blanket  to  spread  on  the  ground  when  we  sat  down  to 
lunch.  Lizy,  Lily's  maid,  who  was  to  amuse  her  little  mis- 
tress, and  assist  in  taking  care  of  her  and  Jenny,  was  loaded 
with  rag  babies,  little  wagons,  balls,  bells,  whips,  and  any 
other  et  ceteras  they  had  elected  to  carry.  While  Aunt 
Aggy,  gorgeous  in  her  most  brilliant  turban,  presided  over 
the  enormous  lunch  basket,  which,  without  ceremony,  the 
children  proceeded  to  inspect  with  rough  handling.  Aunt 
Aggy  protested  with  authority. 

"  You  chillun,  clar  out  o'  dat  basket,  an'  let  dat  lunch 
be ;  you'll  jess  git  it  spiled  befo'  we  start." 

"  We  want  t'  see  what  you  got,  Aunt  Aggy ;  any  roas' 
chicken  an'  ham  ? " 

"  Heaps  on  it,  honey ;  an'  roas'  turkey,  an'  ash-cake, 
an'  brandy  peaches,  an'  pusserves,  an'  jells,  an'  sponge 
drop-cakes,  dat  I  make  fo'  you  mys.el'  dis  mawnin',  befo' 
you  waked  up.  An'  Aunt  Phenie's  gib  you  a  big  cake 
all  iced,  wi'  frostin'  on  top,  stuffed  jamfull  o'  plums,  dat  she 
baked,  when  she  hearn  tell  dat  a  lady  gwine  to  come 
heah  from  de  Norf.  How' dye.  Miss?  How'dye?  an'  Good 
mawnin' !  "  dropping  a  courtesy  to  me. 


CHAPTEK   X. 

LIFE    IN    "OLE   VIRGINNY"    FIFTY   YEARS    AGO  —  PLANTA- 
TION SCENES  AND  NEGRO  SONGS  —  LIFE  AMONG  BLACK 

SLAVES. 

A  Day's  Outing  in  "  Ole  Virginny"  —  A  Southern  Picnic  —  I  am  Appalled 
at  the  Magnitude  of  the  Party  under  my  Care  —  Dogs  and  Guns, 
Game-Bags  and  Lunch  —  Our  Destination  —  Through  Pine  Forests 
and  across  Old  Fields  —  Dick's  Intimate  Acquaintance  with  Coons, 
'Possums,  Woodchucks,  and  Rabbits  —  "  Mis'able  Trundle-Bed  Trash" 

—  I  Engage  in  Stor3^-telling  —  Black  Peter  —  Dick's  Quarrel  with  him 

—  Raining  Stinging  Blows  in  Peter's  Face  —  "I  ain't  gwine  to  take 
none  of  Pete's  Sass  !  "  —  We  Return  Home  —  Arrayed  in  Bright  Leaves 
and  Berries,  Greenery  and  Festoons  of  Moss  —  The  Field  Negroes 
Returning  from  Work  —  Pathetic,  Dusky  Faces  —  "How-dye,  Miss" 

—  A  Unique  Procession  —  Negro  Songs  in  Chorus  —  The  Ragged 
Pickaninnies  at  the  Gate  —  "The  Laziest  Niggers  in  the  County." 

IT  was  a  formidable  undertaking  into  wliich  I  had  been 
unwittingly  enticed.  How  was  I  to  manage  these 
charmingly  lawless  little  Virginians,  whose  ideas  of  occupa- 
tion and  pleasure  were  so  unlike  those  of  any  children  I  had 
ever  met!  What  could  I  do  with  these  colored  servants 
who  were  obedient  to  the  wildest  whim  of  their  childish 
masters  and  mistresses !  I  was  appalled  at  the  accompani- 
ment of  horses  and  dogs,  guns  and  traps,  balls  and  whips, 
not  to  mention  the  lunch  basket,  with  the  possibilities  that 
lurked  in  the  cake  "stuffed  jam  full  o'  plums,"  and  the 
"  brandied  peaches."  Should  we  get  through  the  day  un- 
harmed, and  return  at  night  in  as  good  condition  as  we 
started  ?  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  I  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility, —  I,  who  was  utterly  inexperienced,  and  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  of  customs  and  manners  at  the  South.     I  re- 

(174) 
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solved  to  pursue  the  course  that  I  should  with  children  a,t 
home,  and  decided  two  or  three  matters  in  my  own  mind 
immediately.  The  children  should  have  a  happy  day,  but  I 
would  hold  them  in  complete  control.  If  possible,  the  plum 
cake  and  brandied  peaches  should  remain  unmolested ;  and 
Dick's  gun  should  not  be  fired  during  our  absence. 

We  started  about  an  hour  before  noon,  Dick  and  Jenny 
on  horseback,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  in,  or  on,  the 
old-fashioned  carriage,  which  accommodated  six  easily. 
Aunt  Aggy,  with  Lily  and  Jamie,  preferred  to  ride  on  the 
outside,  with  "  Oncl'  Henson."  Laura,  Mary,  and  myself 
took  the  inside,  while  the  servants  brought  up  the  rear  on 
foot.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  although  the  month  was 
December.  The  weather  was  that  of  our  late  Indian  sum- 
mer, mild,  breezeless,  hazy.  The  sky  was  filled  with  a  pale 
yellow  light,  which  was  poured  out  over  field,  forest,  and 
river,  until  a  glamour  rested  on  the  scenery  far  and  near, 
and  the  land  of  peace  and  promise  seemed  to  stretch  before 
us.  There  were  no  other  roads  than  the  common  cart-paths, 
which  took  us  through  unfathomable  mud,  so  that  Henson 
was  compelled  to  zigzag  through  the  pine  forests  and  drive 
through  "  old  fields,"  which  I  learned  afterwards  was  the 
usual  route,  whenever  and  wherever  one  traveled  among 
Southern  plantations. 

The  noisy  talk  of  the  children  subsided  into  whispers  as 
we  passed  Liberty  Hill,  which  had  been  the  family  burial- 
place  for  generations.  It  was  an  unattractive  spot,  badly 
located  and  worse  kept,  and  Henson  drove  past  without  even 
inquiring  whether  we  wished  to  alight.  We  halted  a  few 
moments  at  "  The  Mills,"  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  was  pro- 
prietor, and  which  had  a  local  reputation  among  the  plant- 
ers, who  patronized  them  handsomely.  They  were  running 
day  and  night,  in  true  Yankee  fashion,  at  this  tim©,  tmder 
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the  energetic  management  of  Levi  Bridgman,  the  new  mil- 
ler from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  informed  us  that  "  the  planters 
had  jest  piled  their  grists  in  on  to  'im." 

We  finally  reached  High  Rock,  a  favorite  trysting-place 
of  the  children,  of  which  they  never  wearied.  It  was  indeed 
a  lovely  place.  A  high  rock  overhung  the  Roanoke  river, 
which  was  quite  broad  at  this  point,  and  rolled  beneath  with 
a  strong,  full  current.  An  island  bisected  the  river  below 
us,  which,  still  green  and  bathed  in  the  hazy  atmosphere, 
suggested  indescribable  peace.  The  roar  of  the  river  over 
the  dam,  with  the  subdued  thunder  of  the  mills,  were  the 
only  sounds,  save  those  of  nature,  that  broke  the  eloquent 
silence.  Birds  of  unfamiliar  appearance  twittered  in  the 
trees  above  us,  and  we  heard  the  screams  of  wild  geese  dis- 
porting in  the  river  below,  that  had  halted  for  a  time  in 
their  southward  flight,  to  glean  the  fields  and  harvest  the 
berries  from  trees  and  shrubs.  A  quiet  brooded  over  the 
faded  landscape,  for  the  work  of  the  year  was  ended,  and 
nature  sat  with  folded  hands,  calmly  exhaling  her  last  breath 
in  the  rustle  of  the  faded  leaves,  and  the  sweet  and  pungent 
scents  that  stole  upwards  from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

By  common  consent  we  all  seated  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  H'gli  Rock,  and  talked  of  the  beautiful  scene 
before  us,  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  places  especially 
picturesque,  and  noting  the  effects  produced  by  the  soften- 
ing light.  My  pupils  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery.  Dick's  acquaintance  with  nature  far  sur- 
passed his  knowledge  of  books,  or  of  his  mother-tongue. 
He  could  call  every  tree  by  its  name,  tell  its  habits,  and  esti- 
mate its  value  as  timber  or  fuel.  He  knew  the  birds  that 
flew  over  our  heads,  how  and  where  they  built  their  nests 
and  reared  their  young.  'Coons  and  'possums,  woodchucks 
and  rabbits  yielded  to  him  their  secrets ;  and  he  knew  when 
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and  where  to  look  for  wild  geese,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  their  calls  and  cries,  as  one 
knows  a  foreign  language  he  has  k^ng  studied.  A  walk 
with  him  in  the  woods  when  there  was  nothing  to  divert  his 
attention,  and  nobody  to  laugh  at  him,  was  like  reading  an 
illustrated  book  on  natural  history.  His  sisters  tried  to 
draw  him  out  and  show  him  off,  as  we  sat  grouped  together 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  but  he  suspected  their  purpose, 
and  declined  to  be  put  on  exhibition. 

The  two  youngest  children  held  themselves  apart  from 
us,  and  rioted  with  the  servants  and  Spitfire  in  a  torment  of 
noise,  that  was  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  size  and 
numbers.  Occasionally  they  burst  in  upon  us,  throwing 
themselves  into  our  arms  Avith  screams  and  simulated  fear 
of  the  pursuing  dog.  Then  there  was  a  storm  of  protests, 
and  all  united  in  a  violent  exorcism  of  the  intruders,  whom 
Dick  styled  "mis'ble  trundle  bed  trash."  At  last  the 
noise  became  unbearable,  and,  fearing  a  collision,  I  arranged 
with  Aunt  Aggie  to  keep  her  section  of  the  party  aloof  from 
us  until  lunch  time. 

The  other  children  were  soon  talking  freely  and  without 
restraint.  Mary  gave  an  account  of  a  picnic  they  once  had 
on  the  island,  when  the  river  was  so  low  that  they  all  forded 
it,  "  Ma  with  the  rest ; "  and  they  found  "  such  a  monstrous 
heap  o'  wild  grapes  on  the  farther  side  o'  the  island,  that 
Oncl'  Henson  went  down  next  morning  and  brought  off 
bushels  of  'em." 

That  reminded  Dick  of  a  time  when  "  the  wild  ducks, 
one  winter,  e'en-a-most  choked  the  river  plum'  full,  so  that 
they  tumbled  one  on  another,  an'  the  servan's  caught  'em 
in  their  hands,  an'  they  had  roas'  duck  for  a  week." 

The  sight  of  the  rolling  river  was  very  suggestive,  and 
Laura,  who  talked  less  than  any  of  the  children,  remembered 
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their  fright  when  the  old  mill  was  burned  one  night.  "  The 
servants  all  came  'round  the  house,  screaming  and  wringing 
their  hands,  and  calling  for  '  Mas'r  James !  Mas'r  James ! ' 
till  Pa  thought  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  got  out  the 
guns  and  pistols  from  the  inner  closet,  and  armed  us  all." 

"  Did  you  notice  Aleck  at  the  Mill  this  morning  ? "  in- 
quired Mary.  "  He's  the  likeliest  looking  servant  on  the 
place ;  he's  run  away  and  been  brought  back  four  times ! 
He  says  he'll  kill  himself  if  he's  whipped.  Pa's  watching 
out  for  a  trader  to  come  along,  and  will  sell  him  down 
South,  when  he  can  git  three  thousand  dollars  for  him." 
I  was  admitted  incontinently  into  the  secrets  of  the  family 
and  the  neighborhood,  and,  before  night,  was  better  posted 

concerning  life 
o  n  Southern 
plantations 
than  I  should 
have  been  by 
a  year's  read- 
ing. As  the 
stream  of  talk 
began  to  run 
more  slowly, 
Laura  pulled 
out  a  volume 
of    Mrs.    He- 

"  Oh,  Mas'r  Dick,  Mas'r  Dick,  come  heah,  quick,  quick,  quick  !•"     jjj^q  j^g'     i3oemS 

at  sight  of  which,  Dick,  who  was  sitting  beside  me,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  was  about  to  run.  At  the  same  time  black 
Peter  called  to  him  in  great  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Mas'r  Dick !  Mas'r  Dick  !  Come  heah,  quick,  quick, 
quick !  "  gesticulating  wildly.  "  De  mos'  oncommon  mons- 
t'ous  big  rabbit  has  jess  run  'cross  de  road,   'way  down 
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'raong  deni  hick'ry  trees.  He  was  mos'  as  big  as  a  b'ar! 
You  mought  a  cotched  'im  ef  yo'd  a  bin  heah !  "  But  I  had 
the  runaway  by  the  hand  and  held  him  fast. 

"  Don't  run  from  me  the  very  first  day  of  ray  coming  to 
live  with  you,  Dick ! "  I  implored.  "  Don't  run  away ! 
Please  stay  here  and  let  the  rabbit  go ! " 

Turning  a  perplexed  and  disgusted  face  towards  me,  he 
said,  "  T'aint  the  rabbit,  but  I  can't  b'ar  that  Hemans  book 
that  sist'  Laura  totes  roun'  ev'ry whar ;  I  'spec'  she  totes  it 
to  bed  nights.     I  hate  that  book !  " 

I  reached  out  my  hand  to  Laura  for  the  book,  which 
opened  as  she  passed  it,  at  the  "  Songs  of  the  Trouba^^dours." 
I  glanced  at  the  page  and  saw  my  opportunity, 

"  Come,  Dick,  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you.  Sit  right 
down  here  beside  me  where  you  were  before,  and  let  me 
read  you  one,  only  one  little  poem." 

The  boy  hesitated,  looked  longingly  at  Peter  who  was 
still  beckoning  furiously,  both  arms  going  like  those  of  a 
windmill,  and  glancing  ruefully  at  the  open  book,  he  slowly 
crouched  down  ready  to  spring  in  a  moment.  Still  holding 
him,  I  thanked  him  for  his  compliance  as  if  he  had  yielded, 
and  then,  in  the  best  voice  I  could  command,  and  as  impres- 
sively as  I  was  able,  I  read  the  poem.  It  was  one  with  which 
I  was  familiar.  It  narrated  in  a  stirring  way  the  discovery 
by  Blondel,  the  troubadour,  of  the  secret  prison  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Austria  had  confined  Kichard  Coeur-de-Lion 
after  his  capture.  The  troubadour  chanted  in  a  loud  voice, 
outside  the  castle  gates,  which  were  closed  against  him,  the 
song  composed  by  himself  and  Coeur-de-Lion  in  more  for- 
tunate days.  To  Blondel's  unspeakable  joy,  when  he  paused 
in  his  singing  to  listen,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  royal  cap- 
tive continuing  the  song.  To  this  discovery,  the  English 
monarch  is  said  to  have  owed  his  release. 
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I  cut  the  poem  to  the  limit  of  the  patience  of  my  im- 
prisoned auditor,  —  for  I  retained  his  hand  in  mine,  —  inter- 
polated appetizing  bits  of  explanation,  changed  the  phrase- 
ology to  his  comprehension,  and  was  rewarded  when  he 
lifted  his  face  to  mine,  and  asked,  "What  is  a  troubadour? " 
"  What  were  the  Crusades  ( "  asked  Mary.  "  And  who  was 
Eichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  why  was  he  imprisoned  in  a 
castle  ? "  I  was  soon  embarked  in  story-telling,  into  which 
I  threw  all  the  fervor,  romance,  and  embellishment  of  which 
I  was  capable.  My  companions  were  good  listeners,  and 
sat  spell-bound,  with  parted  lips  and  bated  breath,  ready  to 
ply  me  with  questions  whenever  I  paused.  An  hour  passed, 
and  I  stni  romanced,  and  they  were  still  listening,  when 
Aunt  Aggy  broke  up  the  seance. 

"  Please  Miss,  Mas'r  Jim  an'  Miss  Lily  are  monst'ous 
tired,  an'  powerful  hungry ;  an'  I  specs  all  de  chilluns  is 
ready  fo'  somet'ing  t'  eat." 

We  were  all  ready,  and  adjourned  without  delay  to  the 
lunch,  which  Aunt  Aggy  had  spread  on  a  white  cloth  under 
an  oak  tree,  which  had  not  yet  shed  its  sere  foliage.  We 
all  had  good  appetites,  but,  nevertheless,  the  story-telling 
was  continued,  with  interruptions,  all  through  the  meal. 
When  Aunt  Aggy  brought  on  the  plum  cake  and  brandied 
peaches,  which  I  had  insisted  should  be  served  last,  and 
which  she  had  therefore  reserved  for  dessert,  I  protested 
against  them. 

"Now,  we  cannot  eat  them,  children,"  I  said,  "we  have 
eaten  so  heartily ;  and  besides,  we  cannot  spare  any  more 
time  for  lunch.  It's  getting  late,  and  we  must  soon  return. 
Let's  vote  upon  it !  Do  you  know  how  to  vote  ?  Well,  this 
is  the  way.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  putting  the  cake  and 
peaches  back  into  Aunt  Aggy's  basket  untouched,  will  raise 
their  right  hands  I  "     Up  went  one  hand,  then  another,  and 
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soon  all  hands,  both  the  right  and  left  of  each  child,  were 
uplifted,  and  the  cake  and  peaches  were  tabooed  for  the 
day.     One  of  my  points  was  carried. 

We  now  descended  the  bluff,  and  stood  under  the  shelv- 
inir  rock  at  the  river's  brink,  and  then  I  talked  to  them  of 
floods,  and  the  mighty  rivers  like  the  Ganges,  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Orinoco,  and  the  Amazon,  and  also  of  tidal  waves. 
All  these  topics  were  new  to  them,  and  held  their  attention. 
They  were  not  hackneyed  in  story-telling,  nor  hlase  from 
listening  to  the  details  of  wonderful  things ;  and  when  from 
tidal  waves  I  proceeded  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and 
spoke  to  them  of  Pompeii  and  Yesuvius,  their  excitement 
became  so  great  that  I  desisted.  I  would  save  these  for  an- 
other time  when  I  wanted  to  hold  them.  "  We  won't  have 
any  more  stories  this  afternoon,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  tell  you  of 
Pompeii  some  other  time,  and  how  it  was  buried  by  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  for  sixteen  hundred  years." 

"  Do  you  thinli  you  know  stories  enough  to  last  as  long 
as  you  stay  ? "  asked  Jenny. 

"  Good  gracious,  sist'  Jenny !  "  remonstrated  Dick ;  "  are 
you  hintin'  already  'bout  her  gwine  away?  P'r'aps  she'll 
git  married  here,  and  stay  here  always ! "  and  he  looked  up 
smilingly.     I  had  evidently  made  an  impression  on  him. 

As  we  reascended  the  bluff,  we  found  Peter  waiting  at 
the  top,  his  rags  fluttering  in  the  light  breeze  which  had 
sprung  up,  eager  to  regain  possession  of  his  young  master. 

"  Oh,  Mas'r  Dick !  Mas'r  Dick !  "  now  burst  in  Peter 
like  a  whirlwind.  "  While  you  bin  foolin'  down  dar  by  de 
riber,  I  seed  mor'n  a  hunderd  wild  turkeys  flyin'  ober  t'  dem 
woods  t'  roost ;  we  kin  kotch  'em,  or  shoot  'em,  ef  yo'U 
come  'long." 

"  l!^o,  you  didn't  see  no  wild  turkeys  nuther,  Pete,  'cause 
'faint  time  for  'em  yit.     What  you  see  was  buzzards ! " 
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"  For  de  Lawd's  sake,  Mas'r  Dick !  you  tink  dis  yer  nig- 
gah  doan  know  turkeys  from  buzzards  ?  I  ain't  no  sich  fool 
niggah  as  dat  yit.  Lemme  git  youah  gun,  an'  we'll  g'long." 
"  I  ain't  gwine  for  no  wild  turkeys,  I  tell  you,  Pete ;  so 
shet  your  mouf ! "  and  the  black  boy  fell  back  discomfited. 
The  day  was  waning ;  the  trees  were  casting  long  shad- 
ows ;  there  was  a  slight  chillness  in  the  air,  and  it  was  time 
to  return  to  the  house.  Aunt  Aggy  brought  up  Jamie  and 
Lily,  Avith  Spitfire  following,  in  as  good  voice  as  when  we 
started,  notwithstanding  he  had  barked  incessantly  all  day. 
The  three  were  decorated  with  festoons  of  greenery  and 
Avreaths  of  scarlet  berries,  on  seeing  which,  the  elder  children 
proceeded  to  bedeck  themselves  in  the  same  fashion.     Dick 

and  Jenny  were 
to  lead  the  strag- 
gling procession 
homeward,  and 
just  as  the  former 
was  about  to  mount 
Old  Kock,  Pete  ap- 
peared, and  said 
something  to  the 
boy  in  a  low  voice. 
The    angry    blood 
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surged    to 
face,     his 


Dick's 

eyes 


flashed  fire,  and  in  a  tmnkling  he  gave  the  negro  blow 
upon  blow  with  his  fist,  hitting  him  squarely  in  the  face. 
I  was  astounded,  and  when  I  saw  the  blood  flowing  from 
Peter's  mouth  and  nostrils,  I  reproved  Dick  severely.  The 
boy  reined  in  his  horse,  and  turned  his  face  toward  me, 
white  with  astonishment  and  wrath. 

"I  aint  gwine  to  take  none   o'  Pete's  sass,"  h©  said 
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haughtily.  "  In  the  South  we  don't  'low  niggers  to  sass 
white  folks.  Pete's  mad  'cause  I  hain't  been  huntin'  to-day, 
an'  tells  how  I've  been  loafin'  an'  foolin'." 

"  But  if  Peter  has  done  wrong,  you  should  report  him  to 
your  father,  and  not  punish  him  yourself.  You  are  only  a 
boy,  Dick." 

"  Lor'  me !  "  said  Dick  in  surprise.  "  Pa'd  la'af  at  that. 
Why,  Jim  licks  his  black  Jeff  like  blazes,  when  Jeff  don't 
do  nothin',  an'  Pa  never  meddles.  You  haf  t'  lick  niggers, 
or  they'd  run  over  you.     You  don't  know  the  South  yit." 

I  agreed  with  him ;  I  did  not  know  the  South,  but  I  was 
in  a  fair,  way  to  learn.  We  were  rid  of  the  gunning  to-day, 
and  trouble  had  come  of  it.  I  promised  myself,  that  here- 
after, I  would  be  rid  of  the  negroes  when  I  had  the  children 
in  charge. 

The  lumbering  old  carriage  was  decorated  like  the  child- 
ren, with  red  berries,  bright  leaves,  green  moss,  and  other 
aftermath  of  the  late  autumn,  and  the  servants  in  the  rear 
carried  boughs  of  green  holly,  glowing  with  brilliant  red 
berries.  As  we  wound  through  the  woods,  and  wabbled 
through  the  humpy  tobacco  fields  and  newly  cleared  land, 
bristling  with  charred  stumps,  the  negroes  of  the  company 
began  to  sing,  and  the  children  joined  in  the  chorus : 

"  Au'  I  hope  to  gain  de  promis'  Ian', 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  de  Lawd  my  Saviour  stan'. 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  de  mawnin's  allers  fair, 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  dar^s  music  in  de  air, 

Glory,  Hallelujah!" 

The  field  servants  were  swarming  from  the  tobacco 
houses  and  corn  barns  as  we  drove  past,  for  they  had  been 
working  there  under  the  supervision  of  the  overseer.     But 
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their  week's  work  was  ended,  and  they  were  going  to  their 
homes.  Lifting  their  pathetic,  dusky  faces,  which  wore 
a  saddened  look  that  almost  made  one  weep,  they  all  saluted 
me  with  bow  or  courtesy,  as  we  passed  them,  and  with  the 
inevitable  "  How-dye,  Miss !  "  Then  dropping  behind  the 
carriage,  they  caught  the  key  and  time  of  the  song,  adding 
volume  and  melody  to  the  chorus,  as  the  singing  proceeded  : 

"  Whar's  a  shinin'  crown  fo'  me, 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  de  Lawd's  w'ite  t'rone  '11  be. 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  de  singin'  ribers  flow, 

Glory,  Hallelujah! 
Whar  de  cawn  no  mo'  I'll  hoe, 

Glory,  Hallelujah!" 

I  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and  yielded  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  hour.  The  glamour  of  the  dying  day,  which 
overshot  the  sky  mth  a  tender  saffron  and  pink,  and  tinted 
the  east  with  a  delicate  purple;  the  minor  melody  of  the 
negro  voices,  a  hundred  or  more,  blending  in  one  swelling 
strain,  which  rose  and  fell  in  measured  cadences ;  the  weary, 
worn,  black  faces  of  the  older  servants,  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  younger  mulattoes  and  octaroons;  the  blonde 
and  brunette  beauty  of  the  white  children,  over  whom  pre- 
sided the  regal  figure  of  Aunt  Aggy  ;  the  waving  branches 
of  glistening  hoUy  relieved  by  the  scarlet  berries;  the 
constantly  increasing  numbers  of  black  men  and  women 
going  home  from  their  work,  who  joined  themselves  to 
our  picturesque  procession,  and  added  their  voices  to  the 
chorus,  —  all  these  combined  made  so  unusual  a  scene  that  I 
seemed  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  world  into  which  I 
had  been  born  and  reared,  and  to  be  translated  to  another 
planet. 

As  the  field  hands  came  to  the  foot-path  that  led  to  the 
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"  negro  qunrters,"  they  would  have  defiled  to  the  right,  and 
left  us,  but  Dick  checked  them  -with  the  authority  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  bade  them  keep  on  with  us  through  "  Oak  Avenue," 
past  the  house.  The  ragged  pickaninnies  at  the  gate  saw 
us  coming,  and  swung  it  wide  for  our  entrance,  and  Dick 
dashed  ahead  on  his  horse  to  explain  the  situation  to  his 
father.  For  the  field  hands  were  not  allowed  in  the  en- 
closure occupied  by  the  great  house  and  its  dependencies. 
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All  clapped  hands  in  unison,  until  the  air  quivered  with  melody. 

except  by  permission,  or  when  on  some  special  errand  to 
their  master  or  mistress.  As  we  wheeled  up  the  avenue, 
our  numbers  ever  increasing,  the  negroes  broke  into  another 
song,  more  joyful  than  the  last,  and  all  clapped  hands  in 
unison,  when  they  sang  the  chorus,  until  the  air  quivered 

mth  melody. 

"  I's  gwine  t'  Mas'r  Jesus, 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
He  turned  back  Pha'roh's  army, 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
His  charyot  swings  low  fo'  me. 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
He'll  b'ar  me  ober  Jordan, 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
Dis  worl'  am  dark  an'  dreary, 

Au'  he  wants  me  now; 
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Oh,  less  go  t'  Ian'  o'  Can'an, 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
Whar  de  streets  am  allers  gold'n, 

An'  he  wants  me  no^; 
Whar  my  Lawd's  a  waitin'  fo'  me, 

An'  he  wants  me  now; 
Glory,  glory,  how  I  lub  my  Saviour  ! 

Glory,  glory,  dat  I  do  !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  came  out  on  the  veranda  to 
welcome  us  back,  accompanied  by  our  nearest  neighbors, 
three  miles  distant,  who  were  making  a  call  of  ceremony, 
and  waiting  for  me. 

"  One  might  imagine  you  were  a  company  of  dryads 
captured  in  the  woods  by  black  satyrs,  who  were  bringing 
you  home  in  triumph,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson. 

"  Or,  to  come  down  from  mythology  to  prosaic  fact," 
said  her  husband,  "  one  might  think  that  a  nigger  camp- 
meeting  had  just  broken  up." 

The  concourse  of  servants  melted  quietly  away  as  soon 
as  we  reached  the  house.  The  children  were  wild  with 
delight;  the  house  overflowed  with  their  happiness,  and 
their  vociferous  praise  of  the  day  rang  from  room  to  room. 
"  They  had  never  had  so  good  a  time  !  Spitfire  had  never 
behaved  so  well !  And  Dick  was  the  best  boy, —  he  hadn't 
fired  his  gun  once !  " 

"  Why,  how  was  that,  my  boy  ? "  inquired  his  father. 
"What  has  been  the  matter?  Was  there  nothing  in  the 
way  of  game  \ " 

"I  hain't  hunted  to-day,"  was  Dick's  nonchalant  reply. 
"  Stories  is  a  heap  better'n  huntin',  an'  we've  had  stories  all 
day." 

When  the  children  had  left  us  for  the  night,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  could  speak  with  me  alone,  he  inquired  concern- 
ing Dick's  punishment  of  Pete,  which  had  been  reported  to 
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him ;  and  I  gave  him  the  circumstances.  As  I  expected,  he 
endorsed  Dick's  action  unqualifiedly. 

"  The  boy  had  the  right  of  it,"  he  said ;  "  in  dealing  with 
niggers," —  this  was  the  universal  pronunciation, — "  the  pun- 
ishment must  always  follow  swift  upon  the  offense,  as  when 
dealing  with  horses,  so  that  they  shall  know  what  it  means, 
or  you  will  soon  lose  control  of  them.  If  you  have  slaves, 
you  must  first,  last,  and  always  keep  them  in  their  place." 

I  argued  that  "  if  he  were  right  in  his  position,  it  was  a 
bad  thing  to  give  a  boy  like  Dick  such  unlimited  power  over 
servants ;  it  made  him  judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  and 
there  was  danger  he  might  grow  to  manhood  tyrannical  and 
cruel." 

A  long  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Henderson 
took  part.  "  Slave  masters  cannot  escape  becoming  tyran- 
nical and  cruel,"  was  Mr.  Henderson's  reply.  "  They  are  the 
most  absolute  despots  in  the  world,  and  can  commit  any  out- 
rage on  their  servants  without  fear  of  the  law ;  for  a  black 
man  in  the  South  can  never  testify  against  a  white  man. 
Hard  as  slavery  is  for  the  blacks,  it  is  worse  for  the  whites, 
and  is  demoralizing  and  debasing  to  our  young  men.  We 
cannot  help  ourselves.  "We  are  not  to  blame  for  slavery,  for 
we  have  inherited  it  as  we  have  our  land.  We  cannot  pau- 
perize ourselves  by  freeing  our  slaves,  for  our  land  would 
then  be  valueless  -vvith  no  one  to  cultivate  it ;  and  if  we  could, 
it  would  be  an  overwhelming  disaster  to  them,  for  the 
negroes  are  only  grown-up  children,  and  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  long  as  we  own  slaves,  therefore,  they  must 
be  kept  in  order  like  other  cattle.  1  won't  have  my  slaves 
whipped,  however,  as  other  masters  do.  There  are  other 
punishments  better  than  whipping  and  more  effectual ;  and 
my  wife  will  tell  you  that  my  servants  are  the  laziest,  most 

profitless,  and  most  independent  niggers  in  the  county." 
12 
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I  believed  Mr.  Henderson's  assertion,  that  his  slaves  were 
never  whipped,  and,  as  the  months  went  by,  and  the  abject 
and  hopeless  condition  of  the  poor  creatures,  many  of  whom 
I  came  to  know  and  to  regard  with  friendly  feelings,  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart,  it  was  my  hourly  solace 
that  their  lot  was  a  little  less  terrible  than  that  of  slaves  on 
other  plantations,  —  for  they  were  never  whipped.  But 
there  came  a  day,  the  horrible  experience  of  which  haunted 
me  for  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  an  eternity  can 
never  efface,  when  I  learned  to  the  contrary. 
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A  NORTHERN  TEACHER'S  LIFE  IN  A  SOUTHERN  PLANTA- 
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OKDAY  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  for 
once  the  house  was  astir  early,  for  school  was  to 
open  as  near  nine  o'clock  as  possible.  Young  feet  ran 
up  and  down  the  stairways  on  all  sorts  of  errands.  Young 
voices  resounded  through  the  halls  and  chambers,  with  in- 
quiries as  to  the  whereabouts  of  misplaced  school  property. 
Several  journeys  were  made  to  the  kitchen  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  hurry  up  the  breakfast.  And  yet  it  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock  before  we  were  ready  to  start  for  the  little  white- 
washed schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that  externally 
differed  in  no  way  from  the  cabins  of  the  house-servants. 

It  had  been  made  exquisitely  clean  under  Aunt  Aggy's 
direction.  Laura  and  Mary  had  hung  a  few  pictures  on  the 
bare  walls,  and  had  curtained  the  ugly  windows  with  white 

muslin  tied  back  ^\ith  blue  ribbon.     The  other  children  had 
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contributed  bunches  of  holly,  with  its  scarlet  berries  and 
glossy  leaves,  masses  of  peacock  feathers,  and  long  drooping 
festoons  of  parasitic  moss  from  the  swamp,  which  still 
farther  concealed  the  rough  walls.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
hung  a  small  map  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  one  of  the  United 
States  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and  when  the  fire 
blazed  in  the  colossal  fireplace,  that  monopolized  the  whole 
north  side  of  the  apartment,  it  was  transformed  and  glori- 
fied. The  desks  were  a  study.  Uncle  Isham,  the  plantation 
carpenter,  had  made  them  of  hickory,  and,  if  one  could 
judge  by  their  appearance,  had  used  only  a  broadaxe  in 
their  construction.  They  were  heavy,  huge,  and  clumsy, 
and  so  high  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them  down  several 
inches. 

It  was  a  very  eventful  morning..  The  children  were  go- 
ing to  school,  and  that  fact  was  advertised  all  over  the  plan- 
tation, from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  of  the  servants. 
We  started  down  the  hill,  a  goodly  company,  the  children 
chattering,  laughing  and  noisy,  and  following  close  behind 
were  their  "  body-servants,"  Jeff  and  'Lizy,  Pete  and  Martha, 
Car'line  and  Sally.  They  were  laden  with  footstools,  cush- 
ions, wraps,  rag  babies,  whistles,  traps,  bird-snares,  books, 
papers,  pens,  inkstands,  and  whatever  else  their  young  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  had  bidden  them  to  take  along.  Mrs. 
Henderson  waved  us  good-bye  from  the  veranda,  and  Mr. 
Henderson  threw  after  us  a  horse-shoe  for  good  luck.  Wool- 
ly heads  were  thrust  out  of  open  windows,  and  black  faces 
peered  at  us  from  doorways,  for  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance was  about  to  take  place  in  the  isolated  life  of  the  plan- 
tation,—  "  De  chillun's  school  was  gwine  t '  begin."  Their 
conception  of  the  school  was  very  vague  and  hazy,  except 
in  one  particular,  —  it  meant  more  or  less  confinement  of 
the  hitherto  untrained  children,  whom  every  servant  on  the 
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plantation  loved  devotedly ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press disapproval  of  "  de  lady  from  de  Norf  dat  had  come 
t'  stop  dem  chilluns  from  gwine  wliar  dey'd  a  min'  to." 
After  the  little  Hendersons  had  located  themselves  in 
their  new  quarters  to  their  satisfaction,  despatching  the  ser- 
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vants  to  the  house  and  tool-shop  a  dozen  times  in  the  process, 
I  undertook  to  dismiss  the  black  children,  and  requested 
them  to  take  Jamie  and  Lily  with  them  for  the  day.  I 
raised  a  storm  at  once. 

"  Send  the  servants  away !  They've  come  to  stay, —  we 
can't  do  without  'em.  Please  don't  send  the  servants  off, 
we  must  have  'em."  And  they  rose  from  their  seats  and 
protested  in  great  distress.  I  laughed  at  their  consterna- 
tion, and  repeated  the  order.  "  l^o,  no,"  they  cried ;  "  don't 
say  they  must  go,  for  we  need  'em  all  the  time.  We  have 
'em  with  us  whenever  we  want  'em ;  please,  please,  let  'em 
stay ! "  they  implored  with  uplifted  hands ;  and  all  joined 
in  the  vociferous  entreaty.  "  Please  try  'em  here  awhile, 
you'll  like  it  yourself  by-and-by." 
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I  was  not  yet  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  was  feeling 
my  way  along  very  carefully,  desiring  to  inaugurate  my 
system,  and  regulate  their  habits  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible,  so  I  reluctantly  consented  to  this  last  proposal, 
saying,  "  Very  well,  we  will  try  them  here  for  a  time  and 
see  how  it  works.  But  as  they  are  of  no  use  here,  and  your 
father  says  cannot  be  taught,  as  the  laws  of  Virginia  forbid 
it,  I  think  they  had  better  go  to  their  work." 

"  Dis  yere's  ouah  work,"  said  Sally,  who  was  Laura's 
servant,  and  the  eldest  of  the  company.  "  We  takes  car '  o' 
de  chilluns,  an '  dresses  'em,  an '  washes  'em,  an '  combs  and 
brushes  dar  ha'r,  an '  goes  eberywhar  wid  'em.  An '  we 
doan  do  nuffln  mo '  only  when  Missus  tell  us." 

What  reply  I  should  have  made  to  this  declaration,  I 
cannot  tell ;  for  just  then  Spitfire  burst  into  the  room  with  all 
the  dogs  of  the  plantation  at  his  heels,  barking  and  yelping, 
growling,  wriggling,  jumping,  tumbling  over  one  another, 
upsetting  everything  and  everybody.  They  made  an  imme- 
diate Bedlam  of  the  schoolroom,  for  every  child  and  every 
servant  shouted  commands  to  the  curs  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  while  Dick,  Jamie,  Pete,  and  Jeff  tore  round  to  cap- 
ture the  excited  canines,  with  no  other  result  than  to  in- 
crease the  unearthly  din.  Opening  wide  the  door  I  caught 
up  a  broom,  and  was  about  to  drive  out  the  intruders  with 
blows  and  force,  when  Jamie  made  a  desperate  plunge, 
seized  Spitfire,  and  bolted  incontinently  out  of  doors  with 
his  pet  in  his  arms.  Lily,  Jeff,  and  Lizy  followed,  and  the 
dogs  were  called  out.  This  reduced  the  size  of  my  problem, 
and  brought  us  unexpected  relief. 

When  order  and  quiet  were  restored,  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  four  children  who  remained  in  the  room,  in  read- 
ing. I  gave  one  of  the  RoUo  books  to  Laura,  and  asked  her 
to  read  a  page  aloud  in  her  very  best  manner,  which  she 
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did.  She  passed  the  book  to  Mary,  who  had  taken  from 
her  pocket  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  and  was  crotcheting  some 
coarse  cotton  lace.  Car'iine  took  tlie  book  and  hekl  it  before 
Mary's  eyes,  saying,  "Lem'  me  hoi'  dis  yere  book  an'  you 
read."  Mary  accepted  the  suggestion,  and,  leaning  toward 
Car'iine,  who  held  the  book  awkwardly  and  with  unsteady 
hands,  read  blunderingly  and  without  expression. 

Black  Peter  then  took  the  book  and  held  it  for  Dick  to 
read,  who  sat  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  chair 
tipped  back  against  the 
desk,  with  his  feet  rest- 
ing on  the  rung. 

"  You've  got  that 
book  upside  down 
Pete ! "  was  his  first 
comment;  "turn  it 
t'other  way,  —  there ! 
that  way !  so !  Now 
hold  it  still!"  and  he 
read  the  page  assigned 
to  him  in  a  rapid,  abom- 
inable manner,  p  r  o  - 
nouncing  almost  every 
word,  and  making  perfect  jargon  of  the  text. 

"  What  hodge-podge  you  do  make  of  reading ! "  said 
Mary.  He  had  read  almost  as  well  as  she  had.  "  You  can't 
read  any  better  now  than  when  you  were  six  years  old." 

"  Did  anybody  ask  for  your  opinion,  young  lady  ?  "  in- 
quired Dick  with  mock  politeness. 

"  Whar  you  readin',  Mas'r  Dick  ? "  asked  Pete,  holding 
the  book  sideways  and  leaning  over  him.  "  Lem'me  see  de 
place  ! "  to  which  his  young  master  replied  by  a  back-handed 
slap,  that  Peter  dodged. 
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I  took  the  book  from  Peter  and  gave  it  to  Jenny,  who 
rose,  held  it  herself,  and  read  admirably,  with  clearness  and 
expression.     Whatever  she  did  was  always  well  done. 

An  examination  in  spelling  and  writing  followed.  Three 
or  four  sentences  had  been  written  at  my  dictation,  when 
Car'line  in  a  distinct  f^oUo  voce  said  to  Mary : 

"  I  declar'  t'  gracious,  Miss  Mary,  yer  ha'r's  a  tumblin' 
all  'bout  yer  ears!  You  look  like  Ole  Kock  does  befo' 
Allen's  curried  'un.  I'll  jess  fix  dat  ha'r  befo'  dinner ! "  and 
away  she  ran  to  the  house,  presently  returning  with  a  va- 
riety of  toilet  implements,  with  which  she  proceeded  to 
arrange  Mary's  disordered  tresses,  who  complained  and 
praised,  directed  and  criticised  all  through  the  process,  as  if 
no  one  else  were  present  at  the  hairdressing. 

This  breach  of  propriety  could  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out disapproval,  which  I  uttered  as  mildly  as  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  speaking  very  positively.  I  also  repeated 
my  conviction  that  the  servants  would  prove  a  hindrance 
to  our  school  work,  and  must  sooner  or  later  vacate  the 
premises.  Mary  received  my  reproof  very  sweetly,  admitted 
her  error,  and  assured  me  that  she  would  not  transgress 
again.  And  then  a  perfect  tempest  of  orders  burst  from 
the  children  to  the  servants. 

"  Sit  down  you,  out  o'  sight !  "  "  Shut  your  mouth,  and 
don't  you  speak  again  until  you're  spoken  to  !  "  "  Git  down 
flat  on  the  floor,  you  Pete,  and  stay-  thar  and  keep  still,  or 
you'll  git  turned  out  o'  here  afore  you  know  it ! "  And  down 
they  all  dropped,  slinking  as  far  as  they  could  out  of  sight, 
and  for  ten  minutes  ebony  statues  could  not  have  been  more 
quiet. 

Peter,  however,  was  irrepressible,  and  a  very  imp  of  mis- 
chief. Working  his  way  imperceptibly  across  the  floor  by  a 
vermicular  process,  he  joined  Car'line,  Martha,  and  Sally, 
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who  had  crept  under  Laura's  desk,  and  directly  there  was 
trouble.  At  first  there  was  repressed  giggling,  which  I 
frowned  down ;  then  muttered  remonstrances ;  and  finally 
screams  of  pretended  fright. 

"  Oh,  MasT  Dick !    Pete's  got  your  pistil,  an's  gwine  to 
shoot  me !  "  screamed  Sally. 

"  Pete's  got  Mas'r's  big  knife,  an'  cut  Miss  Lorry's  shoe- 
strings ! "  cried  Car'line. 

"  Pete's  tooken  Miss  Mary's  lead  pencil  an's  hid  it  in  his 
ha'r !  "  added  Martha. 

Ever}^  child  came  to  the  spot  to  assist  in  the  investigation. 
Dick  dragged  Peter  to  his  feet  and  went  through  his  pockets 
and  his  hair,  the  latter  being  a  famous  hiding-place  of  the  ser- 
vants generally.  He  relieved' the  young  scamp  of  the  pistol, 
several  knives,  one  of  Mr.  Henderson's  razors,  nutmegs 
stolen  from  the  kitchen,  a  bunch  of  keys,  spools  of  cotton,  a 
needle-book,  and  other  small  articles  for  which  he  had  no 
earthly  use,  but  which  had  proved  a  temptation  to  his  pil- 
fering fingers.  I  ejected  him  from  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, forbidding  him  to  show  his  face  inside  again.  At 
this  he  was  not  one  whit  abashed,  but  executed  a  double 
shuffle  on  the  still  green  grass,  put  his  fingers  in  his  mouth,, 
and  uttered  a  prolonged  shrill  whistle  which  must  have  been 
heard  over  half  the  plantation.  It  brought  a  dozen  like 
whistles  in  reply,  and  a  score  of  half-grown  black  boys  ap- 
peared in  all  sorts  of  places,  where,  a  moment  before,  not  one 
was  visible.  Having  ascertained  where  he  could  find  con- 
genial company,  Peter  shouted  a  loud  "  Whoop-la ! "  and, 
putting  one  hand  to  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  join  the 
stable  boys  by  a  series  of  revolutions  as  if  he  were  a  hoop- 
snake. 

Then  there  was  peace  for  a  few  moments,  broken  soon, 
however,  by  the  three  colored  girls.      Lacking  the  stimulus 
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of  Pete's  society,  and  without  occupation,  they  had  gone  fast 
asleep  on  the  floor,  and  were  snoring  in  chorus  so  \dgorously 

as    to    drown    all    ordinary 
1  '■;^I'a/>^ p.-  sounds  and  to  interfere  with 

^'^i^^mm^s^^^  conversation.  I  ended  the 
^T^  nasal  performance  by  waking 
the  snoring  trio,  and  dismiss- 
ing them  to  the  negro  quar- 
ters, Laura  and  Mary  acqui- 
escing in  their  departure. 

At  last  it  seeme.d  possible 
to  organize  a  school,  and  my 
fainting  courage  revived. 
The  distractions  of  the  morn- 
ing removed,  my  pupils  gave 
me  their  attention  and  manifested  interest  in  my  plans  for 
them.  I  drew  up  a  plan  of  work  for  each  of  them  during 
the  winter,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  studying,  as  well 
as  reciting  their  lessons,  at  which  Dick  brightened  visibly. 
To  study  alone  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  him.  I  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  studying  botany  together  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  the  spring  should  be  sufficiently  advanced,  and  for 
learning  something  of  astronomy  on  clear  evenings  during 
the  winter.  I  proposed  a  review  of  the  week's  work  and 
progress  in  a  "  Round  Table  Club,"  to  be  organized  for  that 
purpose,  which  would  meet  in  my  room  for  an  hour  every 
Saturday  evening,  when  it  would  be  seen  how  much  each 
one  had  remembered  and  how  far  they  had  progressed. 

I  also  ]Droposed  an  hour's  practice  in  chorus  singing, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  German  Professor  Luttner,  who 
rode  on  horseback  fifteen  miles  to  and  from  the  plantation, 
once  a  week,  to  give  them  a  day's  instruction  in  music.  I 
planned  for  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  Bible-reading  under 
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Hig-h  Rock,  or  under  the  great  oak  trees  that  lined  the 
avenue,  while  talks  of  my  o^yn  should  be  interspersed  every- 
where and  at  all  times,  concerning  whatever  I  knew  or  had 
read.  I  assured  them  that  I  had  come  to  the  plantation  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teaching  them,  and  I  urged  them  to 
make  the  most  of  me  and  my  time  while  I  should  stay. 
They  looked  pleased  at  the  prospect,  and  Jenny,  who  sat 
beside  me,  locked  her  little  hand  in  mine,  while  Dick,  whose 
interest  overcame  his  inertia,  rose  and  stood  before  me. 

"  I  didn't  know  school  was  like  that,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
like  that  fust-rate.     Can  I  study  botany  and  astronomy  ? " 

I  assured  him  that  he  could,  and  that  •  we  would  all 
begin  together. 

Laura  rarely  betrayed  any  feeling,  even  when  over- 
whelmed with  repressed  emotion,  but  now,  with  a  flushed 
face,  she  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  Won't  it  be  grand 
if  we  ever  get  to  be  scholars  !  " 

There  was  a  sound  outside  of  approaching  feet,  scuffling 
and  hustling  along,  and  a  confused  jargon  of  voices  that 
swelled  into  an  uproar,  as  if  many  were  talking  volubly 
under  excitement.  The  noisy  volume  of  sound  drew  nearer, 
then  broke  on  the  threshold ;  and  before  we  could  inquire 
its  meaning,  the  mischievous  Pete  and  his  stuttering  brother 
Allen  entered  the  room,  followed  by  a  mob  of  half-grown 
servants  and  children.  Clad  in  every  conceivable  nonde- 
script kind  of  garment,  an  animated  collection  of  many- 
colored  rags  and  fabrics,  they  looked  like  a  migration  of 
Yankee  scarecrows  from  northern  cornfields. 

"  Look  a  heah  !  Look  a  heah !  Mas'r  Dick !  "  shouted 
Pete,  quivering  with  excitement,  and  pointing  to  a  monstrous 
coon,  the  feet  of  which  were  tied  together,  and  a  pole  thrust 
between  them,  so  that  the  beast  could  be  borne  on  his  and 
Allen's  shoulders. 
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"  See  dis  3^ere  monst'ous  coon  dat  I  cotched  all  myself ! 
"We've  toted  'im  doT\Ti  heah  fo'  you  t'  see !  I  seed  'im 
asleep  in  de  crotch  ob  a  gum  tree  down  by  de  creek,  whar 
Aunt  Aggy  keeps  de  geese,  an'  I  doan  tell  nobody,  'cause 
j>  I'se  gwine  t'  cotch  'im 

myself.  He  jess  Avaitin' 

dar  t'  be  cotched,  an'  I 

go  mighty  softly  down 

-^iif  "--mr^p  '  >  rr       fkHtts^teaw^^afe^^      t'  OncF  Henson's  house, 

an'  git  dat  gun  o'  hisn 
dat  I  seed  'im  load  las' 
week,  an'  I  crep  under 
dat  gum  tree,  an'  fired ! 
Bang !  Bang!  an' 
down  come  Mas'r  Coon 
ker-flop,  jess  as  dead ! 
I  nebber  has  t'  fire  no 

LITTLE   PETE   AND   HIS    "MONST'OTIS"   COON,     j-^^q'       (Jjg      COQU      bc      SO 

dead.  He's  mighty  nice  coon.  Mas'r  Dick,  see  how  fat  'im 
be!" 

The  congregation  of  little  darkies  cast  admiring  eyes  on 
Pete  during  this  recital.     He  was  a  hero  to  them. 

"  Wat  you  gwine  t'  do  wi'  de  coon  ? "  inquired  one. 

"  Oh,  skin  'im  an'  eat  'im,"  said  Pete  with  a  nonchalant 
air. 

"  He-he-he-he' 11  make  a  poAverful  good  fry,  Mas'r  Dick," 
suggested  stuttering  Allen ;  "  h-h-h-he's  so  fat."   • 

"  He'il  make  fust-rate  stew,"  said  another.  "Aunt  Aggy 
reckons  she'll  stew  dis  yere  coon  fo'  you  arter  he's  skinned 
and  cleaned.  Please  come  outen  heah,  Mas'r  Dick,  an'  le's 
go  t'  her  house." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  interest  my  pupils  manifested  in 
the  coon.     Even  Laura  and  Mary  caught  the  contagion,  and 
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detained  the  little  ragamuffins  while  they  catechised  Pete, 
who  could  not  tell  his  story  twice  alike,  concerning  the 
details  of  the  coon's  capture.  There  was  a  whole  hour 
before  it  was  time  to  adjourn  school,  but  nobody  paid  any 
heed  to  that.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  retained  the  children, 
only  a  few  minutes  before  so  interested  in  their  school 
work,  even  if  I  had  commanded  them  to  stay.  I  was  not 
yet  ready  to  interpose  my  authority. 

Down  they  all  trooped  to  Aunt  Aggy's,  black  and  white 
together,  without  observing  the  usual  courtesy  of  bidding 
me  adieu.  The  coon  had  attractions  for  them  that  I  neither 
understood  nor  possessed,  and  it  was  evident  that  I  was  no 
match  for  him.  I  closed  the  door  after  their  departure,  and 
locked  myself  alone  into  the  little  schoolroom,  and,  for  a 
time,  dropped  into  the  depths  of  despair.  I  had  certainly 
reckoned  without  my  host,  when  I  came  to  Virginia  to 
teach  a  family  school.  A  pretty  time  I  was  having,  to 
be  sure !  A  model  school  this  Avas  likely  to  become,  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  its  initial  days  And  I  heartily  wished 
myself  back  in  New  England,  where  people  were  civilized. 
I  was  too  disgusted  to  make  any  comment  on  the  absence  of 
the  children  from  the  supper  table  that  evening,  when  their 
father  explained,  "  They  Avere  having  a  royal  coon  supper  at 
Aggy's ; "  adding,  "  happy  young  people,  Avhom  it  takes  so 
little  to  please." 

As  soon  as  possible  I  retired  to  my  room ;  not  to  read, 
nor  write,  nor  sleep,  but  to  relieve  my  humiliation  and 
homesickness  in  a  prolonged  fit  of  weeping.  I  Avas  very 
young  in  those  days. 

The  next  day  passed  in  the  schoolroom  very  much  as 
had  its  predecessor,  save  that  there  Avere  additional  inter- 
ruptions. Mr.  Henderson  himself  was  the  first  transgressor, 
the  next  forenoon.     Sauntering  doAvn  the  hill  Avith  his  long 
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pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  graciously  bowed  himself  into  the 
small  apartment,  as  if  he  were  entering  a  (ira^ving-^oom,  and 
when  a  chair  was  offered,  seated  himself  as  if  he  had  come 
to  stay.  He  was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  the  simple  decora- 
tions of  the  room,  noted  every  arrangement,  and  commented 
favorably  upon  everything  he  observed,  declaring  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  Old  Dominion,  now  that  his  chil- 
dren were  under  such  excellent  instruction.  His  indirect 
compliment  failed  to  tone  up  my  flagging  spirits.  Turning 
suddenly  to  Dick,  who  was  occupied  with  his  arithmetic,  he 
inquired,  "  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  like  it '.  This  isn't 
exactly  gunning  nor  fishing,  is  it,  my  lad  T'  I  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased  with  Dick's  reply. 

"I'm  gwine  to  like  it  better  bime-by,  when  we  git 
further  on,  and  study  botany  and  astronomy." 

"  Botany  and  astronomy  !  "  repeated  his  father,  with  ele- 
vated eyebrows.  Have  you  got  to  that  already?  I  call 
that  rapid  progress.  And  how  does  my  Dulcina  del  To- 
boso  enjoy  being  caged?"  he  added,  turning  to  Mary, 
his  favorite  daughter.  Mr.  Henderson  was  reading  Don 
Quixote,  and  was  full  of  allusions  to  the  book.  "  Pray, 
what  do  you  do  with  these  woolly  heads  ? "  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  servants  who  had  again  accompanied  the 
children,  notwithstanding  their  dismissal  on  the  previous  day. 
"  If  you  propose  to  teach  them,  you'll  want  a  beetle  and  wedge 
to  help  you  insert  knowledge  through  their  thick  skulls." 

I  assured  Mr.  Henderson  that  the  servants  were  only  the 
annoying  attaches  to  his  children,  to  whom  I  should  rejoice 
to  give  a  vacation,  sine  die. 

"I  am  afraid  our  Dulcinas  would  decidedly  object  to 
that,"  was  his  answer.  "  What  do  you  say,  girls  ?  Aunt 
Prudy  would  like  Car'line  and  Sally  to  help  her  in  the 
wash-house ;  shall  we  send  them  there  ? " 
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"  Oh,  no  indeed,  Pa ;  Aunt  Prudy  can't  have  'em,  we 
want  'em  ourselves ;  we  should  have  to  be  running  to  the 
house  half  the  day  if  they  weren't  here," 

"  That  settles  it  then,"  said  their  father ;  and,  turning  to 
me  he  added,  "these  children  own  these  niggers,  and 
largely  control  them." 

Sitting  silent  awhile,  vigorously  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe,  and  blowing  out  great  clouds  of  pungent  tobacco 
smoke  that  nearly  choked  me,  for  I  was  not  used  to  it,  he 
suddenly  burst  out,  "  I've  got  a  secret  that's  too  big  to 
keep  alone,  and  I've  come  to  share  it  with  you ;  your 
mother's  known  it  for  a  month.     Do  you  want  to  hear  it?" 

Away  went  books,  slates,  copy-books,  chairs,  everything, 
as  the  children  clustered  around  him,  full  of  eager  curiosity. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  Aunt  'Tilda,  and  Uncle  John,  and 
all  the  children,  and  Grandma,  and  Aunt  Sus}^,  with  her 
boy  and  girl,  are  coming  here  Christmas  to  stay  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight !  " 

A  shout  of  unutterable  delight  that  ran  up  among  the 
rafters,  and  almost  lifted  the  roof,  greeted  this  announce- 
ment. 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  "  said  Dick ;  "  that's  the  jolliest 
news  I've  heard  for  a  year.  Nine  of  'em !  Mine  of  'em, 
girls  !     Hurrah !  "  and  then  the  talk  ran  wild. 

"  We'll  have  a  big  dinner  party  every  day,  and  invite 
the  Goodes,  and  the  Herricks,  and  the  Baskervilles,  and  the 
Fields,  and  the  Lewises,  and  everybody  round  for  twenty- 
five  miles !  We'U  have  dances  and  masquerades,  and  whist 
parties,  as  weU  as  dinner  parties ;  and  everything  good  to 
eat  and  drink,  —  ice  cream  and  cake,  egg-nog  and  punch, 
toddy  and  flip,  venison  and  oysters,  candy  and  sweetmeats, 
and  everything  else  to  be  had!"  And  Mr.  Henderson 
rattled  on  with  the  chfidren  as  if  he  were  a  lad  of  eighteen. 
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until  they  fell  upon  him  in  rapturous  adoration,  and  hugged 
him  like  "young  bears,"  and  then  "smothered  him  with 
kisses."  Then  suddenly  breaking  away  from  them,  he 
scattered  them  right  and  left,  and  darted  out  of  the  door 
and  up  the  hill  like  a  cat.  The  whole  brood  followed  in  hot 
pursuit,  screaming,  shouting,  laughing,  tumbling  over  each 
other,  as  he  eluded  them,  doubling  on  his  track,  running 
now  toward  the  schoolroom,  then  back  toAvard  the  kitchen, 
until  by  a  feat  of  unlooked-for  agility,  he  leaped  over  the 
railing  of  the  veranda,  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
locked  the  door  after  him.  It  was  an  exhilarating  occasion, 
and  a  most  delightful  episode.  I  would  not  have  prevented 
it,  and  I  liked  my  host  the  better  for  his  share  in  it.  But  it 
broke  up  school  for  the  morning,  for  when  my  pupils  re- 
turned, panting,  happy,  rosy,  still  laughing  over  their  fun, 
it  was  dinner  time. 

We  had  been  in  session  only  an  hour  after  dinner,  when 
Aunt  Aggy  put  in  an  appearance,  her  head  surmounted  by 
an  unusually  picturesque  turban,  and  looking  more  queenly 
than  ever,  if  that  were  possible. 

"  How-dye,  Miss !  I  hopes  you  is  well  dis  evenin' ! 
How-dye,  chilluns!  I  'specs  you  is  a  great  plague  t'  dis 
yere  nice  lady.  Ah,  I  knows  you  bery  well !  Dey's  bery 
bad  chilluns  sometimes,  Miss,"  with  a  sly  wink  at  me.  "An' 
I'm  sure  dey'd  be  a  heap  better  if  dey  only  knowed  wat 
dere  ole  mammy  bring  'em!"  And  she  lifted  her  snowy 
apron  from  the  covered  tray  she  carried. 

Away  they  all  went  again,  overturning  chairs  and  foot- 
stools, and  scattering  books,  papers,  and  pens  like  summer 
chaff,  each  one  trying  to  capture  Aunt  Aggy's  prize, 
which  she  held  high  above  her  head.  "  No,  chilluns,"  she 
said,  with  a  very  authoritative  air ;  "  dat's  no  way  t'  git  de 
t'mgs  I  fetches,  an'  yo  knows  it!     Jess   sit   down  whar 
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you  lyiong"  an'  'have   yorsers!"     And   not  till  they  were 
seated  and  quiet,  would  she  exhibit  her  gift. 

"  I  fetch  dis  yere  fo'  you,  Miss,"  she  said,  courtesying  very 
low  to  me  as  she  presented  her  tray  of  home-made  candies. 
"  De  chilluns  likes  better  de  candy  wi'  butt'nuts  in  it,  dat 
dere  ole  mammy  makes,  dan  all  de  painted  an'  striped  sugar 
stuff  der  ma  buys  fer  'em  in  Richmond.  When  dey's  good 
you  kin  gib  'em  some  o'  mammy's  candy." 

All  ran  to  kiss  her  as  she  bowed  herself  out,  and  Dick 
raised  a  great  laugh,  as  he  hugged  her  tightly  and  kissed 
her  all  over  her  face,  by  whispering  so  loud  that  we  could 
all  hear,  "  Tell  her  to  give  us  a  great  big  piece  now,  mammy, 
to  pay  us  for  being  so  good  since  she  come." 

"We  went  on  in  this  shiftless  and  unsatisfactory  way 
until  Saturday,  which  was  mail  day.  We  had  but  one  mail 
a  week,  when,  before  daylight  on  Saturday  mornings, 
Allen  started  on  horseback  for  Boydton,  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  carrying  the  accumulated  mail  of  the  week,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  bags  of  mail  matter  sent  to  the 
plantation.  The  postal  facilities  of  the  nation  were  in  those 
days  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  Postal  routes 
extended  not  very  far  outside  of  the  cities,  and  rates  of 
postage  were  exceedingly  high.  The  smallest  letter  sent  me 
from  home  cost  me  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents,  for 
the  receiver  of  a  letter  at  that  tim,e  paid  the  postage. 
Twenty-five  cents  was  the  price  for  a  double  letter,  the 
postage  increasing  with  the  number  of  sheets  and  the  dis^ 
tance.  and  I  have  paid  seventy-five  cents  for  a  letter  of 
several  sheets.  But  letters  were  letters  in  those  days, — 
carefully  written,  read  and  re-read,  and  then  put  away  and 
preserved  during  a  lifetime. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  was  an  event  in  our  plantation 

life.    Everything  was  subordinated  to  it,  and  there  was  a 
13 
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halt  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  household  until  after  the 
mail  had  been  examined,  papers  and  magazines  taken  from 
their  wrappers,  and  the  letters  read.  As  Allen  came  dash- 
ing up  the  winding  avenue  under  the  bare  oaks,  we  could 
see  him  from  the  schoolroom  windows,  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  house.  His  horse  was  the  fleetest  on  the 
place,  and  he  carried  two  large  bags  that  hung  from  each 
side  of  his  saddle.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  neighboring 
planters  received  their  mail  from  our  bags,  and  their  ser- 
vants, well-mounted,  were  waiting  for  their  share. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  spy  Allen  on  his  return  route.  He 
bounded  to  the  door,  shouting  as  he  went,  "  Allen's  comin', 
girls,  with  two  big  bags  chock  full ! "  and  he  ran  down  the 
avenue  like  a  deer.  There  was  a  dash,  and  a  furious  scam- 
per of  his  sisters  after  him,  by  whom  he  was  overtaken,  and 
they  entered  the  house  some  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the 
mail-carrier. 

I  saw  no  more  of  them  until  I  met  them  at  the  dinner 
table,  elate  with  their  portion  of  the  mail,  which  they  tri- 
umphantly exhibited.  No  apology  was  offered  for  their 
abrupt  departure,  and  no  explanation  vouchsafed  by  their 
parents,  and  I  understood  perfectly  that  they  not  only  felt 
at  liberty  to  ignore  school  duties  whenever  it  pleased  them, 
but  that  they  would  probably  do  so. 

I  heard  them  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  a  week's  visit 
to  this  and  that  plantation  during  the  winter,  and  saw  that 
neither  their  plans,  nor  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
were  arranged  mth  any  reference  to  their  education.  That 
must  be  carried  on  hap-hazard,  as  their  mother  had  con- 
ducted it,  at  such  odd  times  and  moments  as  were  left  when 
there  was  nothing  elso  to  do.  Before  we  rose  from  the  din- 
ner table  my  decision  was  reached.  I  would  not  be  a  party 
to  such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  as  prevailed  in  this 
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house.  The  mental  distress  under  which  I  had  labored  all 
the  week  vanished  immediately,  and  in  its  stead  there  sprang 
up  in  my  heart  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation.  I  would 
not  have  my  rights  as  a  teacher  ignored  an}'-  longer. 
There  must  be  a  change,  or  some  one  beside  myself  would 
be  the  teacher. 


•       CHAPTEK  XII. 

NEGRO  MATT,  THE  COOPER  — SAVAGE  BRYSON,  THE  NEGRO 
OVERSEER  — AN  AGONIZING  BUT  UNAVAILING  PLEA  FOR 
MERCY  — A  SLAVE-WHIPPING  AND  A  TRAGEDY. 

A  Quiet  Talk  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  —  My  Grievances  —  "Your 
Plans  are  those  of  a  Yankee"  —  Christmas  Guests  and  Revelry  —  Bur^ 
lesque  Performances  at  the  "Quarters"  —  A  Severe  Winter's  Work  — 
Loud  and  Angry  Voices  —  Savage  Threats  —  I  am  Petritied  vpith  Terror 
—  The  Brutal  Whipping  of  Matt,  the  Cooper  —  He  Pleads  for  Mercy  in 
Agonizing  Appeals  —  Savage  Bryson,  the  Overseer —  'Oh,  Massa!  fo' 
de  Lawd's  Sake  doan  whip  me!"  —  Tied  by  the  Hands  —  Jerked  up  by 
a  Rope  Thrown  aci-oss  a  Beam  —  A  Never-to-be-forgotten  Scene  —  The 
Swish  of  a  Long  Whip  Flashed  through  the  Air  —  Blow  after  Blow  on 
Matt's  Ensanguined  Body  —  The  Cruel  Lash  —  Shrieks  that  Died  into 
Moans  —  A  Dreadful  Spectacle  —  Matt's  Limp  and  Lifeless  Body  —  I 
am  Dazed  by  the  Awful  Tragedy — Confined  to  my  Room  a  Week  — 
An  Ever  Present  Vision  —  Why  Matt  was  Whipped. 

WHEIS"  the  children  had  retired  to  their  rooms  for  the 
night,  I  laid  my  grievances  before  then*  parents, 
and  told  them  of  the  programme  of  study  I  had  hoped  to 
carry  out  with  ni}^  'pupils.  I  made  it  clear  to  them  that  it 
was  utterly  hnpossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  their  children 
in  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  I  assured  them  that 
both  money  and  time  were  being  wasted.  Unless  a  change 
could  be  made,  I  might  as  well  cancel  my  engagement  with 
them  immediately,  and  return  home.  I  demanded  absolute 
control  of  the  children  for  six  hours  daily  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  hours  to  be  fixed  and  unalterable ;  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  servants  during  school  hours ;  and  immunity  from  all 
visitors,  themselves  included,  except  on  my  invitation.     I 

also  indicated  to  them  that  the  children  should  have  regular 
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hours  of  rising  and  retiring;  regubii-  habits  of  eating;  and 
should  not  be  alli^wed  to  cram  their  pockets  with  goodies, 
on  which  they  nibbled  all  through  the  school  hours. 
And  I  assured  my  interested  auditors  that  mental  quicken- 
ing and  desire  for  study  would  be  the  result  of  these  reforms. 
With  regard  to  visits  of  a  week  or  fortnight  to  neighboring 
plantations,  I  expressed  the  wish  that  my  pupils  should  be 
left  behind,  or  that  I  should  be  included  in  the  visiting 
party,  with  school  apparatus  and  power  to  continue  instruc- 
tion as  at  home.  It  was  a  very  startling  programme  to 
them,  and  -a  long  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Henderson,  indolent  and  self-indulgent,  was  sure  my 
programme,  if  put  into  practice,  would  make  his  children 
very  unhappy.  "No  South^ner  likes  work,"  he  said;  "he 
wants  ease,  jollity,  leisure,  and  a  good  time.  Can't  you 
make  education  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  children,  so  that 
they  will  hunger  for  it  as  they  do  now  for  visiting,  hunting, 
and  fishing?" 

I  was  quite  sure  that  I  could,  if  permitted  to  carry  out 
my  plans.  "  They  can  be  made  both  studious  and  ambi- 
tious," I  argued,  "  if  only  I  can  have  control  of  them." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "  I  don't  want  them  to 
become  so  studious  and  ambitious  that  they  will  lose  inter- 
est in  me,  and  in  frolic  and  fun." 

"  I  cannot  and  do  not  expect  that." 

"  Your  plans  are  those  of  a  Yankee ;  they  are  hard  and 
grim,  and  there  is  no  place  in  your  schedule  for  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Henderson  agreed  with  me  from  first  to  last,  as 
her  husband  said  she  would  do, 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "with  a  nonchalant  wave  of  his  hand, 
"you're  very  much  alike.  Helen  is  Scotch  and  you  are 
Yankee, —  both  of  you  are  hard  task-masters  and  hard 
workers ;    the    only  difference   is,  that   you,  Helen,  came 
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very  near  being  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  you,"  turning  to 
me,  "  were  born  in  Boston." 

After  a  talk  that  was  prolonged  beyond  midnight,  Mr. 
Henderson  consented  with  a  deep  sigh,  that  I  should  have 
carte  Uanche  to  conduct  the  education  of  the  children,  for  a 
time,  as  I  thought  best.  "  We  will  see  how  it  works,"  he 
added,  "  only  don't  begin  until  after  Christmas ;  and  don't 
take  all  the  life  and  fun  out  o'  my  puir  bairnies." 

The  Christmas  holidays  came  with  guests  that  overran 
the  house,  and  filled  it  to  repletion  ^^^th  the  wildest  rev- 
elry. They  were  observed  as  holidays  usually  were  at  the 
South.  The  good  cheer  of  the  occasion  descended  almost 
to  dissipation,  and  I,  unaccustomed  to  the  conviviality  that 
prevailed,  looked  on  with  apprehension,  when  egg-nog, 
punch,  and  toddy  were  freely  served  to  the  children.  The 
two  pianos  were  in  constant  requisition,  and  all  through  the 
day  the  house  rang  with  incessant  merry-making,  while 
during  half  the  night  the  tinkling  feet  of  the  dancers  kept 
time  to  the  gay  music  of  the  violins,  and  the  spacious  house 
vibrated  with  rhythmic  motion.  There  was  rollicking  fun 
everywhere  —  indoors  and  out.  And  when  I  stood  on  the 
veranda,  and  listened  to  the  Christmas  revelry  that  sounded 
from  the  negro  quarters,  where  rations  of  whisky  had  been 
distributed  with  the  new  clothes  for  the  year,  and  break- 
downs were  being  danced  in  brogans  to  the  music  of 
discordant  fiddles,  it  seemed  abnost  a  burlesque  of  the 
performances  inside  the  mansion.  The  life  of  the  holidays 
was,  to  me,  so  feverish  and  unnatural,  that  I  rejoiced  when 
the  last  carriage  rolled  down  the  avenue,  bearing  home- 
ward the  limp  and  exhausted  guests,  who  had  wasted  in  a 
fortnight  the  vital  energy  sufficient  for  a  year. 

"When  school  re-opened,  I  announced  to  my  young  pupils 
the   new  programme  on  which   their  parents   and  I  had 
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agreed,  laid  out  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  one  of  them, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  school  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. I  expected  some  show  of  ill-humor,  protests,  and 
perhaps  pouting  and  tears.  But  wild  as  were  my  little  Yir- 
ginians,  they  were  yet  very  docile  and  sweet-tempered,  and 
when  they  must,  they  yielded  gracefully  and  at  once. 
Their  lawlessness  was  evidently  only  the  result  of  a  pre- 
vious lack  of  training.  Laura  opened  the  door,  and  dis- 
missed the  servants,  bidding  them  report  to  Aunt  Aggy  for 
employment,  adding  very  positively  the  injunction,  "  Don't 
come  here  any  more,  for  you  are  no  longer  needed ! "  and 
the  stupid  "blacks  went  away  wondering. 

My  troubles  began  to  dwindle  from  that  day.  Left 
unmolested,  I  was  able  to  slowly  work  out  the  problems 
which  confronted  me.  By  degrees  the  young  Hendersons 
learned  to  subordinate  pleasure  to  duty,  and  to  conform  to 
regular  hours  of  daily  work.  I  supervised  their  methods  of 
study,  read,  wrote,  walked,  talked,  sang,  and  played  with 
them;  I  directed  their  moral  and  religious  education  as 
well  as  my  own  immaturity  permitted;  solved  their  per- 
plexities, redressed  their  grievances,  and  so  took  in  hand 
their  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  exercise,  that  their  pa- 
rents complained  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  their 
own  children.  Under  this  regime  of  regularity,  supple- 
mented always  by  my  guidance,  they  made  slow  but  steady 
progress,  and  very  soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  began  to 
boast  of  their  acquirements.  Laura  again  voiced  the  ambi- 
tion that  had  taken  possession  of  her,  by  inquiring,  "  Do 
you  think  we  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  scholars  ? " 

The  winter  was  a  hard  one  for  me ;  I  had  never  toiled 
so  laboriously  in  my  life.  All  my  waking  hours  were  given 
to  these  children  in  such  assiduous  and  wasting  effort,  that 
night  found   me   bankrupt  in  vital  force,  and  thoroughly 
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exhausted.  And  I  had  thought  the  teaching  of  these  half 
dozen  children  would  be  mere  pastime !  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  home,  books  for  study,  and  had  marked  out  a 
very  long  course  of  reading,  which  I  had  expected  to 
accomplish  in  my  leisure  time.  But  such  plans  were  not 
compatible  with  the  rest  and  out-door  exercise  I  needed  to 
recuperate  from  the  waste  of  the  day. 

As  spring  approached  mth  its  enchanting  weather,  I 
took  long  morning  walks  alone,  before  the  late  breakfast, 
for  which  there  was  always  ample  time.  These  proved  a 
most  effectual  tonic,  and  soon  restored  my  normal  tone, 
while  the  glorious  mornings  in  the  open  air  were  an  amaz- 
ing spiritual  uplift  to  me. 

This  was  before  Emerson  had  written  his  "Essay  on 
Nature,"  in  which  he  declares,  "  Give  me  health  and  a  day, 
and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous !  "  But  I 
was  in  s3Tiipathy  with  its  unwritten  sentiment  every  morn- 
ing, as  I  walked  "  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods," 
that  rang  with  chorals  such  as  were  never  heard  in  minster 
or  cathedral.  I  felt  the  benediction  of  the  returning  sun  as 
it  flooded  the  waking  earth  with  warmth  and  beauty.  I 
heard  the  tinkling  music  of  hidden  streams  that  sang  on 
their  way  to  the  river,  in  haste  to  join  the  sea.  I  inhaled 
the  subtle  fragrance  of  the  forests,  clad  in  tender  green, 
and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  many-colored  flowering 
shrubs.  Look  where  I  would,  blossoms  of  rare  beauty  and 
fragrance  were  welcoming  the  day. 

One  morning  in  early  May,  I  had  walked  farther  than 
usual,  beyond  High  Rock,  and  was  retracing  my  steps  in 
haste,  that  I  might  not  be  late  for  breakfast.  I  had 
ascended  half  way  the  little  hill  that  overlooked  The  Mills, 
the  cooper's  shop,  and  blacksmith's  forge,  when  my  ears 
"were  smitten  by  the  sound  of  loud  and  angry  \'oices,  as  of 
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men  in  furious  altercation.  Savage  threats  and  brutal 
curses  with  fierce  commands  were  shrieked  into  the  ear  of 
the  morning  with  indescribable  fury,  and  there  was  a  sound 
as  of  preparations  for  some  impending  event.  I  heard  the 
tread  of  hurrying  feet,  the  guttural  tones  of  subordinates 
directing  one 
another,  a  rapid 
movement  o  f 
carts  and  wag- 
ons, the  pound- 
ing of  liammers, 
the  rasping  of 
saws,  and  the 
expostulat  ions 
in  negro  iKitois^ 
of  servants  criti- 
cising each  oth- 
er's work.  All 
the  while  the 
fiendish  o  u  t  - 
pouring  of  bias-  -. 
phemous  impre- 
cations contin- 
ued, and  min- 
gling with  it  I 
heard  a  most  pit- 
iful appeal  for 
mercy,  and  an  earnest  declaration  of  innocence. 

"  Oh,  Massa !  'sense  me  dis  one  time !  Please  Massa,  jess 
dis  one  time !  I  sartin  didn't  go  for  t'  do  it !  De  wheel  fell, 
an'  I  couldn't  cotch  it,  an'  den  de  tire  fell  agin  you' !  'Scuse 
me  jess  dis  yere  one  time,  fo'  de  good  Lawd's  sake !  Oh, 
I'se  mighty  sorry  you  dun  got  burnt,  an'  Ise  nebber  cUui  m)' 


MATT  S  PLEA  FOB  MERCY. 
"Oh,  Massa,  doan  have  me  whipped  1 " 
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sicli  t'ing  befo'.     Oh,  Massa,  please !   fo'  de  Lawd's  sake, 
'scuse  me !  'scuse  me  an'  doan  whip  me ! " 

This  'agonized  appeal  for  mercy  seemed  only  to  call  forth 
a  more  fiendish  outbm'st  of  wrath,  in  which  I  recognized 
the  voice  of  Bryson,  Mr.  Henderson's  overseer,  a  most  re- 
pulsive man,  grmi-^dsaged  and  evil-eyed,  who  managed  the 
field  hands  on  the  plantation.  I  had  once  seen  this  man 
in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  rage  over  some  trivial  affair. 
A  premonition  of  fearful  ill  made  me  sick  at  heart;  but 
I  was  powerless  to  flee,  and  petrified  with  terror,  I  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

As  I  looked,  two  negroes,  one  of  gigantic  size,  and 
both  belonging  to  the  plantation,  dragged  a  fight  mulatto 
into  the  open  space  between  the  cooper's  shop  and  the 
forge,  where  there  was  no  obstruction  to  my  vision,  and 
began  to  strip  him.  His  heart-breaking  appeals  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness  rose  on  the  morning  air  in  an  awful  cry 
of  anguish.  It  was  Matt,  the  cooper,  a  most  intelligent 
and  manly  fellow,  a  great  favorite  with  the  children  and 
myself,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Henderson  often  spoke  as  a 
"  three-thousand  doUar  nigger." 

"  O  Massa,  doan  have  me  whipped !  'Scuse  me  only  dis 
yere  one  time !  Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake,  doan  whip  me ! "  and 
the  piteous  cry  rang  out  again,  and  again,  on  the  morning 
air. 

A  rope  was  roughly  tied  around  the  man's  wrists,  and 
thrown  over  a  beam  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the  shop,  ^ 
by  which  he  was  drawn  up  with  jerks,  until  his  toes  barely 
touched  the  ground.  The  swish  of  a  long  whip  that  flashed 
through  the  air  fell  upon  my  ears.  The  lash  sank  with  a 
cutting  sound  into  Matt's  quivering  flesh.  An  appaUing 
shriek  of  torture  rose  above  the  steady  outpour  of  frenzied 
curses  and  demoniac  taunts.     Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the 
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ensuiiuLiined  body  of  the  suffering  man,  while  the  overseer 
stood  by  urging  on  the  terrible  flagellation,  in  the  most 
brutal  and  fiendish  manner  conceivable.  Shriek  after  shriek 
pierced  the  very  skies,  laden  with  immitigable  suffering,  until 
they  died  into  moans.  At  last  the  moans  ceased ;  the  head, 
fell  forward  upon  the  breast,  and  the  lacerated  body  hung 
limp  and  seemingly  lifeless.  I  stood  immovable,  sick  and 
faint,  and  heard  and  saw  it  all,  paralyzed  with  horror  and 
fear. 

I  weep  now,  after  more  than  fifty  years,  as  I  write  of 
the  dreadful  spectacle  which  met  my  eyes  on  that  beautiful 
spring  morning.  I  did  not  weep  then,  for  I  was  dazed  by 
the  awful  tragedy  I  had  witnessed.  I  was  young,  had  been 
reared  m  tenderness,  if  in  asceticism,  and  knew  nothing  of 
deeds  of  cruelty.  What  had  poor  Matt  done  ?  "Would  he 
die  ?  Would  they  harm  me  if  I  should  go  to  his  cabin  and 
help  his  wife  take  care  of  him,  and  comfort  him?  Was 
there  danger  that  this  overseer,  if  he  caught  me  render- 
ing service  to  Matt  would  tie  me  to  that  beam,  and  whip 
me  as  he  had  whipped  him  "^  Oh,  my  gracious  God !  How 
could  I  live  longer  on  this  plantation  ! 

How  I  managed  to  reach  the  house  I  cannot  tell,  for  my 
feet  were  like  lead,  and  an  indefinable  terror  which  nearly 
crazed  me,  took  me  through  the  woods  by  circuitous  paths, 
that  I  might  avoid  meeting  anj^one.  It  was  almost  dinner 
time  when  I  arrived ;  the  children  and  servants  had  been 
sent  in  search  of  me,  for  my  absence  had  caused  alarm. 
But  my  appearance  frightened  the  household  yet  more.  I 
seemed  to  be  seriously  ill,  as  I  was  indeed.  Mrs.  Henderson 
and  Aunt  Aggy  assisted  me  to  m.v  room  and  to  my  bed,  the 
former  completely  puzzled  over  my  "  attack,"  as  she  called 
it,  concerning  which  I  ventured  no  explanation.  I  could  not 
talk.     I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  I  re- 
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voltecl  from  the  kindnesses  and  offers  of  service  which  were 
poured  in  upon  me,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  this 
horrible  place,  where  such  deeds  of  cruelty  were  enacted, 
and  where  there  seemed  no  safety  for  anyone.  Poor  Matt 
was  not  more  bruised  in  body  than  I  was  in  spirit.     I  had 

received  a  nerv- 
ous shock  from 
which  I  did  not 
rally  for  days. 
The  swish  of  the 
whip,  the  cries 
for  mercy,  the 
shrieks  of  an- 
guish resounded 
through  my 
brain,  and 
drowned  all  oth- 
er sounds;  and 
the  poor,  bleed- 
ing body,  hang- 
ing limp  and  ex- 
hausted, came 
between  my 
vision  and  every 
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which  I  looked.     How  could  I  remain  on  this  plantation ! 

It  was  the  verdict  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  that  I  was 
a  victim  of  the  process  of  acclimation,  and  that  my  sudden 
illness  was  due  to  this  cause  —  and  I  did  not  contradict 
them.  They  advised  me  to  keep  my  room  for  a  few  days, 
and  measuring  out  for  me  the  inevitable  doses  of  calomel 
and  quinine,  the  panacea  of  the  plantation  for  all  forms  of 
illness,  they  turned  me  over  to  Aunt  Aggy's  care  and  nursing. 
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For  tlie  first  three  or  four  days  I  was  kept  in  bed  by  the 
kind-hearted  and  gentle  nurse,  and  there  I  foug-ht  a  mighty 
battle  with  myself.  An  almost  uncontrollable  passion  to 
return  home  immediately  had  taken  possession  of  me.  A 
dozen  times  during  the  day  I  overcame  the  crazy  impulse, 
and  resolved  to  stay  at  my  post  of  duty  until  the  termina- 
tion of.  my  engagement.  And  a  dozen  times  a  day  this 
resolution  was  stampeded  by  an  indefinable  fear  and  a  sick- 
ening horror,  that  kept  me  at  fever  heat,  restless  and  sleep- 
less. On  the  fourth  day  I  persisted  in  rising  and  dressing 
when  Aunt  Aggy,  with  deft  fingers  and  the  taste  of  a 
French  maid,  arranged  my  hair.  As  she  stood  behind  me, 
intent  on  her  self-imposed  task,  I  broke  the  silence  abruptly, 
by  inquiring,  "Aunt  Aggy,  what  had  Matt  done  that  he 
was  whipped  last  Monday  ? " 

"  Who  tol'  you  Matt  was  whipped,  honey  ? "  was  her 
diplomatic  reply.  She  had  grown  tender  towards  me  since 
I  had  been  placed  in  her  care. 

"I  saw  it  myself.  I  was  walking  home  from  High 
Eock,  and  was  on  the  hill  overlooking  The  Mills,  and  saw  it 
all.  Oh,  Aggy,  I  can  never  be  happy  here  again !  I  must 
go  home  next  week — ^as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  travel."  The 
consuming  desire  to  get  away  from  slavery  and  its  barbari- 
ties came  uppermost  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  no,  honey !  you  mustn't  be  gwine  away  yit.  Thar'd 
be  jess  as  much  whippin'  heah  arter  you  was  gone ;  but 
thar'd  be  nobody  t'  teach  de  chilluns,  an'  dey's  larnin'  fas' 
now;  an'  dey's  sech  good  chilluns!  Oh  no,  honey,  you 
mustn't  go  away  from  dese  chillun  'cause  Matt  was 
whipped." 

"  Why  was  he  whipped,  Aunt  Aggy  ?  What  had  Matt 
done  ? " 

"Well,  you  see  Matt  was  a  gwine  t'  put  a  tire  on  de" 
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waggin  wheel,"  she  said,  coming  in  front  of  me,  "  an'  wen 
he  got  it  hot  one  o'  de  hans  le'  go  de  wheel,  an'  it  rolled 
away ;  an'  Matt,  he  tried  t'  cotch  it,  an'  dat  make  Matt  le' 
go  de  hot  tire,  an'  den  dat  fell  agin  Bry son's  arm,  an'  burn 
'im  all  de  way  down  from  de  shoulder  t'  de  wrist.  Bryson's 
had  de  mos'  oncommon  mis'ry  wi'  dat  arm  sence,  an'  Missis, 
she's  had  t'  dress  it  two  times  eb'ry  day.  But  Matt  didn't 
go  t'  do  it,  an'  hadn't  orter  had  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his 
ba'r  back  fo'  dat ;  he  hain't  gwine  outen  his  house  yit,  an' 
Bryson's  dun  spiled  'im  fo'  dis  yere  season." 

"  Did  Mr.  Henderson  order  Matt  whipped  ? " 

"  Lor'  bress  youah  heart,  no,  honey !  Mas'r  James 
nebber  orders  no  whippin's.  When  any  o'  de  ban's  cuts  up 
bad,  an'  doan  'have  demsel's,  an'  querrels  an'  fights,  an' 
gits  ornar}^  an'  lazy,  like  de  no  'count  free  niggahs,  Mas'r 
James  sells  'em  down  Souf.  He  won't  have  'em  on  his 
place ;  but  he  nebber  orders  nobody  whipped." 

"  But  it  is  awful  to  sell  them  a^vay  from  their  kindred 
and  friends,  Avhere  they  will  never  see  them  again." 

"  Den  dey  mus'  'have  demsel's,  dat's  all ! "  said  Aggy. 
"  You  doan  know,  honey,  how  powerful  mean  a  niggah  kin 
git,  when  he's  a  min'  to." 

"  How  did  Bryson  dare  to  whip  Matt,  if  Mr.  Henderson 
had  not  ordered  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  knowed  Missis  'cl  allers  stan'  by  'im,  no  matter 
wat  he  does,  an'  she  kin  talk  Mas'r  James  down  powerful. 
She  b'lieves  de  ban's  orter  be  whipped,  an'  she  whips  'em 
herself,  sometimes." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Aggy,  is  that  true  ? " 

"  You  doan  know  nuffln  'bout  fings  down  heah.  Miss," 
replied  Aggy,  with  dignity.  "  You  lives  whar  dey  doan 
keep  servan's  an'  whips  'em.  Missis  whipped  Patsy  mighty 
bad  las'  week.     I  doan  'low  Patsy  was  right ;  she  d'sarved  t' 
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l)e  punished ;  but  Missis  punish  too  much.     You  see  Patsy 

helps  Prudy  in  de  wash-house,  an'  las'  week  Prudy's  ole  man 

o-ot  a  mighty  mis'ry  in  his  face,  an'  't  swelled  all  up  an'  busted, 

an'  Missis  sent  Prudy  up  t'  take  car'  o'  him,  an'  leave  Patsy 

alone  dar;  an'  Patsy's  got  no  sense.     She  jess  lights  her 

pipe,  an'  sets  down  an'  smokes  an'  smokes,  an'  let's  de  clo'es 

bile  in  de  biler  widout  a  drop  o'  water  in  'em.     Till  bime-by 

Missis  smells  'em  in  de  house,  an'  comes  out  t'  see,  an'  fines 

de  clo'es  all  burnt  in  de 

biler,   black  an'   spiled, 

an'  Patsy  a  sittin'  thar 

a  smokin'  an'  a  smokin', 

like    a     low-down     no 

'count      n  i  g  g  a  h !       I 

d'clar,    't   was   'nuff   t' 

rile    Missis !      An'   she 

cotched  up  a  stick  o' 

hick'ry,    an'    she    beat 

Patsy  ober  de  head,  till 

she    couldn't    leave   de 

wash-house    alone,    an' 

her  ole  man  have  t'  tote 

her  t'  de  cabin.     Now, 

honey,  I  shan't  tell  you 

no  mo',  for  you  is  lookin'  white  agin  as  ef  yo's  gwine  t' 

have  anoder  'tack.     I  'specs  'twas  seein'  Matt  whipped  dat 

gib  you  dat  mis'ry  t'oder  day." 

"  Well,  Aunt  Aggy,  one  thing  is  settled.  I  cannot  stay 
here  in  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors.  And  I  may  as  well 
tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  that  I  am  going  to  leave 
immediately." 

"  Honey,"  said  Aunt  Aggy  very  seriously,  "  I  'lows  you 
knows  best  wat  you  orter  do,  fo'  you  kin  read  de  Bible,  an' 
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I  can't.  Doan  it  say  somewliar  t'  do  jess  as  you  want  t'  be 
did  by  ?  An'  doan  it  say  somewhar  else,  -when  yon  puts 
youah  ban'  t'  de  plougb,  nebber  turn  back  agin?  I  jess 
doan  know  wat'll  happen  t'  dese  yere  chillun,  ef  you  turn 
back  —  an'  deys  sech  powerful  good  chillun,  honey,  an'  dey 
loves  you  so !  You  mus'  'member  dar's  a  God  in  hebben, 
wat'll  make  all  t'ings  right.  We  can't,  but  he  can,  an' 
he  will,  honey ! " 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

A  STORMY  INTERVIEW  —  THE  WHIPPING  OF  MATT  DIS- 
CUSSED—MY VISIT  TO  MATT'S  HOUSE —  "  RUN  AWAY, 
MATT  ;  I  WILL  HELP  YOU  !  " 

Convalescent  —  The  Children  Welcome  me  —  What  Happened  during 
my  Illness  —  A  Dinner  Party  and  a  Ball  at  the  Blackstock's  —  A 
Plain  Question  —  We  Discuss  Matt's  Whipping  —  Mrs.  Henderson 
sides  with  Bryson — "Matt  Needed  to  be  taken  down"  —  A  Family 
Jar  —  My  Visit  to  the  "Negro  Quarters"  —  Black  Pickaninnies 
Herded  Together  in  "  Ole  Betty's  Yard"  —  Repulsive  Quarters  — 
Finding  my  Way  to  Matt's  Cabin  —  His  Home  and  Surroundings  — 
My  Interview  with  him  —  Results  —  I  Urge  him  to  run  away — "Get 
out  of  this  Hell  as  quick  as  you  can  !  "  —  Matt's  Sufferings  —  His 
Fate  —  Found  Dead  Two  Years  Later  —  Preparations  for  the  Black- 
stock  Visit  —  Great  Anticipations  —  Cordial  Hospitality. 

WHEK  Saturday  came,  Professor  Yon  Luttner,  the 
children's  musical  instructor,  came  with  it.  I 
went  to  the  music-room  to  meet  him,  and  found  the  children 
assembled,  sitting  quietly  with  a  very  serious  look  of 
anxiety  on  their  young  faces.  My  heart  went  out  to  them 
immediately  with  a  great  throb  of  affection,  for  they  made 
a  world  of  delight  and  tenderness  in  this  desert  of  barbari- 
ties.    The  emotion  and  its  utterance  were  simultaneous. 

"  Bless  you,  dear  children ! "  I  said ;  "  I  can't  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you  agaiu;  it  makes  me  feel 
well  to  see  your  bright  young  faces." 

Impulsive  as  their  undisciplined  teacher,    away   went 

their  music  books,  everything  was  upset  and  everything 

forgotten,  in  their  reckless  plunge  at  me.     I  was  almost 

suffocated  in  their  encircling  embraces.     They  climbed  in 

my  lap ;  they  perched  on  my  chair ;  they  crouched  on  the 
14  (323) 
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floor  at  my  feet ;  they  liemmed  me  in  on  every  side,  and 
reported  all  at  once,  in  a  breath,  the  happenings  of  the  last 
week,  which  Avere  sufiiciently  various  and  numerous  to  have 
filled  a  month. 

Lily  informed  me  of  the  "six  bran-new,  cunnin'  little 
yellow  kitties  at  the  stable."  Jamie  told  of  some  "  new 
puppies,  and  the  funny  way  they  had  of  trying  to  bark." 
Jenny  said  that  her  father  had  received  something  curious 
from  New  York  —  "little  splinters  of  wood,  that  you  just 
scratched  on  the  wall,  and  they  blazed,  an'  the  name  of  'em 
on  the  box  was  '  Lucifer  Matches '." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Dick;  for  I  looked  incredulous. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  tinder-box,  with  its  flint  and  steel,  was 
the  only  means  of  producing  fire. 

"  You  can  write  all  over  the  wall  with  'em,"  said  Dick, 
"in  letters  of  fire;  we'll  try  'em  after  dark.  An'  what 
do  you  think  Spitfire's  caught?  The  biggest  woodchuck 
you  ever  see  in  all  your'life !  He's  ever  so  fat.  I  skinned 
'im  an'  nailed  up  his  skin  on  the  back  of  the  schoolhouse. 
We  couldn't  eat  'im,  he  was  so  fat ;  so  we  gave  'im  to 
Pete." 

Laura  had  been  watching  for  a  chance  to  speak  for  some 
time.      She  pulled  out   a  package  of   books,   handsomely 

bound,  and  produced  "The  Neighbors,"  and  "The  H. 

Family,"  two  novels  by  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  Swedish 
author,  whose  works,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  were  just 
finding  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  ISTow,"  said  Mary,  rising,  "  please  all  of  you  stop  your 
noise  and  I'll  tell  you  the  best  thing  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
are  all  invited  to  the  Blackstock's  for  the  last  week  in  June, 
and  Ma's  accepted  for  all  of  us.  They're  going  to  have  a  big 
dinner-party,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening,  in  honor  of  their 
cousin,  Mr.  Gordon,  who's  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
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Senate.  "We  girls  are  going-  to  have  new  dresses  from  Rich- 
mond, and  the  boys  are  to  have  new  suits ;  and  an  awful 
stylish  dressmaker  's  coming  here  with  a  seamstress,  for  a 
month."  And  she  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief, while  the  boys  hurrahed  and  shouted,  and  Jenny 
hugged  herself  in  a  frenzy  of  delight.  The  house  rang  with 
the  noise,  Laura  alone  not  joining  in  the  gratulations. 

"  I  hope  Mall  let  me  stay  at  home,  for  I  can't  go !  "  she 
almost  groaned. 

She  had  become  painfully  sensitive  concerning  her  plain- 
ness, and  would  have  hidden  herself  from  the  eyes  of  all 
but  her  own  family,  if  she  had  been  permitted. 

The  noise  in  the  music-room  caught  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  always  on  the  qtd  vive  for  pleasurable  occasions, 
and  he  walked  in  among  us.  He  stood  smiling  at  the  noisy 
group  of  children,  who  had  been  so  quiet  for  a  week  that 
they  had  become  surcharged  with  animal  spirits,  that  were 
now  effervescing  in  song  and  laughter  and  aimless  waltzing 
about  the  room.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me  he  advanced 
A\dth  extended  hands  and  welcoming  eyes.  "  It  is  delightful 
to  see  you  again  among  these  children,"  he  said,  "  for  it 
indicates  that  you  are  improving.  But  you  must  not  take 
them  in  hand  just  now,  until  they  have  let  off  steam  suffi- 
ciently to  be  safe.  They  are  in  a  very  dangerous  condition 
at  present.  By  the  time  Von  Luttner  is  done  with  them 
this  evening,  they  will  be  glad  to  be  quiet." 

Professor  A^on  Luttner  had  repaired  the  damage  to  his 
toilet  made  by  his  fifteen-miles  ride  on  horseback,  and 
stood  ready  to  begin  the  lessons  of  the  day.  But  seeing 
that  his  pupils  were  not  yet  ready  for  work,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  played  a  brilliant  waltz  which  set 
the  children's  feet  in  motion,  and  away  they  went,  whirlmg 
dizzily  up  and  down,  until  my  head  fairly  spun.     The  waltz 
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gave  way  to  a  polka,  when  Mr.  Henderson  joined  them ; 
then  came  a  crazy  galop,  and  the  dancing  feet  seemed 
winged,  so  airily  did  they  skim  the  floor.  Faster, — faster, — 
faster  yet, —  and  down  they  dropped  into  chairs,  panting, 
laughing,  their  faces  aglow  with  heat.  Their  exuberance 
was  relieved,  and  after  cooling  off  and  resting,  they  were 
ready  for  lessons. 

On  Mr.  Henderson's  invitation  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  family  room,  Avhere  Aunt  Aggy  was  receiving  orders 
for  work  from  her  mistress,  which  the  capable  head-servant 
was  to  see  executed.  As  soon  as  she  had  departed,  the  con- 
versation naturally  turned  upon  my  late  "  attack,"  as  they 
phrased  it,  and  I  received  from  Mrs.  Henderson  hygienic 
advice  which  I  did  not  think  it  worth  Avhile  to  discuss.  I 
was  to  take  no  more  walks  before  breakfast,  according  to 
her,  and  no  tramps  even  with  the  children,  after  sundown ; 
was  not  to  sit  up  to  read  and  write  after  the  household  had 
retired.  I  was  to  forego  my  frequent  baths,  my  walks  in 
the  woods,  my  abstemiousness  in  diet,  and  so  on.  These 
were  all  unhealthy  notions  of  mine  according  to  southern 
ideas.  I  had  been  reared  on  similar  prohibitions,  and  her 
advice  fell  upon  me  like  rain  on  the  roof. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Henderson  wheeled  around  and  inquired, 
"  Where  were  you  that  you  saw  Bryson  punish  Matt  ?  Did 
you  know  that  he  was  to  be  punished  ? " 

I  colored  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  as  if  caught  in  a  dis- 
honorable act,  but  recovering  quickl}'-,  I  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances as  briefly  as  possible,  adding  that  "as  I  had 
been  informed  whipping  was  not  allowed  on  the  plantation, 
I  did  not  dream  that  Matt  was  to  be  punished." 

"  "Was  it  that  which  made  you  ill  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, with  entire  freedom  from  the  asperity  of  tone  as- 
sumed by  his  wife. 
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I  told  iny  story  frankly,  but  with  a  feeling  that  I  could 
neither  control  nor  conceal. 

"  It  was  an  abominable  thing  from  beginning  to  end," 
baid  Mr.  Henderson;  "and  Bryson  acted  wholly  without 
orders,  whipping  Matt  on  his  own  responsibility,  without 
cause,  and  in  a  blind  rage." 

"  Matt  has  needed  to  be  taken  down  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mrs.  Henderson,  in  a  hard  tone ;  "  his  airs  have  been 
insufferable.  He  thinks  himself  about  as  good  as  white 
folks,  and  disdains  associating  mth  the  servants.  ]^one  of 
them  like  him.  When  he  comes  here  to  the  house  to  see 
about  the  work,  he  holds  his  hat  in  his  hand  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  never  puts  it  under  his  arm  respectfully,  as  the 
other  niggers  do.  He  deserves  all  that  Bryson  gave  him. 
There  would  be  no  discipline  at  all  on  this  place,  if  it  were 
not  for  Bryson."  Her  tone,  manner,  and  language  were  ut- 
terly unfeeling. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  not  looked  at  his  wife  while  she  was 
speaking,  but  had  kept  his  face  toward  the  window,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  "  Yery  well,"  he  said,  after  a  silence 
of  some  minutes ;  "  Bryson  has  ruined  the  best  servant  I 
owned  by  his  discipline,  for  Matt  will  never  be  good  for 
anything  again." 

"  That  is  nonsense ; "  was  her  sharp  reply.  "  Bryson  will 
find  a  way  to  make  him  work,  I'll  promise  you  that." 

"  Bryson  mil  let  Matt  alone  hereafter,  or  he'll  leave  the 
plantation.  He's  a  stolid  blockhead,  and  has  no  conception 
of  a  servant  like  Matt,  who  is  worth  a  dozen  of  Bryson,  if 
he  were  only  white.  He's  a  splendid  workman,  trustworthy, 
truthful,  and  always  respectful ;  he's  one  of  the  few  servants 
whom  an  ability  to  read  does  not  injure.  It  was  Bryson's 
own  fault  that  he  was  burned ;  he  got  in  the  way  of  the  hot 
tire  in  his  blundering  fashion,  and  because  it  rolled  against 
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liim,  whipped  Matt,  who  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame.  It 
is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  on  this  plantation  where  every- 
body lies  ;  but  I've  learned  this  fact  from  Bryson  himself." 

There  was  a  long  dead  silence,  during  which  I  could  hear 
my  heart  beat.  Then  Mr.  Henderson  burst  out  like  a  tor- 
rent, his  large  dark  eyes  ablaze,  liis  face  pallid  with  re- 
pressed wrath : 

"  Good  God !  Is  not  the  lot  of  these  poor  devils  hard 
enough,  at  the  best,  without  our  trying  to  make  it  harder '( 
Denied  everything  that  lifts  men  above  brutes ;  compelled 
to  toil  for  others  mthout  compensation,  our  tyrannical  wills 
the  measure  of  their  enjoyment ;  doomed  from  before  birth 
to  ignorance  and  slavery, —  is  not  that  enough  without  our 
increasing  the  horror  and  torture  of  their  abject  lives  ?  I 
liate  the  whole  system !  I  curse  the  fate  that  made  me  heir 
to  these  hundreds  of  helpless  blacks !  I  commiserate  my  in- 
nocent children  who,  in  turn,  are  to  be  visited  by  a  like  ca- 
lamity !  To  have  been  born  a  pauper  would  have  been  far 
less  unfortunate ! " 

"  You  are  talking  like  a  fool,  James  Henderson ! "  said 
his  wife  very  sharply.  "  Bryson  is  a  very  good  man  for  the 
place  he  occupies.  He  has  managed  your  servants  and  plan- 
tations admirably  in  the  past,  and  he  will  do  well  in  the 
future,  if  you  let  him  alone.  Slaves  are  property,  like 
horses  and  sheep,  and  are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way. 
And  all  this  fine-spun  nonsense  you've  been  talking  you  got 
from  those  copies  of  Garrison's  '  Liberator '  that  came  down 
here  a  few  weeks  ago."  At  Mr.  Henderson's  request,  my 
father  had  mailed  to  his  address  some  half-dozen  copies  of 
the  Liberator,  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  been  publishing  in 
Boston  for  eight  or  ten  years  previous,  an  anti-slaver}^  paper 
regarded  in  the  South  as  infamous,  and  forbidden  to  be  sent 
through  the  mails. 
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Mr.  Henderson  made  no  farther  reply,  but  taking  his  hat, 
he  stalked  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  long  and  energetic 
strides,  walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Bryson's  house. 
At  the  same  moment.  Aunt  Aggy  came  in  for  a  conference 
with  her  mistress,  when  I  took  advantage  of  the  diversion 
to  escape  to  my  room, —  not  sorry  that  I  had  been  an  ear- 
witness  to  this  colloquy,  for,  from  that  moment,  I  felt  safe 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  and  mentally  took  refuge  in  him.  He 
never  knew  how  closely  I  clung  to  him  in  my  thought,  in 
all  the  after-experiences  of  the  household. 

That  evening,  after  lunch, —  all  the  time  after  noon  was 
"evening"  on  the  plantation, —  I  accepted  a  clamorous  in- 
vitation from  the  children  to  visit  the  black  pickaninnies  at 
the  "  negro  quarters."  There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty 
of  them,  of  all  ages,  from  three  weeks  to  eight  or  ten  years. 
They  were  all  herded  together  in  "  Ole  Betty's  yard,"  which 
enclosed  her  log  cabin,  and  three  or  four  huts  of  the  rudest 
sort.  Horace  Greeley  used  to  criticise  the  excessive  care  be- 
stowed by  American  mothers  on  their  children,  in  his  time, 
always  contending  that  they  would  thrive  much  better  if 
treated  "with  judicious  neglect."  He  would  have  been 
very  strongly  fortified  in  his  opinion  by  a  visit  to  Ole  Betty's, 
for  never  were  children,  black  or  white,  more  neglected  or 
illy  cared  for  than  were  these  little  negro  children,  and 
never  was  there  a  lustier-looking  brood. 

The  mothers  of  the  black  children  on  the  plantation 
were  excused  from  their  work  for  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  their  babies,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
cabins  to  recuperate,  and  to  make,  in  their  rude  fashion, 
a  very  few  garments  for  the  new-comers.  Then  the  babies 
were  turned  over  to  Ole  Betty's  nursery,  which  was  as 
badly  arranged,  as  dirty  and  comfortless,  as  ignorance  and 
incompetence  could  make  it.     The  p(jrridge,  which  was  the 
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chief  food  of  these  black  children,  was  poured  into  a  series 
of  wooden  troughs,  raised  on  legs,  out  of  which  each  child, 
old  enough  to  do  so,  fed  itself  with  a  wooden  spoon.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  spectacle. 

We  left  the  repulsive  pickanniny  quarters  as   soon  as 
possible,  the  children  to  call  on  favorite  servants,  and  I, 

for  an  altogether 
different  p  u  r  - 
pose.  On  find- 
ing myself  alone, 
I  made  my  way 
to  Matt's  house, 
which  was  lo- 
cated on  the  far- 
thest verge  of  the 
quarters.  H  i  s 
poor  cabin  was 
a  little  less  un- 
attractive than 
those  of  the  other 
servants.  H  i  s 
room  was  floored 


with  planks  of 
his  own  hewing, 
his  door  swung 
on  leather  hinges,  and  he  had  put  into  the  side  of  the  house 
a  window  containing  four  small  panes  of  glass.  The 
house  was  furnished  with  a  rude  bedstead,  table,  chairs, 
benches,  and  a  few  shelves,  all  of  his  own  manufacture,  on 
which  I  found  a  few  dishes  of  earthenware  and  tin,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  old  novel,  "  Paul  and  Yirginia,"  then 
much  in  vogue.  The  open  fireplace  was  graced  by  a 
hominy  pot,  and  a  kettle  for  boiling  purposes.     Outside, 
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there  was  a  garden-patch  in  which  melons,  sweet  corn,  and 
sweet  potatoes  were  growing,  and  cherokee  roses  and 
yellow  jasmine  were  cultivated  in  great  masses  near  the 
cabin  door.  I  found  Matt  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  poor 
bed,  gloomy  and  feverish,  the  pallor  of  suffering  and  of 
mental  distress  giving  to  his  yellow  complexion  a  ghastly 
tint.  A  pail  of  water  in  which  a  gourd  was  floating  stood 
beside  his  bed,  and  on  the  table  lay  a  pone  of  corn-bread. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  he  said,  "  I  am  sick  all  over." 
But  further  than  this  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
talk.  I  had  come  expressly  to  say  that  which  burned  on 
my  tongue  for  utterance, —  which  I  had  lain  awake  nights 
formulating, —  which  was  for  Matt's  ear  alone, —  and  which 
must  be  spoken  before  I  could  return  to  the  house.  So, 
peering  around  the  cabin  in  all  directions,  to  satisfy  myself 
that  I  was  unobserved,  I  sat  down  beside  the  suffering  man, 
and  narrated  to  him  my  experience  on  the  day  when  he  fell 
a  victim  to  Bryson's  insane  wrath,  expressing  my  horror 
at  the  atrocity  committed,  assuring  him  of  my  sympathy, 
and  quoting  to  him  his  master's  condemnation  of  Bryson's 
cruelty.  He  listened  with  wide-open  eyes,  which  looked 
searchingly  into  mine  with  almost  fierce  intensity. 

"  Matt,"  I  continued,  now  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  why 
do  you  stay  here?  You  are  a  good  cooper,  and  handy 
at  many  kinds  of  work ;  your  master  says  that  you  are  the 
best  workman  on  the  place.  Why  don't  you  run  away  and 
go  North,  as  many  other  slaves  do  ?  There  you  would  own 
yourself  and  your  earnings,  and  would  be  respected.  Hun- 
dreds run  away  from  these  plantations  every  year,  and 
make  homes  where  there  are  no  slaves.  I  will  help  you.  I 
will  give  you  letters  to  people  who  will  receive  you,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  find  them.  I  will  give  you  money. 
See  here  !  "  and  I  opened  my  purse,  and  took  from  it  bills. 
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"  Ten  dollars !  Fifteen  dollars !  Twenty !  Fifty  !  You  shall 
have  whatever  you  need.  Get  out  of  this  hell  as  quick 
as  you  can !     Eun  away,  Matt !     I  will  help  you  !  " 

His  eyes  burned  into  mine,  the  color  came  to  his  cheek, 
his  chest  heaved,  his  heart  beat  wildly,  his  apathetic  despair 
was  gone, —  but  only  for  a  moment.  Slowly  his  eyes  closed, 
and  turning  his  head  wearily,  he  said,  "  Eb'rybody  dat  runs 
away  from  dis  yere  place  allers  gits  cotched  an'  brung 
back;  an'  den  Mas'r  James  sells  'em  down  Souf,  an'  dafs 
hell." 

I  dared  not  prolong  my  visit  farther,  and,  as  stealthily  as 
if  I  were  on  an  unholy  errand,  I  departed ;  not,  however, 
until  I  had  reassured  the  despairing  fellow  that  I  was 
his  friend  and  stood  ready  to  help  him  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  way  that  I  could.  Years  after,  I  was  scared  at  the 
risk  I  ran  in  making  this  visit ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  at  the 
happy  age  when  one  knows  nothing  and  fears  nothing,  and 
I  suffered  no  anxiety  lest  evil  consequences  should  result 
from  my  interview  with  the  poor  fellow. 

I  saw  Matt  many  times  after.  When  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  cooper's  shop,  he  was  again,  as 
of  yore,  the  reliable  workman,  the  trustworthy  servant ;  but 
the  life  had  gone  out  of  him.  He  never  rallied  from  the 
physical  and  mental  injury  he  had  received, —  his  wounds 
had  gone  too  deep.  There  was  never  again  on  his  face  the 
grave  look  of  pleasure  that  used  to  greet  us  when  we 
entered  his  shop, —  never  a  hint  of  gratification  if  his  work 
were  praised, —  never  a  word  of  inquiry  nor  offer  of  help. 
He  became  moody,  smileless,  taciturn,  unapproachable.  In 
the  two  years  that  followed,  he  aged  twenty.  The  fine 
proportions  of  his  figure  shrank,  his  eyesight  failed  and 
grew  dim,  and  he  walked  with  bent  form  and  uncertain 
step.     He  avoided  everybody,   and  was  avoided  in  return. 
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His  wife  complained  to  her  master  of  his  moroseness  and 
indifference, .and  begged  permission  to  take  a  new  husband. 
This  she  did  witliout  waiting  for  Mr.  Henderson's  consent, 
deserting  Matt,  and  going  to  live  with  another  servant. 
His  children  ceased  to  call  him  "  father,"  and  hailed  him  as 
"  Ole  Matt."  He  always  shook  his  head  at  my  offers  of 
help,  and,  at  last,  avoided  me  as  he  did  everyone  else.     Just 


DEATH   OF   MATT. 
Death  had  healed  all  his  wounds,  and  poor  Matt  was  enfolded  in  her  comforting  emhrace. 

before  my  return  to  the  ISTorth,  he  was  found  dead  one 
morning  on  the  floor  of  the  cooper's  shop,  where  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  lain  for  some  time.  Death  had  finally 
healed  all  his  wounds,  and  poor  Matt  was  enfolded  in  her 
comforting  embrace. 

The  month  of  June  came  on  apace,  arrayed  in  a  glory 
that  I  had  never  seen  it  wear  at  the  North,  and  the  time 
drew  near  for  our  visit  to  the  Blackstock  plantation.  The 
prospective  dinner  party  concerned  the  elders  of  the  family, 
but  the  ball  of  the  evening  occupied  all  the  waking  hours  of 
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the  young  people  ;  they  coiild  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Pleasures  of  this  kind  were  so  rare  that  it  was  not  strange 
they  set  a  high  value  on  this  coming  event.  Dresses  of  the 
latest  fashion  were  ordered  from  Richmond  with  all  the 
accessories  of  boots,  gloves,  fans,  handkerchiefs,  and  so 
forth.  After  all  the  required  measurements  had  been  sent, 
and  special  orders  been  given  as  to  color,  fabrics,  and  styles, 
Mr.  Henderson  went  himself  to  the  metropolis  to  superin- 
tend the  various  purchases.  His  visit  was  mainly  one  of 
business  -with  his  commission  agents  ;  but  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  relating  to  dress  were  so  faultless,  that 
Mrs.  Henderson  had  insisted  upon  his  inspecting  every 
article  before  allowing  it  to  be  sent  home. 

The  Blackstocks  were  the  oldest  and  the  most  aristocratic 
family  in  the  county,  if  not  in  southern  Virginia.  Their 
plantations  were  among  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  state,  their  servants  very  numerous  and  well-trained,  and 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  served  the  family  two 
hundred  years  before.  Their  silver,  glass,  and  china  were 
of  rare  and  antique  patterns,  and  they  were  opulent  in 
household  heirlooms.  To  be  invited  to  the  Blackstocks, 
gave  one  the  "open  sesame"  to  the  "first  families  in 
Yirginia." 

They  had  recently  built  a  new  house,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  county  with  gossip  for  a  year.  Its  splendors 
were  the  theme  of  all  tongues.  It  was  spacious  and  lofty, 
with  drawing,  reception,  music,  and  dining-rooms,  and 
a  library,  on  the  first  floor.  A  broad  hall  ran  through  the 
house,  and  reached  to  the  roof  in  the  center,  where  it  was 
lighted  by  a  glass  dome  that  illuminated  and  ventilated  the 
whole  interior.  A  broad  stairway  led  to  a  corridor  that  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  house  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  by 
which  the  sleeping  apartments  w^ere  entered.     The  lower 
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floor  of  the  old  house  Wixs  converted  into  a  dancing-room, 
with  a  spring  floor,  and  was  connected  with  the  new  house 
by  a  covered  walk,  lighted  and  decorated,  while  dressing- 
rooms  were  arranged  above  the  dance  hall. 

On  Mr.  Henderson's  return  from  Eichmond  with  baskets, 
boxes,  bundles,  and  trunks,  the  excitement  of  the  family 
burst  all  bounds.  It  was  even  felt  at  the  "  quarters,"  and 
many  of  the  field-hands  came  up  to  the  cabins  of  the  house- 
servants,  at  the  close  of  the  hard  day's  work,  to  get  reports 
of  the  finery  ordered  for  the  visit  to  the  Blackstocks.  Laura 
alone  showed  no  interest  in  the  preparations.  The  summer 
seemed  to  have  brought  to  her  an  unusual  gravity  of  manner ; 
and  while  not  really  ill,  there  was  a  downward  tendency  in 
her  physical  condition,  for  which  we  could  not  account. 

The  children  tried  on  their  new  costumes,  which  proved 
both  well-fitting  and  becoming.  But  when  Laura  was 
wanted,  she  was  missing  and  found  only  after  a  prolonged 
search.  Her  ball  dress  of  pink  proved  a  great  beautifler. 
We  all  admired  it  and  praised  it  warmly.  The  children 
were  in  raptures  over  it,  and  Dick  became  grandiloquent, 
declaring  that  "  Sist'  Laura  would  make  all  the  other  girls 
look  so  homely  that  they'd  wish  they'd  stayed  at  home." 
Laura  smiled  at  her  brother's  encomiums,  but  shook  her 
head  gravely,  and  said,  "  Ah,  Dick,  it  has  not  pleased  God  to 
make  me  beautiful  as  he  has  the  rest  of  you." 

The  long-looked-f or  morning  dawned  at  last,  —  perfect 
as  a  June  day  should  be.  Laura  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  excuse  herself  from  the  party,  assuring  her  mother,  in  a 
passion  of  tears,  that  she  "  could  never  show  her  homely 
face  among  the  handsome  girls  Avho  would  be  present." 
Her  father's  aid  was  invoked,  and,  with  his  usual  tact  and 
tenderness,  he  persuaded  her  into  the  carriage  beside 
him,  where  she  wept  quietly  on  his  shoulder. 
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It  was  indeed  a  paradisiacal  home  into  which  we  were 
ushered,  after  a  trying  drive  of  ten  miles  over  cart-paths, 
''  old  fields,"  and  newly  cleared  tobacco  lands  bristling  with 
charred  stumps.  The  last  two  miles'  ride  took  us  over  a 
driveway  most  carefully  kept.  Sometimes  we  wound  among 
oak  trees  of  a  century's  growth.  Now,  we  caught  enchant- 
ing vistas  of  the  distant  river,  with  low  embosoming  hills 
stretching  far  away.  We  passed  summer  houses,  overrun 
with  jasmine,  and  seats  arranged  under  the  trees  as  for  a 
fete.  And  we  all  exclaimed  in  delight,  when  Ave  drove 
along  the  banks  of  a  small  lake,  on  which  a  boat  was  float- 
ing, and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  goddess  of  Silence,  standing 
on  the  bank,  with  a  finger  pressed  to  her  marble  lips. 

We  ascended  a  gentle  slope  which  brought  us  to  the 
Blackstock  mansion,  or  rather,  series  of  mansions.  For  the 
Blackstocks  loved  the  old  place  dearly,  and  only  removed 
when  they  must.  Antl  in  the  course  of  years,  home  after 
home  had  been  erected  in  this  beautiful  location,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  have  entered  a  village,  sequestered  amid  these 
gigantic  oaks. 

The  whole  household  came  forth  to  meet  us,  with  wel- 
come on  their  lips  and  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  hearty  clasp 
of  their  hands.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  their  pleas- 
ure at  receiving  us.  How  soothing  the  soft,  subdued  light 
of  those  lofty  rooms,  and  how  refreshing  their  coolness  after 
our  long  drive  in  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun !  Every- 
thing within  and  without  bespoke  culture  and  refinement. 
Books,  pictures,  and  curios  were  disposed  in  convenient 
nooks  and  corners,  and  vied  with  the  various  devices  of 
comfort  and  luxury  in  adding  to  our  enjoyment.  Hand- 
some chambers  were  assigned  us  in  the  different  houses,  for 
the  Blackstock  mansions  were  both  spacious  and  convenient. 
Efficient  servants  had  been  charged  with  anticipating  our 
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wants,  and  we  were  left  to  rest  and  recuperate  until  lunch 
was  served. 

As  I  closed  the  door  of  my  room,  and  shut  myself  away 
from  the  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the  boys,  were 
bestowed  in  the  same  house  with  me,  I  congratulated 
myself  that  I  had  been  included  in  this  visit,  and  had  been 
welcomed  with  such  cordial  hospitality.  "  What  a  rare  and 
delightful  week  of  pleasure  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  my 
friends !  "  I  said  to  myself.  "  Here  I  shall  forget  the  horror 
of  Bryson's  cruelty  that  still  clings  to  me ;  and  in  this 
earthly  paradise  Laura  will  cease  to  brood  over  her  plain- 
ness of  face,  and  will  recover  from  the  strange  and  morbid 
fancies  with  which  she  is  haunted.  How  fortunately  this 
visit  has  happened ! " 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

I    AM    THE    INNOCENT     CAUSE    OF     A    FIGHT  —  RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES   AMONG   THE  SLAVES  IN  1'  OLE  VIRGINNY." 

School  at  the  Blackstocks  —  Furious  Quarrel  between  Jamie  and  Bob  — 
My  Pugnacious  Little  Pupil  —  "Bob  called  you  a  Yankee!"  — 
After  the  Battle  —  "Oh,  Jim,  how  you  Look!"  —  Sunday  Services 
in  a  Church  without  a  Floor,  Windows,  or  Door  —  How  the  Min- 
ister "Deaconed  off"  the  Hymn  —  Reciting  Scripture  with  a  "Hop, 
Skip,  and  Jump"  —  Grandiloquent  Rant  —  How  the  Preacher's  Words 
were  Received  —  Hysterical  Sobs  and  Wails  —  A  Tempest  of 
"Hosannas"  and  "Hallelujahs" — "How  can  you  Folks  up  North 
go  every  Sunday  to  such  a  Row  as  that  ? "  —  A  Slave  Meeting  in 
Full  Blast  —  Old  Uncle  Aaron  —  An  Appeal  to  the  Devil  —  A  Quaint 
Service  —  "Ike  Martin,  Quit  Stealin'" — "Ben  Solger,  Stop  youah 
Lyin'"  —  A  "Broomstick  Wedding" — Assembly  of  the  Black  People. 

OlSr  the  first  morning  of  our  visit  I  was  waiting  in 
my  room  for  my  young  pupils,  when,  suddenly,  the 
sound  of  loud  and  angry  voices  came  up  from  below,  indi- 
cating that  a  quarrel  was  in  progress.  I  heard  the  scuffling 
of  feet,  blows  following  blows,  while  screams  and  cries  for 
help  rose  on  the  air,  mingled  with  passionate  entreaties 
from  the  servants.  Pushing  open  the  blinds  I  saw  Jamie 
Henderson  and  Robert  Blackstock  engaged  in  a  fierce 
fight,  while  Dick  stood  looking  on  complacently,  with  his 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  both  hands  buried  in  his 
pockets.  Pobert  was  four  or  five  years  older  than  Jamie, 
and  every  way  larger  and  heavier,  but  he  was  evidently 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  for  my  pugnacious  pupil  was  no 
mean  antagonist.  His  combativeness  would  have  equipped 
half-a-dozen  boys  very  respectably  with  the  instinct  of 
self-defense. 

(240) 
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I  called  Jamie  several  times  to  come  to  me ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  given  orders  to  the  north  wind,  so  unheeded 
was  my  command.  I  hastened  down  the  stairway,  nearly 
upsetting  young  Blackstock's  mother  in  my  rush,  who,  with 
half-a-dozen  ladies  of 
the  household,  stood 
helplessly  in  the  way, 
idly  calling  to  the  boys 
to  "  quit  fighting !  " 
The  gentlemen  had 
gone  off  on  horseback 
to  inspect  the  planta- 
tion, and  were,  there- 
fore, beyond  reach  of 
appeal.  I  stepped  in 
between  them,  and, 
with  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  palpitating  young  combatants,  who, 
blinded  with  rage,  were  inflicting  upon  each  other  all  possi- 
ble damage  that  teeth,  nails,  fists,  and  feet  could  accomplish. 
Robert  was  crying  lustily  over  his  hurts,  but  Jamie,  hard- 
ened to  iron  in  every  fibre  of  his  irate  little  body,  followed 
up  his  opponent  with  clenched  fists,  threatening  gestures, 
and  resolute  face.  All  the  will  and  force  of  both  his 
mother  and  myself  were  necessary  to  end  the  contest,  and 
I  fear  we  should  have  failed,  but  for  Dick's  intervention, 
which  was  very  grudgingly  interposed.  His  attitude  of 
complacence,  if  not  of  complicity,  greatly  displeased  me, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  he  had  such  influence  with  his 
younger  brother  that  he  might  have  prevented  this  fight  if 
he  had  chosen. 

Robert  Blackstock  was  taken  in  charge  by  his  mother, 

but  Jamie  refused  to  accompany  Mrs.  Henderson,  and,  at 
15 
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Dick's  suggestion,  he  was  left  with  me.  The  bruised  and 
scarred  little  scamp  utterl}^  scorned  all  my  resources  of 
ointment,  liniment,  court-plaster,  and  bandage,  stoutly 
declaruig  that  "  he  wasn't  hurt  a  bit."  He  sat  erect  in  his 
chair,  blinking  out  from  one  unblackened  eye,  his  face 
abraded  of  skin  in  a  dozen  different   places,  his   fingers 

bleeding  from  the  crush- 
ing effects  of  the  teeth 
of  his  antagonist,  his 
jacket  and  trousers 
hopelessly  demoralized, 
looking  very  much  like 
a  damaged  "  survival  of 
the  fittest."  Dick  finaUy 
coaxed  him  off  to  their 
room  to  repair  damages. 
He  returned  clad  in  a 
fresh  suit  of  clothes,  a 
patch  of  broyn  paper 
smeared  with  lard  cov- 
ering the  bruised  and  blackened  eye,  his  face  decorated  with 
numerous  plasters  of 'the  same  original  sort,  and  each  finger 
of  the  right  hand  encased  in  separate  clumsy  bandages.  His 
sisters  received  him  with  a  chorus  of  disapproval,  both  as 
to  his  appearance  and  behavior. 

"Oh,  Jim,  how  you  look!"  cried  Jenny.  "You  make 
me  think  of  Pete's  fighting  cock,  when  he's  got  whipped, 
with  his  comb  torn,  and  his  tail  feathers  all  out." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  yourself  ? "  asked  Mary,  "  to  go 
to  fighting  the  first  thing  when  you  go  a  visiting  ? " 

"  I  reckon  we'll  have  to  send  you  home,"  added  Laura ; 
"for  I  don't  believe  the  Blackstocks  will  want  such  a 
quarrelsome  boy  on  their  place  any  longer." 


AFTEK  THE  FIGHT. 
•'  Oh,  Jim,  how  you  look  !  " 
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"  Now  you  jess  shet  up,  every  one  o'  you ! "  sternl}''  com- 
manded Dick.  "  You  don't  know  nothin'  at  all  about  this 
affair.  Bob  Blackstock  deserved  this  lickin',  an'  I'm  glad 
Jim  give  it  to  'im." 

"  Bob  sassed  me  an'  called  names !  "  shouted  the  unsub- 
dued and  unterrified  Jim.  "  I'll  lick  'im  again  when  I  catch 
'im ! " 

"  If  Bob  Blackstock  had  sassed  me  as  he  did  Jim,  an' 
called  such  names,"  said  Dick,  taking  the  floor,  and  speak- 
ing oracularly,  hands  in  his  pockets  as  usual,  "  I'd  a  spiled 
his  pretty  face  for  a  year.  Jim  didn't  lick  him  half 
enough." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I'm  tired  of  this  kind  of  talk !  Must  you 
punish  everybody  who  happens  to  say  what  you  don't  like  ? 
Because  a  boy  is  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly,  must  you 
drop  down  to  his  level,  and  fight  with  him  as  if  you  were 
dogs  ?  If  a  man  should  be  saucy  to  your  father,  who  is  a 
gentleman,  do  you  suppose  he  would  beat  and  scratch  him, 
and  tear  and  bite  him,  as  animals  do  when  they  are  enraged 
with  one  another  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Dick  proudly,  standing  erect,  and  holding  his 
head  very  high,  "  he'd  draw  his  pistol  and  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  Or,  if  the  man  was  a  gentleman,  like  himself,  he'd 
send  him  a  challenge,  an' they'd  fight  a  duel.  J  shall  do 
that  when  I'm  grown  up." 

This  was  new  doctrine  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  looked 
helplessly  around  the  little  group  of  children,  all  of  whom 
hastened  to  endorse  Dick's  statement. 

"  He  would,"  they  said,  nodding  assent ;  "  that's  the  way 
they  do  down  here." 

"  Pa  would  never  fight  with  his  fists,"  said  Laura ;  "  no 
gentleman  would.  But  you  know  it's  different  when  they 
fight  with  pistols.     That's  gentlemanly." 
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I  was  dumb.  How  could  I  make  it  as  clear  to  these 
children  as  it  was  to  myself,  that  this  code  of  morals  was 
wrong,  without,  at  the  same  time,  arraigning  their  charming 
father,  for  whom  they  had  unbounded  love  and  admiration  ? 
After  a  moment  or  two  of  helpless  silence,  1  returned  again 
to  the  discussion. 

"  Dick,  do  you  remember  what  you  read  about  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Testament  a  week  or  two  aa^o  ?  How  he  was 
msulted  by  a  cruel  mob  that  finally  put  him  to  death  ? "  He 
nodded  assent ;  still  standing  and  intensely  interested. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  they  smote  him  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  or,  as  we  should  say,  slapped  him  in  the  face, 
spat  in  his  face,  crowned  him  with  thorns  that  pierced  his 
temples,  and  insulted  and  ridiculed  him  i " 

"  I  never  heard  such  impudence  in  my  life ! "  said  Dick, 
much  moved.  They  had  all  wept  when  reading  the  story. 
"  Think  of  treating  Jesus  Christ  in  that  way !  Why  didn't 
he  strike  'em  dead  for  their  badness?  I  b'lieve  he'd 
oughter  done  it.  That's  the  most  dreadful  story  I  ever 
read." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  he  received  this  insulting  and 
wicked  treatment,  Dick?  He  did  not  curse  those  men  of 
the  mob,  nor  call  names,  nor  strike  back,  nor  fight ;  but, 
when  dying,  prayed  for  them,  — '  Father  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  ! '  —  You  think  he  did  right, 
don't  you,  Dick?"  All  the  children  Avere  listening  for 
Dick's  answer. 

"Yes,  right  for  him;  but  you  don't  expect  we  can  do 
like  Christ  did,  do  you  ?     'Cause  we  can't,  nohow." 

"  We  can  try  to  do  as  he  did,  can't  we  ?  And  by  con- 
stantly tr}'ing,  we  shall  become  more  and  more  like  him. 
He  showed  us  how  to  live  in  this  world,  and  we  must  try  to 
live  in  the  same  way,  or  we  cannot  be  Christians." 
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"  Then,"  said  Dick  very  positively,  "  there  aint  no  Chris- 
tians in  the  South,  for  they  won't  take  impudence  from 
nobody." 

A  dead  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes,  which  was 
broken  by  Jenny.  Leaning  tenderly  over  Jamie,  she  asked, 
"  What  had  Eobert  Blackstock  done  to  you,  Jim  ? " 

"I  told  you  once,"  was  the  boy's  curt  reply.  "He 
called  names  an'  talked  sass." 

"  What  names  did  he  call  you  ? "  she  persisted. 

"  He  didn't  call  me  no  names." 

"Who  did  he  call  names,  then? "  she  asked  wonderingly. 

Bobbing  his  head  toward  me,  the  boy  answered,  lacon- 
ically, "Her!" 

"Now  Sist'  Jenny,"  said  Dick,  impatiently,  "will  you 
quit  askin'  questions  ?  You  won't  find  out  nothin'  ef  you 
keep  on  askin'.  But  let  me  tell  you,  if  Jim  hadn't  licked 
Bob  Blackstock,  I  should.  Christian  or  no  Christian, 
although  I  hadn't  oughter,  'cause  Bob  aint  a  feller  o'  my 
size." 

I  saw  that  there  was  something  I  was  not  permitted  to 
know,  and  refrained  from  intruding  upon  the  boys' 
secrets.  Moreover,  Jamie  now  demanded  attention ;  for  his 
pluck  was  giving  way  under  the  physical  pain  he  was  endur- 
ing. The  fierceness  of  the  doughty  little  fellow  had  wholly 
abated,  and  he  confessed  to  a  headache,  and  was  burning 
with  fever.  I  took  him  in  my  lap  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion from  him,  and  when  his  little  sister  Lily,  always  his 
faithful  companion,  brought  water  and  a  sponge,  he  per- 
mitted her  to  bathe  his  head,  and  comfort  him  in  other 
ways.  Laura  finally  succeeded  in  coaxing  him  to  go  to  his 
mother,  and  tenderly  conveyed  him  thither,  reduced  to 
such  mildness  that  he  endured  our  good-bye  kisses  without 
remonstrance. 
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I  had  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  affair  of  the 
morning,  and  when,  at  hmch,  I  met  Mr.  Henderson,  \Yho  in- 
vited me  to  walk  with  him  on  the  veranda,  I  gladly  accom- 
panied him.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

"  0ur  bo3^s  are  getting  on  famously,"  said  he;  "think 
of  Jim,  the  little  rascal,  whipping  Bob  Blackstock,  half  as 
big  again  as  himself,  and  his  host  in  the  bargain,  for  speak- 
ing unhandsomely  of  a  woman,  of  whom  he  and  Dick  are 
fond  !     Doesn't  that  beat  the  Dutch  ? " 

"  Speaking  unhandsomely  of  a  woman  ? "  I  queried. 
"  Why  Jamie  said  that  Bob  '  sassed '  him,  and  called  him 
names." 

"  Called  you  names ! "  corrected  Mr.  Henderson. 

"  Called  me  names  'i  Reall}^,  Mr.  Henderson,  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Well,  this  was  the  way  of  it,  as  Dick  tells  the  story. 
Jim  and  he  were  on  their  way  to  your  room  for  the  morning 
lessons,  when  Bob  met  them,  asked  where  they  were  going, 
and  was  informed.  He  attends  the  academy  at  Warrenton, 
and  laughed  at  the  boys  for  having  a  woman  teacher,  and 
a  Yankee  woman  at  that.  He  cursed  the  Yankees,  called 
them  by  vile  epithets,  and  informed  the  boys  that  no- 
body that  was  decent  ever  spoke  to  a  Yankee,  man  or 
woman.  Whereat  Jim  let  him  have  it,  springing  on  Bob's 
back  like  a  young  tiger,  and  driving  into  his  face  with  both 
fists,  until  Bob  threw  him,  when  they  had  it  out  on  the 
ground,  rolling,  tumbling,  and  fighting  like  dogs.  Dick 
stood  looking  on  coolly,  ready  to  help  Jim  if  he  needed  it, 
both  intent  on  pounding  Bob  for  calling  you  a  Yankee." 

This,  then,  was  the  boys'  secret,  and  they  had  delicately 
refrained  from  telling  me  that,  according  to  their  standard, 
I  had  been  insulted,  and  by  little  Bob  Blackstock.     "And 
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those  boys  had  that  furious  quarrel  over  so  small  an  affair 
as  that!  Don't  they  know  that  Northern  people  call  them- 
selves Yankees,  and  that  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  are  rather  proud  of  it  ?  I  must  explain  it  to 
them." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  said  Mr.  Henderson.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  you  must  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Bryson,  my 
overseer,  and  nearly  every  overseer  and  slave  trader  in  the 
South,  is  regarded  as  a  Yankee ;  and  most  of  them  are  from 
the  free  states.  They  are  more  thoroughly  despised  than 
any  other  class  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  even  you 
will  admit  they  are  not  noble  types  of  manhood.  To  our 
boys  it  was  a  heinous  offense  in  Bob  Blackstock,  their  host, 
to  call  you,  their  teacher  and  friend,  and  a  member  of  their 
family,  a  Yankee,  with  a  jDrof ane  prefix.  Even  Bob's  father 
admits  that  his  son  deserved  a  thrashing  for  so  forgetting 
his  manners  to  his  guests." 

"Now  that  I  understand  the  situation,"  I  replied,  "you 
must  allow  me  to  talk  it  over  with  the  children." 

"  No,  I  can't  trust  you,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  laughing. 
"  Your  code  of  morals  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  South  that  I 
am  afraid  you  will  only  confuse  the  children.  Leave  it  to 
me,  my  friend ;  that  is  best.     1  will  settle  it." 

I  never  knew  how  he  settled  it,  but  we  had  no  farther 
discussion  of  the  matter,  and  saw  no  more  of  Bob  Black- 
stock  during  our  visit. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  the  gentlemen  mounted 
their  horses  and  rode  through  the  woods  to  the  river,  where 
the  Blackstock  mills  were  located.  The  heat  forbade  a 
repetition  of  this  exercise  later  in  the  day,  and  cards  and 
billiards  were  then  resorted  to,  with  smoking,  feasting, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  to  beguile  the  time.  Their  conversa- 
tion turned  mostly  on  politics  of  an  inflammable  type,  for  the 
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anti-slavery  reform,  then  a  dozen  years  old,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  whole  South  to  angry  protest  and  retaliation. 
Many  among  them  foresaw  and  predicted  the  doom  that 
later  overtook  their  barbarous  institution. 

The  male  members  of  the  Blackstock  family  seemed  to 
me  hopelessly  mediocre.  Mr.  Henderson,  as  he  moved 
among  them,  compared  with  his  hosts  as  Hyperion  to  a 
Satyr.  In  the  evening,  when  there  was  music  and  dancing, 
in  which  all  joined,  they  were  seen  at  still  greater  disad- 
vantage; for  the  ladies  of  the  household  were  gentle  and 
refined  in  manner,  and  their  speech  and  appearance  were  a 
continual  rebuke  to  their  coarser  and  grosser  companions. 

On  Sunday,  we  were  told  that  religious  services  would 
be  held  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  little  church  some  three  miles 
distant.  A  large  compan}'^  from  "  The  Oaks  "  —  the  name 
of  the  Blackstock  plantation  —  decided  to  attend  these  ser- 
vices, and  I,  who  had  not  entered  a  church  since  I  left  home, 
was  exhilarated  at  the  thought  of  participating  in  observ- 
ances which  had  so  long  been  denied  me. 

The  early  drive  through  the  forest,  which  might  have 
been  primeval,  so  gigantic  were  the  trees,  was  charming. 
The  fragrance  of  unseen  wild  flowers,  the  tinkling  of  little 
rivulets  not  yet  stayed  by  the  heat,  the  singing  of  birds  to 
their  mates  patiently  sitting  on  their  nests,  the  coolness  of 
the  shady  road,  toned  my  spirit  into  a  semi-religious  mood, 
and  deepened  the  expectancy  of  enjoyment  from  the  Sun- 
day service.  We  came  out  of  the  woods  on  an  "  old  field," 
where  stood  the  church,  —  a  rude,  unpainted  frame  house, 
without  a  floor,  windows,  or  door.  This  house  of  worship 
was  never  used  except  in  warm  weather,  and  very  rarely 
then,  and  doors  and  windows  were  regarded  as  superfluities 
of  architecture  to  a  building  occupied  only  once  a  year. 
Rough  boards,  battened  together,  were  nailed  over  the  ape?*- 
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tures  where  these  should  have  been,  after  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices were  over.  The  servants  had  trodden  down  the  tall 
grass  around  and  inside  the  church,  and  had  brushed  the 
seats  clean  of  the  accumulated  dust  and  litter  of  a  year. 
On  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  small  table  and 
chair  for  the  use  of  the  clergyman,  who  had  arrived  in  ad- 
vance of  his  congregation,  and  was  waiting  for  them  to  be 
seated.  We  were  escorted  to  vacant  seats  at  the  front,  not- 
withstanding three  times  as  many  people  had  gathered 
around  the  church  as  could  be  accommodated  within. 

When  the  house  was  packed,  the  horses  were  removed 
from  the  clumsy  carts  and  wagons  of  the  poorer  people,  as 
well  as  from  the  antiquated  and  dilapidated  carriages  of  the 
gentry,  and  these  were  drawn  up  to  the  above-mentioned 
apertures  which  served  as  doors  and  windows,  and  were 
utilized  as  seats.  What  a  travesty  this  was !  With  what 
contempt  I  surveyed  the  paltry  arrangements,  contrasting 
them  with  the  spacious  auditorium  of  the  church  at  home, 
' — its  carpeted  floors,  its  upholstered  pews,  its  glorious 
organ,  its  handsome  pulpit,  its  well-dressed  congregation, 
and  eloquent  preacher !  A  church  indeed  !  This  was  not 
even  a  decent  barn. 

An  optimist  by  birth  and  development,  I  unconsciously 
seek  a  better  side,  whenever  an  unpromising  condition  of 
things  is  forced  upon  my  attention.  I  recalled  the  letter 
of  William  Wirt,  written  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
and  preserved  in  John  Pierpont's  "  American  First  Class 
Book,"  which,  for  twenty-five  years,  had  done  duty  as  a  read- 
ing book  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  In  this  very  state, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  we  were  sitting,  in  just  such  an 
uncanny  old  building,  William  Wirt  had  happened  upon  a 
Sunday  service,  and  had  been  thrilled  by  a  rare  and  won- 
derful eloquence,  such  as  he  had  never  before  heard.     The 
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preaciier  was  old  and  blind ;  but,  according  to  Wirt,  "  The 
lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic 
swarm  of  bees,  than  were  those  of  that  aged  saint."  Per- 
haps our  preacher  might  prove  equally  inspired.  I  would, 
at  least,  be  patient  and  receptive. 

The  service  began.  Our  minister  rose,  not  blind,  but 
wearing  green  goggles ;  not  old,  nor  spare,  but  of  middle 
age,  burly  and  corpulent.  He  announced  the  hymn,  and 
then  deaconed  it  oif,  two  lines  at  a  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  to  sing  it,  for  there  was  neither  Bible  nor 
hymn-book  in  the  house.  He  led  the  singing  and  had  a 
good  voice.  It  was  a  fugue  tune  that  was  sung,  with  great 
waste  of  energy,  in  which  all  the  parts  chased  each  other 
furiously  through  six  long  verses.  I  was  glad  when  the 
pursuit  was  given  up  as  hopeless,  and  the  congregation  sat 
down.  A  Bible  recitation  followed,  which  was  a  veritable 
pot-pourri,  the  minister  going  on  a  "  hop,  skip,  and  jump  " 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  in  his  selections,  and  interlard- 
ing the  whole  with  a  vast  deal  of  Scripture  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture. He  recited  with  a  strong,  nasal  twang,  and  a 
monotonous  sing-song,  ending  every  sentence  with  a  falling 
inflection  of  voice  and  a  deep  respiration,  which  became  an 
audible  sigh,  with  the  force  of  the  syllable,  "  Ah !  "  "  For 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in  —  ah  !  Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  not  —  ah  !  Sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not  —  ah!  ^^  and  so  on. 

Then  came  the  sermon.  My  vague  dream  of  untutored 
eloquence  was  over,  and  I  now  braced  myself  for  an  hour  of 
grandiloquent  rant.  The  clergyman  informed  us  that  he 
should  preach  a  missionary  sermon,  and  that  his  text  was, 
"  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  nations ! "  He  assured  us 
that  the  words  were  "  somewhar'  between  the  two  leds  of 
the  Bible,  but  it  was  our  business  to  search  the  scripters  and 
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lind  it  ourselves.'"  "  Uefon^  I  begin  my  sei'inon  I  must  take 
olf  my  stocic,"  lie  said  to  himself,  wtto  voce,  "for  it  nearly 
chokes     nie."      I     should 


have  been  entirely  recon- 
ciled if  it  had  quite  choked 
him,  then  and  there. 

Relieved  of  his  cum- 
bersome neck  gear,  which 
forced  his  head  backwards 
at  an  obtuse  angle  to  his   L 
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"  Before  I  begin  my  sermon  I  must  take  off  my 
stock." 


body,  he  proceeded  to  dis-  1^  ^ 
robe  himself  of  his  coat,  \^' 
informing  himself  in  a  low 
aside,  that  "  it  was  a  very 
hot  morning."  Then  he 
started  again,  in  an  inim- 
itable high-pitched  sing- 
song, which  rose  higher 
and  higher,  as  he  went 
on,  until  it  seemed  like 
the  prolonged  wail  of  a  banshee.  He  grew  more  dramatic 
and  impassioned  every  moment,  catching  his  breath  convul- 
sively at  the  end  ef  a  sentence,  until  his  huge  person  shook 
with  the  physical  effort,  the  perspiration  streamed  down 
his  face  like  rain,  and  he  quivered  in  every  fibre.  At  times 
he  became  hysterical,  and  sobbed  aloud,  and  wrung  his 
hands,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  platform  appealing  to 
heaven,  while  the  whole  house  resounded  with  the  sobs, 
groans,  and  cries  of  the  sympathetic  people. 

Stopping  at  last  for  breath,  he  clapped  his  hands,  dropped 
into  another  key,  and  shouted  in  stentorian  tones,  "  Hail,  the 
missionary  band !  they're  marching  round  the  world ! " 
This  excited  his  audience  immensely,  and  brought  out  an 
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explosion  of  "amens"  and  "hallelujahs,'''  in  tones  that 
matched  his  own.  E"ow  he  removed  his  vest,  and  unbutton- 
ing the  collar  of  his  shirt,  he  poured  some  water  from  a 
brown  pitcher  into  his  hand,  and  sopped  his  head,  face,  and 
throat  again  and  again,  and  proceeded  to  dry  them  on  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief  which  he  whipped  from  his  pocket. , 
Refreshed,  and  relieved  of  all  superfluous  impedimenta  of 
clothing,  he  plunged  anew  into  his  sermon,  on  a  key  more 
unendurable  than  before,  screaming  so  loud  that  Dick 
declared  "  we  couldn't  hear  'im."  It  was  soon  necessary  for 
him  to  halt  again  to  get  breath,  when  he  repeated  his  for- 
mer salutation  :  "  Hail,  the  missionary  band !  they're  march- 
ing round  the  world ! "  Tliis  produced  the  same  effect  as 
before,  and  awoke  a  new  tempest  of  "amens,"  "  hosannas," 
and  "hallelujahs."  He  used  this  pet  greeting  thirty-one 
times  during  the  sermon,  which  proved  as  effective  at  the 
close  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse. 

"  My  gracious ! "  was  Dick's  first  comment  when  we 
were  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  driving  away  from 
the  dreadful  ear-splitting  racket  of  the  morning.  "  You're 
funny  folks  up  Korth  if  you  can  go  every  Sunday  to  such  a 
row  as  that.  I  can't  stand  it  nohow.  I'm  mighty  glad  we 
don't  have  many  churches  down  here ;  I  never  want  to  go 
again.     It's  worse  than  studyin'  Latin  grammar." 

"  That  minister  doesn't  know  anything,"  said  Mary. 

"  That  was  the  reason  he  shouted  so  like  a  bedlamite, 
and  danced  like  a  dervish.  He  tried  to  make  up  for  his 
poverty  of  ideas  by  noise  and  gymnastics,"  was  Mr.  Hender- 
son's comment  upon  the  preaching  to  which  we  had 
listened. 

"  What  is  the  '  missionary  band '  that  he  hailed  so  many 
times?"  asked  Laura. 

"  Hail  the  missionary  band !  they^re  marohin'  round  the 
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world ! "  shouted  the  children  in  the  carriage,  imitating 
exactly  the  voice  and  gesture  of  the  orator.  It  was  caught 
up  and  repeated  like  a  slogan  by  the  youngsters  in  the  rear 
carriages,  until  the  woods  rang  with  the  noisy  refrain. 
They  attempted  to  sing  the  fugue  tunes  also,  but  gave  up 
after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  trials. 

There  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation  at  the  .lunch 
table  —  the  service  of  the  morning.  To  most  of  our  hosts, 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  Henderson  family,  the  per- 
formance was  as  novel  an  exhibition  as  to  myself.  They 
forbore  to  endorse  these  meetings  by  their  presence. 

"  I  honor  religion  by  staying  away  from  such  disgusting 
religious  quackery,"  was  Mr.  Henderson's  comment. 

Young  Mr.  Blackstock  informed  us  of  a  meeting  among 
his  servants  that  afternoon,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
offered  to  drive  those  over  who  wished  to  attend.  As  there 
was  to  be  a  broomstick  wedding  of  two  of  the  field  hands 
after  the  meeting,  three  or  four  of  the  party,  myself  included, 
accepted  the  invitation. 

A  terrible  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, less  than  ten  years  before,  in  1831,  was  headed  by  one 
Nat  Turner,  a  powerful  negro  exhorter,  and  the  massacre 
was  inspired,  stimulated,  and  led  by  negro  preachers.  The 
dreadful  details  of  this  affair  were  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
the  white  people,  who  regarded  negro  preachers  with  great 
disfavor,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  preach  anywhere 
except  on  the  plantations  where  they  belonged.  "  Uncle 
Aaron,"  one  of  Mr.  Blackstock's  best  servants,  was  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  afternoon.  We  found  nearly  two  hundred 
servants  assembled,  and  the  meeting  in  full  blast  when 
we  arrived.  They  were  singing  '  mightily,  in  their  usual 
pathetic  style,  one  man  leading  off  in  the  melodious  recita- 
tive, and  all  joining  in  the  chorus  with  harmonious  voices. 
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"  Oh,  brethren  pray,  for  cloudy  is  my  way; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down  ! 
Dere's  a  fire  in  de  East,  an'  a  lire  in  de  West; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down  ! 
Ole  Satan's  mad,  an'  I  am  glad; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down  ! 
He'll  miss  one  soul  he  fought  he  had; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down  ! 
I  tell  yo'  now,  as  I  tole  yo'  befo'; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down  ! 
T'  de  promis'  Ian'  I'm  boun'  t'  go; 

Go  send  dem  angels  down!" 

and  much  more  of 
the  same  sort. 
Then  followed  a 
prayer  by  Uncle 
Aaron,  who  a  d  - 
dressed  supplica- 
tions to  the  Lord, 
to  the  angels,  to 
the  Great  Dragon, 
to  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,  and  finally, 
to  the  devil. 

"Oh,  Mas'r 
Debbie,  doan  temp' 
me  so  mighty  bad  ! 
I  ax  you  t'  stan'  off 
my  track,  fo'  I  aint 
gwine  t'  git  into 
youah  sarvice.  I 
b'longs  t'  de  Lawd, 
Mas'r  Debbie,  an'  so  doan  bodder  me  no  mo',  but  git  behind 
my  back.  An',  Mas'r  Debbie,  dar's  some  heah  dat  b'longs 
t'  you,  —  dat  steals,  an'  fights,  an'  cusses,  an'  swars.  Take 
'em  along  t'  de  bottomless  pit,  an'  hoY  'em  in  de  brimstone 
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sraolce,  but  doan  drop  'em  in,  f^ood  Mas'r  Del^l^le,  fo'  p'raps 
(ley '11  repent  an'  do  better." 

The  sermon  was  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  morning. 
It  was  plain  and  practical,  dealing  with  the  shortcomings 
of  his  audience  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way.  "  Ef  you  aint 
ready  t'  go  t'  de  Debbie  jess  yit,  Ike  Martin,  quit  youah 
stealin',  an'  ef  you  doan,  de  ole  Dragon  '11  cotch  you  in  de 
Avoods  some  dark  night !  Ben  Solger,  stop  youah  lyin' ! " 
The  surprising  thing  to  me  was  the  solemnity  with  which  the 


UNCLE  AARON  S  ADVICE   FROM  THE   PULPIT. 
" Ike  Martin,  quit  youali  stealin'." 

sermon  was  delivered  and  accepted.  Bnt  Uncle  Aaron  was 
believed  to  be  a  man  of  many  gifts,  —  a  conjuror  who  could 
raise  evil  spirits,  —  and  a  God-man  who  wore  a  charm,  and 
could  become  invisible  at  any  moment,  if  anyone  attempted 
to  harm  him. 

The  broomstick  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  Uncle 
Aaron's  house,  and  under  his  auspices,  and  thither  we  all 
adjourned. 

The  bride  and  groom  were  in  readiness  when  we  arrived 
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at  the  cabin,  both  tricked  out  in  the  cast-oflF  clothes  of  their 
master  and  mistress,  donated  for  this  occasion.  Pompey, 
the  groom,  wore  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers,  much  too 
large  for  him,  and  Susan,  the  bride,  stout  brogans,  too  small 
for  her.  A  half-worn  maroon-colored  merino  gown,  too 
small  in  the  waist,  with  sleeves  slashed  at  the  elbow,  because 
they  were  too  tight,  and  a  skirt  three  inches  too  long,  com- 
pleted Susan's  bridal  attire.  Pompey  wore  checked  trousers, 
a  white  vest,  and  a  brown  linen  duster,  that  would  have 
encased  two  men  of  his  size.  But  if  he  had  been  an  Adonis 
and  a  Beau  Brummel  combined,  he  could  not  have  been 
happier  nor  prouder. 

"  Now  Stan'  up  Pompey  an'  Susan,"  commanded  Uncle 
Aaron,  "  an'  take  hoi'  o'  ban's.  You  git  de  broom,  Lucy  an' 
Sam,  and  hoi'  it  in  de  middle  o'  de  room.  HoP  it  jess  down 
b'low  youah  knees, —  thar  !  —  so!  ISTow,  stiddy!  You  mus' 
be  very  solem',  Pompey  an'  Susan,  fo'  dis  yere  is  as  solem'  as 
a  buryin'.  Yo's  gwine  t'  jump  in  t'  de  married  state,  an'  may 
God  hab  mercy  on  youah  souls  !  Look  squar'  at  de  broom- 
stick !  I'll  count  three,  an'  den  you  jump.  All  ready  now ! 
One — two  —  three  —  jump!  ISTow  you  is  husban'  an'  wife, 
an'  orter  live  happy  all  de  rest  o'  youah  days !  Lucy  an'  me 
wants  you  t'eat  j^ouah  first  supper  heah ;  an'  she'll  gib  you 
ash-cake,  stewed  rg^bbit,  an'  lots  o'  apple  toddy." 

"  De  fiel'  ban's  am  willin'  t'  jump  de  broomstick,  but 
when  de  house  sarvans  gwine  t'  marry,  dey  wants  a  white 
preacher;"  said  Uncle  Aaron;  "butde  broomstick's  jess  as 
bindin'  as  de  preacher."  He  was  right.  'No  marriage  was 
binding  among  the  slaves,  if  the  master  or  mistress  chose  to 
break  it.  We  remained  a  short  time  after  the  ceremony. 
Pompey  was  a  favorite  of  Uncle  Aaron,  and  he  had  arranged 
for  music  and  dancing,  notwithstanding  it  was  Sunday  night. 
His  protege  was  to  have  a  good  send-off.     The  company 
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filed  in,  tilling  the  cabin  to  the  utmost  of  its  small  capacity, 
l'(3llowed  by  the  black  musicians  with  their  banjos  and  fid- 
dles, and  the  singing  began  : 

"  Now  all  dis  week  will  be  as  gay 

As  am  de  Chris'mas  time; 
We'll  dance  all  night,  an'  all  de  day. 

An'  make  de  banjo  chime; 
Wi'  'nuff  t'  eat,  an'  'nufE  t'  drink, 

An'  not  a  bit  t'  pay  !  " 

Chokus  —  So  shet  youah  mouf  as  close  as  def. 
An'  all  you  niggahs  hoi'  youah  bref. 
An'  hear  de  banjo  chime  !" 


THE  BROOMSTICK  WEDDING. 
"  Look  sqnar'  at  de  broomstick  !    All  ready  now  I  one-two-three-jump  I " 

Another  song  with  a  rousing  chorus  followed,  and  the 

air  trembled  with  melod}^     Half  the  black  people  on  the 

plantation  had  gathered  outside  to  do  honor  to  Pompey's 
16 
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wedding.  I  could  not  enjoy  their  gaiety  and  merriment ; 
their  very  happiness  made  me  sad,  —  happiness  which  had  so 
little  foundation,  and  was  so  short-lived. 


GIVING   THE   BRIDAL   COITPLE   A   GOOD   SEND-OFF. 
The  company  filed  in,  followed  by  the  black  musicians  with  their  banjos  and  fiddles. 

Uncle  Aaron  was  loth  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  us,  for  our 
presence  gave  great  social  prestige  to  the  occasion.  I  urged 
our  departure  on  several  fictitious  grounds,  for  never  was  I 
more  homesick  than  at  a  slave  merry-making.  What  a 
strange  day  it  had  been !  Was  I  only  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  from  my  ISTew  England  home,  or  had  I  been  trans- 
ported to  another  planet  'i 


CHAPTEE  Xy. 

PLANTERS  AND  SLAVE-HOLDERS  OF  ANTE-BELLUM  DAYS  — 
AT  THE  GREAT  DANCE  AND  BALL  —  INSULTS  AND 
THREATS  —  I  LEAVE  THE  DINING-ROOM  IN  ANGER. 

Elaborate  Preparations  for  the  Great  Ball  —  Plantation  Housekeepers  — 
Flags,  Bunting,  and  Portraits  on  Every  Side  —  Laura's  Aversion 
to  the  Approaching  Festivities  —  A  Mother's  Criticism  —  I  Defend 
Laura  —  Laura  Overhears  it  —  An  Avff ul  Silence  —  Tears  and  Fore- 
bodings—  Arrival  of  the  Guests  —  A  Crowd  of  Planters — "The 
Idol  of  his  Party "  —  Received  with  Great  Enthusiasm  —  The  Ladies 
of  tlie  Party  —  Gentle,  Refined,  but  Half-Starved  Socially  —  A 
Vision  of  Loveliness  —  An  Animated  Scene  —  Convivial  and  Noisy 
Gentlemen  —  Flushed  and  Heated  Guests  —  The  Storm  Bursts  —  A 
Tempest  of  Wrath  —  A  Proposal  to  Shoot  John  Quincy  Adams  —  A 
Threat  to  "Shovel  Boston  into  the  Atlantic,"  and  "Hang  Massa- 
chusetts Women  to  the  Lamp-post"  —  I  am  Amused,  then  Amazed 
—  I  Leave  the  Table  in  Anger  —  The  Dinner  Party  Breaks  up. 

THE  stir  and  bustle  of  the  final  preparations  for  the 
great  dinner  and  ball  of  the  week  met  us  like  a 
breeze  from  the  northwest,  when  we  descended  the  next 
morning  to  breakfast.  It  braced  us  to  activity,  and  involun- 
tarily we  offered  our  services  to  our  hosts,  which  were 
promptly  accepted.  While  all  preliminary  arrangements 
were  completed,  there  yet  remained  a  vast  deal  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  decorating  the  spacious  and  rarely  used  state 
dining-room,  which,  in  its  dingy  bareness,  looked  desolate 
and  inhospitable.  The  ball-room  was  also  to  be  put  in 
festal  array,  which  was  the  easier  task,  as  its  style  of  decora- 
tion had  already  been  discussed  and  decided.  The  cooks 
of  the  Blackstock  kitchens  were  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The.y  were  the  descendants  of  famous  cooks,  and  had  been 
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trained  to  their  work  by  mistresses  who  were  skilled  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cuisine.  But  the  professional 
decorator  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  the  South  at  that 
time,  nor,  indeed,  was  he  known  at  the  North. 

In  the  ante-bellum  life  of  the  South,  the  plantation 
housekeeper  needed  a  practical  knowledge  of  many  trades, 
such  as  are  rarel}^  practiced  in  the  households  of  to-day, 
even  when  remote  from  the  great  centers  of  civilization. 
Science  has  come  to  the  relief  of  housekeepers,  with  a 
division  of  labor,  and  with  many  happy  labor-saving  inven- 
tions. But  in  the  old  days,  the  average  plantation  house- 
hold was,  necessarily,  a  self-contained  establishment.  It 
killed  its  own  beef,  and  cured  its  own  bacon,  carefully 
eschewing  pork  and  ham.  It  made  its  own  butter  and 
cheese ;  made  and  laid  its  own  rugs,  for  carpets  it  abhorred ; 
did  its  own  baking,  brewing,  and  preserving ;  maintained  at 
all  times  its  home-made  remedies  for  every  species  of  phys- 
ical ailment,  and  its  store  of  home-made  delicacies  for  all 
kinds  of  emergencies ;  dipped  and  ran  it  own  candles ;  spun 
its  own  yarn,  and  wove  a  large  part  of  its  own  cloth ;  cut 
and  made  the  garments  of  its  servants ;  instructed  them 
after  the  Southern  fashion,  and  doctored  them  as  skillfully 
as  the  average  physician  of  the  day  could  have  done. 

There  was  every  grade  and  variety  of  plantation  house- 
keeping fifty  years  ago,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  it  touched  the  lowest  point  where  there  was  the  most 
wealth.  For  then  the  planter's  family  would  migrate  to 
ISTewport,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  or  Europe,  as  desire 
dictated  or  the  season  suggested,  and  the  plantation  house- 
keeping was  left  to  the  servants.  The  menage  of  the  Black- 
stocks  was  the  best  I  ever  saw  at  the  South,  and  was  ideal, 
according  to  old-time  standards.  The  house  servants  were 
of  a  higher  order,  received  better  treatment,  and  it  had  been 
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possible  to  train  them  to  unusual  elficiencj^  But  even  here 
there  was  a  conspicuous  lack  of  the  elaborate  thoroughness 
and  completeness,  characteristic  of  the  best  domestic  econo- 
my of  ISTew  England. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  we  accompanied  our  host- 
esses to  the  "  big  dining-parlor,"  as  it  was  called,  which,  by 
vigorous  use  of  soap,  water,  and  the  scrubbing-brush,  had 
been  made  thoroughly  clean.  A  score  or  more  of  servants 
were  in  attendance,  and  ready  for  work,  with  step-ladders, 
hammers,  nails,  tacks,  saws,  polishing  brushes,  and  other 
like  implements.  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  decorate  the  room  Avith  flags,  bunting,  and  portraits 
of  eminent  Southern  men,  among  whom  were  Washington, 
Patrick  Henrj^,  Eandolph  of  Roanoke,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  others  less  known  to  the  world.  And  here  let  me 
record,  en  passant,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Webster  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  I  never  heard  any  of  the  public  men  of 
the  North  alluded  to  wdiile  I  lived  in  the  South.  The 
former  was  generally  eulogized,  the  latter  profanely  anathe- 
matized. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dinner,  the  final  polish  was  to  be 
o-iven  to  the  floor,  and  the  last  touches  added  to  the  decora- 
tions.  Then  the  golden  garniture  of  the  flowering  jasmine 
would  be  transferred  from  cabins  and  fences,  arbors  and 
trellises,  to  glorif}^  the  sombre  walls  of  the  heavy  room. 
The  roses  that  rioted  in  the  garden  would  be  clustered  in 
jars  and  vases,  to  exhale  their  last  breath  on  mantels  and 
side-boards.  Palms  and  cacti  in  pots,  oleanders  and  hy- 
drangeas in  painted  tubs,  young  orange  and  lemon  trees 
in  blossom  and  fruit-bearing,  were  to  beautify  fireplaces  and 
dark  corners,  and  were  receiving  festal  touches  for  the 
occasion.  Gay  streamers  radiated  from  the  chandeliers, 
brilliant  with  hundreds  of  colored  candles,  to  ever}^  part  of 
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the  lofty  ceiling.  The  windows  were  draped  with  lace, 
which  was  to  be  looped  back  with  sprays  of  jasmine  and 
clusters  of  yellow  tea  roses,  and  baskets  of  fragrant  fiow^ers 
were  to  depend  from  the  cornice,  that  the  breeze  might 
catch  their  perfmne,  as  it  stole  through  the  open  windows. 

While  we  planned  and  tried , effects,  and  compared  colors, 
the  servants  were  polishing  the  family  silver,  antique  and 
curious  in  pattern  and  design,  and  which  brightened  the 
room  with  its  dazzling  splendor,  as  it  was  heaped  upon  the 
tables.  Appetizing  whiffs  of  dainty  cookery  were  borne 
to  us  from  the  kitchens,  and  we  caught  sounds  of  beating, 
grinding,  and  rolling,  which  suggested  the  transformation 
of  eggs,  sugar,  spices,  and  flour,  into  pastry,  cake,  and  con- 
fections. The  dinner  itself  was  to  be  a  miracle  of  culinary 
art,  according  to  Southern  standards;  and  when  Mrs. 
Henderson  whispered  to  me  that  the  pending  festivities 
Avould  probably  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  had 
before  been  attempted  in  the  South,  I  congratulated  myself 
that  I  was  there  to  see.  The  next  day  our  forces  were  con- 
centrated on  the  ball-room,  hosts  and  guests  equally  in- 
terested in  the  adornments.  It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent 
arrangement  that  the  prevailing  color  of  the  room  was  to 
be  pink,  so  universally  were  the  ladies  brunette  in  com- 
plexion, and  the  gentlemen  of  a  dark  and  swarthy  type. 
But  I  was  careful  not  to  utter  my  thoughts  aloud. 

The  room  was  already  hung  with  pink  tarlatan,  tacked  in 
plaits  from  the  cornice  to  the  dado,  festoons  of  the  same 
giving  a  finish  to  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  where  they 
were  caught  up  with  cord  and  tassels  of  pink.  The  win- 
dows were  draped  with  white  lace,  with  lambrequins  and 
loopings  of  pink.  The  white  balustrade,  inclosing  the  raised 
platform  occupied  by  the  musicians,  was  interwoven  with 
pink  ribbons,  giving  to  the  inclosure  a  pretty  effect  of  pink 
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and  white  basket-work.  There  was  little  to  be  done  except 
to  plan  for  the  floral  decorations,  as  the  floor  was  to  be  pol- 
ished, and  cleared  of  seats,  tables,  or  pots  of  plants,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  dancers.  The  dressing-rooms,  and  little 
parlors  leading  from  the  ball-room,  were  simply  but  conven- 
iently arranged,  and  the  broad  piazzas  encircling  the  house 
were  set  with  chairs,  stools,  settees,  and  other  movable  seats. 
The  supper  was  to  be  served  in  the  big  dining-parlor. 

Mary  and  Jenny  had  shown  much  interest  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  these  two  days,  and  had  made  a  pretence  of  helping, 
which  was  unusual.  Mrs.  Henderson  had  greatly  forwarded 
the  work,  and  had,  indeed,  been  its  chief  director  and  inspi- 
ration. The  Blackstock  ladies  had  promptly  recognized  her 
artistic  taste,  and  had  invoked  her  aid ;  and  when  she  pro- 
posed to  take  charge  of  the  floral  decorations  of  both  rooms, 
asking  only  the  cooperation  of  her  daughters  and  myself, 
and  the  help  of  such  servants  as  she  designated,  her  offer 
was  accepted  with  evident  delight. 

Laura  alone  had  remained  listless  and  indifferent  to  all 
that  was  going  on.  Unlike  the  other  children,  who  were 
almost  obstreperous  in  their  gaiety,  she  manifested  no  interest, 
and  would  have  remained  in  her  own  room,  had  I  not  in- 
sisted that  she  should  join  the  busy  w^orkers  in  the  dining 
and  ball  rooms.  She  showed  a  marked  aversion  to  the 
scene  of  the  coming  festivities,  and  when  she  entered  the 
ball-room,  glanced  around  hesitatingly,  with  a  look  of  ap- 
prehension, almost  of  fear,  and  dropped  into  a  seat  pale  and 
nerveless.  She  Avas  soon  missing-.  Twice  I  sought  her  and 
coaxed  her  back.  But  she  was  so  ill  at  ease,  and  appeared 
at  such  disadvantage,  that  I  finally  advised  her  to  withdraw, 
if  she  preferred.  Her  behavior  was  a  puzzle  to  her  mother 
as  well  as  to  myself,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  commented  upon 
it  with  serious  displeasure. 
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"  Laura  is  conspicuously  rude  to  our  friends,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  her.  Jim's  quarrelsome 
spirit  and  Laura's  rudeness  will  gain  for  our  children  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  ill-bred.".  This  was  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  great  severity,  and  as  if  she  considered  me  to 
blame  in  the  matter.  I  defended  Laura,  for  I  knew  she  had 
no  intention  of  rudeness,  but  was  under  some  influence  that 
I  did  not  understand. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  Laura  is  not  well,"  I  answered. 
"Something  is  amiss  with  her.  She  is  uniformly  gracious, 
kindhearted,  always  very  helpful,  but  never  demonstrative. 
Something  is  wrong  with  Laura ;  she  is  pale,  depressed, 
much  given  to  weeping  when  alone,  and  she  grows  thinner 
every  day." 

Mrs.  Henderson  disdained  my  fears.  "  Laura  is  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  the  children,"  was  her 
reply.  "  She  is  moody,  morbid,  and  altogether  too  self- 
conscious.  She  is  frightfully  plain,  poor  girl,  and  she  knows 
it ;  but  to  fret  over  it  as  she  does,  making  herself  and  every- 
body else  miserable  about  it,  is  a  very  reprehensible  thing." 

"  Laura  is  anything  but  'frightfully  plain'  to  me,"  I  re- 
plied. "  She  has  wonderful  eyes,  of  a  beauty  that  would 
redeem  any  face  from  ugliness.  She  lacks  the  simple,  girlish 
prettiness  of  many  young  women,  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  she  will  be  very  fine  looking.  Give  her  a  tew  more 
years  and  opportunities  for  mental  development,  and  you 
will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  her  lack  of  beauty. 
We  must  be  patient  with  her,  Mrs.  Henderson,  for  she  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand,  nor  to  train,  as  her  sisters." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  prove  a  true  prophet. 
If  Laura  changes  in  looks  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  better ; 
it  could  not  be  for  the  worse.  Had  she  a  better  spirit,  an 
immediate  improvement  in  her  personal  appearance  would 
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be  seen.  She  is  envious  of  the  beauty  of  her  sisters,  and  of 
other  pretty  girls,  and  is  averse  to  their  society  only  because 
her  plainness  is  intensified  by  their  attractiveness.  Can  you 
not  make  her  understand  that  people  have  to  bear  with 
many  unpleasant  things  in  life,  and  that  she  must  learn  to 
bear  her  homeliness,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ?  It  does  not 
help  matters  for  her  to  add  rudeness  to  personal  ugliness, 
and  you  must  make  this  plain  to  the  girl." 

Something  caused  me  to  turn  around,  and,  to  my  horror, 
Laura  stood  immediately  behind  her  mother's  chair,  and 
was  listening  with  wide-open  eyes,  while  her  face  was 
ghastly  white.  Mrs.  Henderson  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
and  turned  to  leave  the  veranda,  when  she  faced  her 
daughter,  and  their  eyes  met.  There  were  a  few  seconds 
of  awful  silence,  and  then  the  mother  spoke  in  her  usually 
hard  tone. 

"  If  you  have  heard  what  I  have  been  saying,  Laura,  I 
hope  you  will  profit  by  my  words.  Disagreeable  manners 
are  a  disadvantage  to  a  pretty  girl,  but  in  one  who  is  with- 
out personal  charm,  they  are  insufferable." 

Laura  dropped  into  the  chair  vacated  by  her  mother  as 
she  passed  into  the  hall.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  drew 
the  poor  girl  towards  me,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  How 
could  I  extract  the  sting  of  her  mother's  unmotherly 
speech?  She  wept  quietly  on  my  shoulder  for  some  time, 
and  then  lifting  her  head,  said  bitterly,  "  Why  did  God  give 
me  life,  since  he  could  only  make  me  ugly  ? " 

"  Believe  me,  Laura,  you  are  not  ugly ;  you  judge  your- 
self too  harshly.  Where  is  the  girl  whose  eyes  match  yours 
in  lustrous  midnight  beauty  ?  Eyes  like  yours  can  glorify 
any  face;  and,  there  are  times  when  you  are  more  than 
simply  pretty,  like  the  girls  you  know ;  you  are  distin- 
guished looking.     When  you  forget  your  personal  appear- 
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ance,  and  are  stimulated  by  music  or  poetry,  or  the  recital 
of  noble  deeds, — when  you  are  filled  with  regard  for  others, 
and  your  heart  beats  with  sympathy,  one  would  not  wish  to 
look  on  a  finer  face  than  yours.  Why  not  habitually  cul- 
tivate the  qualities  that  will  ennoble  your  presence,  and 
cease  these  useless  regrets  ? " 

"  I  am  very  unhappy  !  "  she  said,  after  a  little  hesitation. 
"  I  do  not  want  to  live,  and  I  am  afraid  to  die.     I  think  I 
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"  Something  hurts  me  here." 

am  not  well.  Something  hurts  me  here,"  placing  her  hand 
on  her  left  side,  "  and  I  cannot  lie  in  bed  half  the  night ;  it 
is  so  difiicult  to  breathe.  Can  one  cultivate  a  noble  pres- 
ence under  the  disadvantages  of  illness,  ugliness,  and  a 
knowledge  that  she  is  neither  lovely  nor  beloved  ? " 

We   walked   arm   in   arm   up   and   down   the   veranda, 
talking   seriously.     Laura   was  very  mature  for   a  girl  of 
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seventeen,  and  more  amenable  to  reason  than  many  a 
woman  of  twenty-five.  I  assured  her  that  beauty  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  pink  and  white  complexion,  faultless 
features,  wonderful  eyes,  and  shapely  figure.  That  there  is 
an  inward  beauty  of  soul  that  will  glorify  the  most  irreg- 
ular features,  and  give  a  radiance  to  the  plainest  face.  I 
besought  her  to  cease  thinking  of  herself  and  her  appear- 
ance, and  to  strive  for  scholarship,  since  she  had  an  ambition 
in  that  direction.  I  sketched  for  her  a  possible  future, 
when,  enriched  by  knowledge,  music,  and  art,  refined  by 
association  with  noble  and  cultured  people,  beautified  by  an 
indwelling  grace  that  would  reveal  itself  as  the  light  shines 
through  an  alabaster  vase,  she  would  triumph  over  the 
physical  defects  that  now  annoyed  her. 

Her  eyes  smiled  into  mine,  and  she  kindled  with  pleas- 
ure as  she  listened.  But  when,  a  few  hours  later,  I  went  to 
her  room  to  say  "  good  night,"  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
dark,  and  as  I  pressed  my  cheek  to  hers,  I  felt  it  wet  with 
tears.  "  Oh,  that  dreadful  ball  next  Thursday  night ! 
Can't  I  escape  it  ? "  was  her  only  explanation,  when  I  asked 
the  cause  of  her  grief.  It  was  useless  to  combat  this  mor- 
bid tendency  farther.  I  must  bear  with  her  until  the  ball 
was  over.  I  felt  sure  she  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  when  fairly  launched  upon  them,  in  company  with 
her  sisters  and  the  young  guests  of  the  evening. 

""Dear,  foolish  child!"  I  replied  with  laughter.  "I 
shall  find  you  weeping  more  bitterly  next  Friday  morning, 
when  the  ball  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Is  there  in 
all  Virginia  so  incomprehensible  a  girl  as  yo  i,  my  Laura  'i 
You  will  not  be  presentable  at  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  you  sit  there  crying  like  a  spoiled  child,  because  you 
are  going  to  a  ball.  Dry  your  tears,  bathe  your  eyes,  and 
hurry  to  bed !  "     And  I  left  her  to  herself. 
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Wednesday  morning  dawned,  transfigured  by  a  clarity 
of  atmosphere  resulting  from  a  thunder  shower  in  the 
night.  There  was  a  dash  of  coolness  in  the  breeze  that  was 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  revived  floral  world.  A 
great  glory  lay  upon  the  earth  like  a  benediction  from 
heaven ;  and,  as  bright-plumaged  birds  flashed  through  the 
trees,  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  celestial  visitants.  I 
wondered  if  the  other  members  of  the  household  felt  the 
influence  of  the  rare  and  perfect  day.  A  sort  of  spiritual 
ecstasy  seized  me.  I  seemed  to  tread  the  air,  and  walked 
unsteadily. 

We  looked  into  the  "big  dining-parlor,"  for  a  final 
judgment  of  the  decorations.  They  were  above  criticism. 
Sprays  of  jasmine  and  climbing  rose  trailed  over  the  walls, 
graciously  concealing  all  defects  of  time  and  use.  They 
drooped  over  the  flags,  looped  up  the  bunting,  and  twined 
round  the  tarnished  picture  frames,  out  of  which  looked  the 
grim  faces  of  great  men,  dead  and  living.  On  mantels  and 
sideboards  were  cut-glass  bowls  of  orange-colored  and 
velvety  nasturtiums,  which  arranged  themselves  carelessly 
and  naturally.  And  sharing  with  them  the  honors  of  dec- 
oration were  tall  vases  of  sweet-scented  honeysuckle,  which 
twisted  around  candelabra  and  bronzes,  as  if  still  seeking 
support. 

The  dinner  was  to  be  served  at  the  early  hour  of  two,  as 
most  of  the  guests  wished  to  drive  back  to  their  various 
homes  that  night.  The  damask  table-cloth  was  thick  and 
satiny ;  the  china  and  glass  old  and  rare,  but  pretty  and 
well  kept,  and  the  abundant  and  beautiful  silver  of  antique 
patterns  threw  a  mild  sheen  over  the  whole.  A  handsome 
epergne  holding  roses  and  yellow  jasmine,  tastefully 
arranged,  occupied  the  center  of  a  large  table.  On  side 
tables   trays   of    fruit   were  piled    high  —  peaches,   pears, 
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plums,  and  early  grapes  —  whose  artistic  arrangement  and 
richness  of  color  suggested  pictures,  and  one  wondered 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  they  were  transferred  to  can- 
vas. "  Only  the  gods  and  goddesses  from  Olympus  should 
dine  here  to-day ! "  was  my  mental  comment,  as  I  surveyed 
the  scene. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  early,  and  were  shown  into 
the  large  drawing-room,  where  I,  only  "a  looker-on  in 
Venice,"  had  opportunity  to  study  them.  Every  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  bidden  to  the  feast,  held  office  under 
the  state  government  of  Yirginia,  or  was  a  member  of  the 
J^ational  Congress ;  so  that,  in  one  sense,  it  was  a  picked 
company.  They  were  all  planters,  intelligent  men,  some  of 
them  college  graduates,  and  all  more  or  less  suave  in  man- 
ner, which  was  characteristic  of  Southern  men  when  in  the 
society  of  their  friends. 

When  Hon.  Mr.  Gordon  arrived,  the  newly  elected 
United  States  senator,  the  guest  of  the  day,  jpar  excellence, 
he  received  a  most  effusive  welcome.  All  rushed  to  the 
veranda  to  greet  him,  and  crowded  around  him  with  con- 
gratulations, and  handshakings,  and  fulsome  compliment. 
The  campaign  which  had  resulted  in  his  election  was  hotly 
contested  by  his  opponent,  but  Mr.  Gordon  had  won  by  a 
handsome  majority.  He  was  escorted  to  the  drawing-room 
by  his  political  friends  as  the  "  conquering  chief,"  "  the  idol 
of  the  party,"  "  the  standard-bearer  of  Southern  Yirginia." 
He  seemed  too  small  a  man  for  such  ponderous  titles,  and 
too  slow  and  hesitating  in  manner  and  speech  for  great 
achievements.  He  had  a  good  face,  and  a  kind  word  for 
everybody,  and  was  evidently  a  great  favorite.  And  the 
admiration  and  regard  for  his  wife,  which  he  manifested  in 
many  little  ways,  warmed  my  heart  towai'ds  him,  and  won 
me  over  to  the  enthusiasts. 
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The  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  ran  first  upon  busi- 
ness,—  the  state  of  the  growing  crops,  the  promise  of  the 
harvest,  the  health  of  the  field  hands,  the  price  of  tobacco 
and  corn ;  and  then  they  all  plunged  into  politics,  as 
fish  into  the  sea.  In  this  I  felt  no  interest.  Politics  at  that 
time  was  most  disgusting  rubbish  to  me,  and  so  I  turned 
with  a  listening  ear  toward  the  ladies.  They  were  discuss- 
ing the  weather,  their  children,  their  servants,  their  house- 
hold affairs  generally.  They  dealt  out  to  each  other  morsels 
of  innocent  gossip,  exchanged  compliments  concerning  each 
other's  appearance,  dress,  children,  and  husbands ;  gave 
statistics  of  the  recent  births  and  deaths  in  the  extensive 
neighborhood ;  announced  the  number  of  christenings  to  be 
performed,  and  the  "  burying  (funeral)  sermons "  to  be 
preached,  whenever  the  bishop  would  send  a  minister.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  pleasure  for  these  women,  who  were 
half-starved  socially,  and  doomed,  because  of  their  isolated 
lives,  to  a  narrow  range  of  conversational  topics,  to  be  thus 
gathered  together  in  social  intercourse. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  state 
dining-room  in  a  pre-arranged  order  of  procession,  which 
seated  me  between  Mr.  Henderson  and  a  reticent  maiden 
cousin  of  the  Blackstocks,  an  arrangement  for  which  I  was 
devoutly  grateful.  I  had  had  no  experience  in  a  function 
like  the  present,  and  to  blunder  in  its  etiquette  would  have 
lowered  me  in  the  eyes  of  our  hosts,  who  were  thoroughly 
au  fait  to  the  forms  of  society,  and  punctilious  in  their 
observance.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of  desolate  aloofness  from 
these  Southern  people  had  grown  upon  me  during  the  last 
hour.  Their  opinions  and  speech,  their  customs  and  man- 
ners were  so  alien  to  those  in  which  I  had  been  reared,  that 
I  felt  leagues  away  from  them,  —  in  need  of  field-glass  and 
speaking  trumpet  to  see  and  converse  Avith  them. 
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Involuntary  bursts  of  admiration  came  from  the  guests 
as  they  passed  into  the  spacious  and  beautifully  decorated 
dininff-room.  It  was  indeed  a  vision  of  loveliness  that  met 
their  gaze,  not  soon  to  be  forgotton.  Since  then  I  have  sat 
at  grander  feasts,  in  loftier  and  more  elegant  halls,  but  never 
have  I  thrilled  with  the  keen  pleasure  which  this  first  dinner, 
party  awakened.  I  closely  observed  Mr.  Henderson,  and  re- 
joiced at  the  abstemiousness  he  practiced.  He  used  wine  in 
great  moderation,  and  maintained  his  perfect  self-poise  to  the 
end.  The  scene  soon  grew  animated.  As  the  wine  circu- 
lated more  and  more  freely,  the  talk  became  vociferous  and 
incoherent.  The  gentlemen  raised  their  voices  in  debate  to 
a  loud  fortissimo.  Badinage,  repartee,  and  stories  were 
greeted  with  boisterous  shouts  of  laughter.  There  was  an 
incessant  clinking  of  glasses  and  drinking  of  healths,  and 
maudlin  compliments  were  passed  upon  everything,  and  in 
reference  to  everybody.     Conviviality  ruled  the  hour. 

Among  the  ladies  there  was  less  wine  drinking  and  less 
noise.  They  were  reduced  to  quietness  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  continuous  clamor  of  their  companions,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  sat  dumb,  except  when  they  could  exchange 
words  with  one  another,  during  an  occasional  pause  for 
breath  among  the  gentlemen.  The  tables  w^ere  being 
cleared  for  dessert,  and  the  servants  were  fanning  the 
flushed  and  heated  guests,  who  had  lapsed  into  temporary 
calm.  The  butler  whispered  a  message  in  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Blackstock,  senior,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  to  which 
he  responded,  "  Bring  in  the  papers  and  put  them  on  the 
table!" 

The  weekly  mail  had  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  time, 
for  there  was  always  a  little  delay  in  serving  the  dessert ; 
and  an  examination  of  the  files  of  the  week's  papers  would 
pleasantly  bridge  the  chasm.     Forthwith  the  "^Washington 
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Globe,"  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  the  "Richmond  In- 
quirer," and  other  political  papers  of  like  nature,  were 
drawn  from  the  packed  mail  bag.  They  were  clutched  by 
eager  hands,  and  their  contents  devoured.  An  immediate 
hubbub  followed,  and,  in  a  trice,  the  dining-room  was 
aflame  with  excitement.  Only  the  head  lines  of  the  politi- 
cal news  had  been  read,  but  that  had  evoked  a  storm. 

"Good  God!  What  next?"  shouted  one.  "That  das- 
tardly Adams  of  Massachusetts  has  presented  abolition 
petitions  from  women  and  slaves ! " 

"  Gentlemen,  hear  this,  hear  this ! "  yelled  another. 
"  The  madman,  John  Quincy  Adams,  seeks  to  incite  the 
slave  population  to  insurrection  !  " 

"  What  an  unparalleled  outrage ! "  rang  out  from  one 
side  of  the  room. 

"Was  there  ever  such  flagrant  contempt  manifested  for 
the  dignity  of  the  House ! "  shouted  a  loud,  swarthy  man, 
who  gesticulated  frantically  as  he  held  the  paper  aloft  ? 

"What  gross  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  South!"  re- 
sounded through  the  dining-room  in  all  directions. 

The  noisy  conviviality  of  the  last  two  hours  was,  to  this 
sudden  tempest  of  wrath,  as  the  whispering  of  a  summer 
breeze,  All  who  were  able  to  stand  were  on  their  feet, 
shouting  and  gesticulating  like  lunatics. 

The  disturbing  news  of  the  hour  related  to  the  action  of 
Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  an  ex-Presi- 
dent, but  then  a  member  of  the  National  Congress.  The 
anti-slavery  reform  had  attained  portentous  proportions,  and 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  pouring  into  Con- 
gress by  the  hundreds,  which,  by  one  dodge  or  another, 
refused  to  receive  them.  Finally  a  resolution  was  passed  b}^ 
the  House  that  "  aU  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions  re- 
lating in  any  way  to  slavery  or  its  abolition,  should  neither 
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be  printed  nor  referred  to  a  committee,  but  be  laid  upon 
the  table  and  no  further  action  taken  therein."  This  was 
known  as  the  "  gag  law,"  and  was  the  object  of  unceasing 
attack  by  Mr.  Adams,  who,  after  nine  years  of  heroic  and 
single-handed  conflict,  accomplished  its  repeal. 

During  the  previous  week  the  indomitable  "  old  man 
eloquent,"  as  his  friends  fondly  called  Mr.  Adams,  had  pre- 
sented an  abolition  petition  from  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ladies,  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It 
created  a  scene  of  indescribable  fury  in  the  House.  Abuse, 
vituperation,  and  invective  were  heaped  on  this  inflexible 
champion  of  the  "  right  of  petition,"  who  stood  like  a  rock 
amid  the  surging  wrath.  Taking  advantage  of  a  little  di- 
version, Mr.  Adams  presented  another,  and  another,  and  yet 
another  petition,  and  the  House  was  lashed  into  satanic  rage. 
All  this  was  reported  in  the  partisan  sheets  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  with  indecently  scurrilous  comments. 

At  first  I  was  amused  at  the  expressions  of  wrath  made 
by  our  guests.  They  raved  incoherently,  all  scolding  at 
once.  They  tore  the  newspapers  into  fragments,  and 
stamped  them  on  the  flo.or.  They  pounded  on  the  table 
with  their  fists,  until  the  long  champagne  glasses  were 
shivered  from  their  stems.  And  all  the  while  they  had  not 
read  the  papers,  but  the  headings  only.  Some  of  those 
among  the  company  who  were  less  excited  than  the  others, 
succeeded  in  restoring  quiet,  sufficiently  to  read  aloud  the 
highly-colored  story  of  Mr.  Adams'  offense  with  the  edito- 
rial abuse  that  followed.  A  scene  of  pandemonium  ensued. 
They  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  profanity  on  the  "grand 
old  man."  They  cursed  Massachusetts  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. They  wished  that  "  the  women  of  the  state 
had  but  one  neck,  that  they  might  swing  them  all  at  once 

from  a  lamp-post "  to  a  locality  that  must  here  be  nameless. 
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They  longed  "to  shovel  Boston  out  into  the  Atlantic." 
They  threatened  dire  vengeance  on  any  Yankee  that  crossed 
their  path,  and  through  it  all  made  the  air  sulphurous  with 
profane  speech. 

My  amusement  gave  way  to  amazement,  as  I  listened, 
and,  as  they  continued  to  heap  opprobrium  on  my  country- 
women, indignation  succeeded  to  amazement.  Never  before 
had  I  been  in  such  society,  —  never  had  I  received  such  dis- 
courtesy. Forgetting  that  I  was  under  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  sat  beside  me  cool  and  unmoved,  I 
astonished  him  by  springing  to  my  feet,  and,  in  a  blaze  of 
wrath  that  fully  matched  theirs,  I  addressed  the  incensed 
company : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  Massachusetts  woman,  and  was  born 
in  Boston,  as  were  also  my  mother  and  grandmother.  These 
women  whom  you  would  hang  to  a  lamp-post  are  my 
country-women,  my  kinswomen,  my  friends,  and  the  noblest 
women  on  the  earth.  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  this  abuse 
of  them  by  sitting  any  longer  at  table  with  their  calumni- 
ators, and  so,  I  bid  you  good  afternoon."  I  swept  out  of 
the  room  in  a  white  heat  of  anger,  with  something  of  the 
dignity,  I  suspect,  of  "  Christy's  Minstrels  "  playing  at  trag- 
edy, only  halting  when  within  my  own  apartment. 

I  never  knew  what  followed  after  my  departure,  except 
that  Mr.  Henderson  took  my  part  and  justified  my  action, 
declaring  that  I  should  have  been  craven  had  I  done  other- 
wise. I  was  still  smarting  under  the  sting  of  the  discourtesy 
I  had  received,  when  the  dinner  party  broke  up,  and  one 
after  another  the  guests  took  their  departure.  Then  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  came  to  my  room.  They  took  the 
affair  much  less  seriously  than  I,  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  the  behavior  of  men  when  heated  with  wine,  while  this 
was  my  first  encounter  with  people  in  that  condition. 
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"These  gentlemen  would  have  bitten  off  their  tongues 
before  they  would  have  been  rude  to  you,  if  they  had  not 
been  disguised  Avith  wine,"  said  Mr.  Henderson.  "  I  know 
them  all,  and  not  one  of  them  is  other  than  kind-hearted, 
and  courteous,  in  his  normal  state  of  being.  They  meant  no 
rudeness  as  it  was,  for  they  were  quite  unaware  that  you 
came  from  Massachusetts.  You  must  judge  the  deed  by  its 
motive." 

"It  isn't  surprising  that  they  were  enraged  at  those 
meddlesome  women  who  petitioned  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery ! "  remarked  Mrs.  Henderson,  in  her  hardest  and 
most  metallic  tone.  "  Heavens !  it  is  enough  to  stir  any 
one's  blood,  drunk  or  sober !  And  these  gentlemen  under- 
stand the  situation,  —  they  are  statesmen  ! " 

"  Softly,  my  dear ; "  interrupted  her  husband.  "  They 
are  politicians,  not  statesmen.  Don't  put  them  in  a  false 
position." 

"Do  you  approve  of  the  action  of  these  women?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Henderson,  turning  to  me.  "  Do  you  advocate 
women  mixing  up  with  politics  ?  What  have  Massachusetts 
women  to  do  with  slavery  ?  " 

"I  know  very  little  about  the  matter,"  was  my  reply, 
"and  I  have  no  opinion  to  express.  But  I  disapprove  en- 
tirely of  men  drinking  to  excess,  until  they  drown  sense  and 
reason,  and  forget  to  be  gentlemen." 

"  These  men  with  whom  we  have  dined  this  evening  can 
never  forget  to  be  gentlemen ! "  was  her  lofty  response. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam !  They  were  other  than 
gentlemen  this  evening." 

"They  had  just  cause  for  their  indignation!  I  was 
greatly  displeased  myself ! "  she  added. 

"  But  a  gentleman  remains  a  gentleman,  even  when  he  is 
indignant,  and  he  never  gets  tipsy ! "     I  was  still  very  angry. 
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"  Heigho ! "  said  Mr.  Henderson,  startled  by  our  strident 
tones.  "  Why,  you  two  will  be  quarreling  directly,  and  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  apologize  for  you  on  the  score  of  wine 
drinking.  What  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  house,  that 
everybod}^  who  enters  it  gets  pugnacious?  It  is  well  that 
our  visit  is  drawing  to  a  close." 

"  I  should  like  to  return  home  to-morrow,"  was  my  very 
positive  answer. 

"  What  about  the  children  ? " 

"  I  would  take  them  out  of  this  house  with  me." 

"  But  that  would  be  an  offense  to  our  friends,  the  Black- 
stocks,  who  are  not  to  blame  for  what  has  happened  this 
evening,  but  who,  on  the  contrar}^  deprecate  it.  You  pro- 
fess a  higher  philosophy  than  the  rest  of  us,  my  friend ;  set 
us  an  example!  Shall  we  not  meet  our  hosts  to-morrow 
morning  calm  and  unruffled,  and  forget  our  own  grievances 
in  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  ? " 

He  had  struck  home.  He  was  right  and  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  answered  him,  "  That  is  the  only  way  to  do,  and  1 
stand  corrected." 

"Au  revoir,  then,  until  breakfast  time.  Shall  we  call  for 
you  in  the  morning  ? " 

I  assented.  Mr.  Henderson  extended  his  hand  with  a 
smile ;  Mrs.  Henderson  followed  his  example,  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 
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HE  next  morning,  as  we  came  out  of  the  breakfast 
room,  the  children  clustered  around  me  with  an  air 
of  expectancy.  Dick  led  the  way  to  my  room,  walking 
backwards  and  facing  his  followers,  as  if  he  were  a  drill- 
master,  shouting  orders  as  he  proceeded. 

"Round  this  corner. to  the  oriole's  nest!  To  the  right, 
to  the  'simmon  (persimmon)  tree !  It's  breaking  down  with 
its  fruit !  Now  this  way  to  the  yellow  roses !  There's  mil- 
lions of  'em  ! "  And  we  followed  our  leader,  making  a  very 
circuitous  route  to  our  destination. 

Jenny  put  her  hand  into  mine  with  a  downward  em- 
phasis, which  I  had  learned  to  interpret  as  an  intimation  of 
her  desire  to  speak  with  me  confidentially.  I  bent  down  to 
the  eager,  upturned  face  of  the  child,  who  reached  up  on 
tiptoe  to  inquire,  in  an  anxious  whisper,  "Are  you  going 
home  ? " 

(S77). 
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"  Not  immediately ;  not  for  two  years,  certainly.  Why 
do  you  ask  ? " 

For  answer,  she  pressed  my  hand  between  her  small  rosy 
palms,  and  glanced  triumphantly  at  Dick,  w^hile  a  broad 
smile  of  satisfaction  suffused  her  face.  Dick  dropped  his 
role  of  leader,  and  assumed  that  of  inquisitor. 

"  Did  anybody  sass  you  at  the  dinner  yesterday  ?"  he  in- 
quired, in  a  low,  apprehensive  voice,  meant  to  be  confiden- 
tial. 

"  O  Dick,  Dick,  don't  you  know  how  I  abhor  that  ex- 
pression ?    Can't  you  correct  your  speech  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  assuming  the  defensive,  "  Uncle  Aaron 
told  me  they  sassed  you,  an'  j^ou  got  mad,  an'  left  the  table." 

"  Please  tell  us  about  it ! "  begged  Mary,  who  was  in- 
tensely curious.  "  Aunt  Lucy  told  me  the  same  story,  but 
she  only  knew^  what  Uncle  Aaron  told  her." 

Wince  as  I  might  under  the  realistic  speech  of  these 
young  people,  some  explanation  was  due  them,  especially  as 
they  were  familiar  with  all  the  small  gossip  of  the  planta- 
tion. As  briefly  as  possible,  and  avoiding  inconvenient  de- 
tails which  would  lead  to  an  ethical  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  to  which  they  were  not  equal  and  which  would 
have  been  impolitic  as  well  as  discourteous,  I  made  my  state- 
ment. 

"Many  of  the  guests  at  dinner  were  much  displeased 
with  the  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  done 
something  to  which  they  object,  and  they  cursed  them,  and 
called  them  infamous  names,  especially  the  women.  Among 
these  women  are  all  my  friends  and  kindred,  —  my  mother 
and  sister,  —  and  I  also  am  included  among  them.  I  could 
not  sit  at  table  and  hear  this  talk,  and  thus  endorse  it,  with- 
out protest ;  and  so  from  motives  of  self-respect  I  withdrew, 
and  went  to  my  room." 
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"  Uncle  Aaron  said  they  had  been  drinking  too  much," 
explained  Dick. 

"  Then  they  were  not  to  blame,"  said  Mary,  "  and  that 
must  be  their  excuse.  They  are  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
county  ;  some  of  them  are  members  of  Congress  ;  and  they 
would  not  have  said  anything  abusive  for  the  world,  if  they 
had  not  been  'drinking'." 

"  But,  Mary  dear,  they  are  to  blame  for  taking  too  much 
wine.  No  one  should  drink  until  he  is  intoxicated,  and 
unable  to  control  himself." 

"Almost  every  man  in  the  South  does,"  was  her  reply. 
"  E'ot  all  the  time,  but  sometimes ;  and  we  always  expect 
men  to  get  tipsy  at  a  dinner,  and  nobody  ever  complains  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mary,"  said  Laura ;  "  Ma  dreads  a  dinner  party 
just  because  there  is  so  much  drinking,  and  I  heard  her 
advise  Miss  Cameron  not  to  marry  Dr.  Wiltsie,  just  because 
he  had  to  be  carried  away  by  the  servants,  neck  and  heels, 
from  every  big  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited." 

"  She  evidently  didn't  mind  his  drinking  very  much, 
after  all,"  replied  Mary,  "  for  she  did  marry  him,  and  lives 
with  him  to-day." 

"  And  just  see  what  an  awful  sot  she's  got  for  a  hus- 
band !  ISTobody  respects  him,  and  I  believe  his  wife  is 
ashamed  of  him.     She  minds  his  drunkenness  now." 

I  returned  to  the  point  in  debate.  "  Why  should  not  all 
men  be  as  temperate  as  your  father?"  I  inquired.  "He 
never  drinks  to  excess,  and  nobody  ever  sees  him  intoxi- 
cated." 

"  But  Pa  aint  like  other  men ! "  said  Dick  proudly. 
"  He's  a  heap  sight  better  ;  he's  the  best  man  that  ever  did 
live  ;  he  don't  drink  as  much  as  is  good  for  'im." 

"  There  is  more  danger  of  drinking  too  much  than  too 
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little,  my  boy,  and  the  safest  way  is  not  to  drink  at  all. 
If  you  should  decide  to  abstain  from  drink  entirely  when 
you  become  a  man,  you  would  not  fail  of  being  as  tem- 
perate as  your  father." 

"  I  reckon  I'll  never  be  a  drunkard,  for  I  despise  that 
more  than  anything  else.  Hello !  there's  Pa  this  very 
minute !  And  as  true  as  I'm  alive,  there's  our  miller,  Levi 
Bridgman,  Avith  him !  I  wonder  what  Levi's  come  for  '• 
Oh,  Levi !  —  Oh,  Levi !  "  —  and  Dick  dashed  off  to  intercept 
him. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Bridgman  halted  until  Dick  came  up 
to  them,  and  then  there  was  a  parley  between  the  three- 
We  saw  Dick  throw  up  his  hands  in  disma}^,  and  heard  his 
quick  characteristic  exclamation,  "  Gracious  Goodness ! " 
Then  turning  to  us,  he  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ''  Pa's  mill's  burned  up,  an' 
the  cooper's  shop,  an'  the  blacksmith's  forge,  an'  every- 
thing ! " 

"We  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  three  men  were 
standing,  for  this  was  astounding  news.  Levi  Bridgman 
was  plied  with  questions,  but,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  fire 
was  discovered  about  midnight,  was  then  beyond  control, 
and  that  only  the  account  books  were  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration, he  could  tell  nothing.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  fire  could  have  been  other  than  incendiary  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  had  been  no  fire  in  any  of  the  buildings 
for  several  weeks  past,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
combustible  material  about  the  premises.  But  then,  why 
should  the  fire  have  been  set,  and  who  was  the  incendiary  ? 

"  Has  there  been  any  trouble  between  Bryson  and  the 
hands  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Henderson.  "  Any  dissatisfaction 
among  the  field  servants  'I " 

"Kot  to  my  knowledge,''  replied  Miller  Bridgman, 
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It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Henderson  lived  in  continual 
anxiety,  lest  there  might  be  an  outbreak  among  his  slave 
people.  This  hnpression  ^vas  deepened,  when  he  said  to  me 
in  a  low  voice,  aside  :  —  "  That  fellow,  Bry-son,  is  so  severe  in 
his  discipline,  that  I  am  constantly  afraid  he  may  provoke 
the  servants  to  retaliatory  measures.  Insurrection  is  a  word 
whose  horrible  meaning  we  well  understand  in  Virginia. 
If  I  could  replace  Bryson  with  a  better  man,  who  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  as  good  a  manager,  I  would  do  it 
immediately." 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Henderson  to  return  with 
Bridgman,  for  the  conflagration  had  thrown  the  servants 
into  consternation,  and  they  were  wild  w4th  excitement.  In 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  that  troubled  their  master, 
they  drew  upon  their  imaginations,  always  active,  and 
framed  explanations  so  full  of  superstition,  that  those  who 
uttered  them  as  well  as  those  who  listened,  were  overcome 
with  fright.  Before  leaving  us  to  see  his  wife,  Mr.  Hender- 
son expressed  regrets  that  he  should  miss  the  ball,  and  the 
debut  of  his  daughters  at  their  first  dancing  party,  and,  w^ith 
a, vast  deal  of  badinage,  he  sketched  the  sensation  he 
expected  them  to  create  by  the  charm  of  their  beauty,  and 
the  grace  of  their  movements.  He  exacted  from  them  a 
promise  to  report  to  him  faithfully  all  the  gaities  he  should 
miss,  —  to  dance  every  Yirginia  reel  and  basket  cotillion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  days  when  he  was  young  —  and,  above 
all  things,  to  come  away  from  the  ball  "  heart-whole,"  as  he 
would  "  tolerate  no  courting  on  his  plantation  except  among 
the  darkies."  One  of  the  frequent  frolics  ensued,  the  chil- 
dren chasing  their  father  round  and  round  the  house,  and 
pelting  him  with  flowers,  until,  overcome  with  the  heat,  he 
surrendered,  and  recanted  his  heresies  concerning  courting, 
and  gave  them  mrte  Uanclie  for  the  evening.     Then  they 
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forgave  him,  and  promised  whatever  he  asked,  ratifying- 
their  pledges  with  a  profusion  of  kisses,  the  heartiness  of 
which  he  vowed  "  had  nearly  denuded  his  bearded  face  of 
skin."  Then  taking  Laura,  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
frolic,   in  his   arms,   he   whispered   his   good-bye,  tenderly 

kissed  her,  and 
darted  aw^ay  to 
his  wife  with 
the  lightness  of 
a  boy. 

Hardly  had 
w  e  separated 
in  divergent  di- 
rections, the 
children  still 
accompany  i  n  g 
me,  when  w  e 
ran  upon  Black 
Peter,  who 
seemed  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  ground.  He  looked  more  like  a  scarecrow 
than  ever  in  his  flapping  rags,  and  was  absolutely  ashen  with 
fear  and  excitement.  Shouts  of  astonishment  and  laughter 
greeted  him ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  demonstration,  he 
was  so  brimming  over  Avith  the  news  he  had  come  to  impart. 
"  How-d'ye,  Miss  ?  How-d'ye,  Mas  'r  Dick  ?  How-d'ye, 
Miss  Lorry  an'  Miss  Mary  ? "  was  his  salutation,  as  he  pulled 
at  his  foretop  and  scraped  one  foot  backwards  on  the  ground. 
"  De  mill's  dun  burnt  up,  plum  clean,  an'  de  cooper's  shop, 
an'  eberyt'ing ;  an'  I  spec's  de  big  house  dun  burnt  up,  too, 
by  dis  time  !  "     And  he  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  fear. 

"An'  Aunt  Aggy  an'  Oncl'  Henson,  dey  tol'  me  come  up 
heah  an'  tell  you  to  stay  whar  you  be,  fo'  de  debble  broke 
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loose  clown  t'  our  place  las'  night,  an'  's  stt'uttin'  'bout  dar 
like  he  was  de  cock  ob  de  walk,  an'  Imntin'  fo'  somet'ing  t' 
d'vour.  An'  Oncl'  Henson's  got  his  snake-skin  roun'  his 
neck,  an'  his  horseshoe  in  his  pocket,  an'  he  goes  right  'roun' 
anywhar,  'cause  de  debble  doan  dar'  t'  tech  'im,  when  he's 
got  dem  t'ings !  T'ings  is  mighty  bad  t'  de  ole  place.  Miss 
Lorry  an'  Miss  Mary  !  I  d'clar  t'  gracious,  I'm  dat  scart 
'bout  dat  fire,  dat  I'm  shakin'  like  Missis'  jell,  what  she 
makes !  An'  Aunt  Aggy  says  dat  de  moon  was  all  blood, 
when  she  seed  it  ober  her  lef  shoul'er ;  an'  dat  a  white  horse 
gallop'd  in  de  night  t'  Liberty  Hill  wf  Death  a  ridin'  'im,  'an 
car'rin'  somebody  in  his  arms  ;  an'  she  spec's  somet'ing  orful's 
gwine  t'  happen,  —  a  buryin',  or  de  end  ob  de  worl' ! "  And 
he  embellished  his  peroration  with  such  grotesque  gesticula- 
tions, and  bodily  contortions  and  gyrations,  as  evoked  shouts 
of  laughter.  Laura  alone  remained  grave.  I  observed  that 
she  started  perceptibly  at  Peter's  romance  of  the  white  horse 
galloping  to  Liberty  Hill,  the  dreary  family  burial  place. 

"  Pete,  if  you  keep  on,  you'll  make  as  good  a  preacher  as 
Uncle  Henson,  by-and-by,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Mar}^,  dat's  wat  I'se  strivin'  fo' !  " 

"  How  did  the  mill  get  a-fire  ?  "  inquired  Dick. 

"  Oh,  't  was  de  debble,  Mas'r  Dick ;  he  did  it  hissel',  an' 
he  brung  his  fire  heah  wid  'im.  Pomp,  Patsy's  ole  man, 
cotched  'im  at  it." 

"Why  didn't  Pomp  stop  him?  What  did  he  allow  the 
devil  to  burn  up  the  mill  for  ? " 

"  Oh  — ■  Ki !  Mas'r  Dick  !  Wat's  Pomp  gwine  t'  do  wi' 
dat  ar  debble  gwine  roun'  switchin'  fire  ebery whar  outen  his 
long  tail  ?  Ole  Pomp's  got  sense  'nuff  t'  jess  let  dat  debble 
'lone,  an'  t'  take  t'  de  woods  hissel'." 

"  Ole  Pomp  didn't  see  no  devil  switchin'  fire !  "  said  Dick 
contemptuously.     "  What  are  you  lyin'  so  for  ?  " 
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'"  Fob  de  Lawd  !  Mas'r  Dick,  dat  fire  was  de  debble's  own 
doin\  De  ban's  say  de  dabble  owes  dat  mill  a  grudge,  an' 
dat  he  dun  burnt  it  down  onct  befo\"  The  mill  had  been 
burned  some  eight  years  before.  "Mas'r  Dick,"  asserted 
Peter  with  solemnity,  "  de  whole  place  smell  o'  him  t'  da}^ 

Doan  you  smell  de  hell 
fire  on  ni}^  clo'es  ? " 

"Oh,  shut  your 
mouth,  you  lying  rascal ! 
Make  tracks  for  home,  or 
a  real  devil  will  get  you 
with  a  lash,  an'  you'll 
find  that  worse  than  a 
tail  o'  fire, "  said  Dick. 
"■  You've  run  away,  Pete, 
an'  you  know  it.  ]^o- 
body  sent  you  here,  an' 
if  you're  caught  oif  the 
plantation  without  a 
pass,  you'll  catch  it ! " 

"  Hold  on  a  minute  !  " 
said  kind-hearted  Mary, 
as  Peter  wheeled  swiftly 
about,  and  started  on  the  dead  run,  alarmed  by  Dick's  sug- 
gestion. "  Come  with  me  to  the  kitchen,"  she  said,  "  and 
I'll  see  if  I  can  get  you  a  pone  of  corn  bread,  for  you  must 
be  hungry."  And  they  went  off  together,  —  the  fair  and 
beautiful  girl,  and  the  impish,  tatterdemalion  negro. 

While  the  cook  was  getting  a  lunch  for  Peter,  and  delay- 
ing it  as  much  as  possible  to  listen  to  his  yarns,  which  he 
rattled  off  with  amazing  fluency,  garnishing  them  with  dia- 
bolical details  of  his  own  improvising,  Mar}^  pulled  a  card 
from  her  pocket,  and  wrote  a  pass  for  Peter,  as  follows : 


THE   QUEST. 

They  went  off  together  —  the  fair  and  beautiful  girl 
and  the  impish  tatterdemalion  negro. 
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"Please  let  my  boy,  Peter,  pass  between  the  Oaks  aud  Buena  Vista, 
Juue  25tli  aud  36th,  aud  oblige  his  owucr, 

Richard  Bischoff  Henderson." 

As  she  put  the  card  in  Peter's  hands,  now  crammed  with 
l)vead  and  meat,  as  was  his  capacious  mouth,  she  explained 
to  liim :  "  This  is  a  pass  from  Dick,  Pete,  and  Dick  is  your 
owner.  If  a,n.yhody  meddles  with  you  on  the  way,  or  threat- 
ens to  flog  you,  show  it  to  him,  and  he  won't  dare  to  touch 
you !  But  you  must  get  home  to-night,  Pete.  If  you  stay 
till  to-morrow,  you'll  get  into  trouble,  for  the  pass  runs  out 
to-night." 

"  Foh  de  Lawd  !  Miss  Mary,  I'll  see  d'  ole  place  befo'  de 
sun's  gone  dis  yere  evenin'.  I'se  so  full  o'  mis'ry  when  I  see 
dat  mill  burnt,  I  jess  had  t'  come  an'  see  Mas'r  Dick ! " 
And  away  he  ran  like  a  young  deer.  Mary  knew  that  both 
Dick  and  her  father  would  endorse  the  pass,  if  its  authentic- 
ity were  questioned. 

"  Let's  go  over  to  the  ball-room  and  see  how  it  looks," 
said  Mary,  when  we  were  once  more  alone.  "They're  at 
work  over  there,  putting  on  the  last  touches." 

"  Oh,  no  —  no  —  no  !  "  objected  Laura  with  vehemence ; 
"  let's  not  go  there  until  we're  obliged  to." 

"  You're  always  objectin',  sist'  Laura,"  said  Dick ;  "  I 
believe  you'd  say  no,  no,  if  we  were  startin'  for  heaven." 

"  Course  she  would  ! "  said  Mary  ;  "  nobody  wants  to  go 
to  heaven  till  they're  obliged  to.  We'll  go,  and  let  sist' 
Laura  go  back  to  the  house."  And  they  bounded  away 
over  the  lawn  ;  the  burning  of  the  mill  and  Peter's  prepos- 
terous stories  alike  forgotten,  in  pleasant  anticipations  of 
their  first  ball. 

"  Won't  you  come  with  us  ? "  I  said  to  Laura  after  the 
'others  had  gone.     "You  walk  very  little  now-a-days,  and 
sta}^  in-doors  altogether  too  much  for  your  good." 
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"  I  breathe  with  great  difficulty  when  I  walk  ! "  was  her 
reply.  "  I  pant  for  breath  when  I  make  any  exertion  ! " 
And  she  repeated  her  complaint  of  pain  in  the  left  side,  and 
of  insomnia. 

I  was  puzzled  and  anxious.  Laura  was  certainly  not 
well,  and  had  been  "  under  the  weather "  for  weeks,  and  1 
had  known  it. 

"  We'll  have  the  doctor  from  Boydton  as  soon  as  we  get 
home,"  I  said,  caressing  her.  "  You  shall  not  suffer  in  this 
way  much  longer.  He  should  have  been  called  before  we 
came  to  The  Oaks.     Let  me  assist  you  back  to  the  house." 

She  turned  quickly  and  faced  me,  and  putting  both 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  spoke  earnestly  and  solemnly  : 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something,  will  you  ?  Will 
you  ?  Don't  say  no.  If  I  die  while  you  are  with  us,  don't  let 
me  be  buried  at  Liberty  Hill !     I  cannot  be  buried  there  ! " 

"  Oh,  Laura,  this  distresses  me  beyond  measure !  You 
don't  believe  Peter's  foolish  yarns  ?  Aunt  Aggy  is  too  sen- 
sible a  woman,  if  she  is  a  servant,  to  have  made  that  state- 
ment about  Liberty  Hill.  Peter  wanted  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion, that  was  the  whole  of  it.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  attach  any  importance  to  Peter's  ignorant  talk." 

"  Promise  me  !  Promise  me  !  "  she  entreated.  "  Tell  Pa 
that  I  must  not  be  buried  at  Liberty  Hill !  Promise  me ! 
Swear  it  to  me  !  " 

"  I  promise,  Laura !  I  promise  solemnly !  You  shall  not 
be  buried  on  Liberty  Hill,  nor  anywhere  else,  my  dear  girl, 
while  I  am  South.  I  promise  you  that.  I  shall  take  you 
North  with  me  in  a  little  less  than  two  years  from  now,  to 
enter  the  Academy  from  which  I  graduated.  I  promise 
you  that.  I  have  great  ambitions  for  you,  my  Laura,  and  I 
promise  jou  that  you  are  to  live,  and  not  die  !  Do  you  hear 
my  promises  ? " 
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I  could  not  arouse  her  to  any  interest  in  my  plans,  or 
even  to  a  pretence  of  gaiety.  I  vainly  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  join  the  young  people,  and  she  also  declined  my  proposal 
to  return  with  her  to  the  house,  and  read  aloud  to  her  while 
she  rested.  She  was  evidently  depressed  for  some  reason, 
and  I  rejected  the  suggestion  that  it  was  caused  by  Peter's 
story.  I  was  sure  she  was  not  so  superstitious.  She  was 
disappointed  that  her  father  was  not  to  accompany  her  to 
the  ball  that  night,  and  so  was  I.  My  brave  words  belied 
my  fears.  I  was  very  far  from  feeling  as  courageous  as  I 
had  declared  myself.     Oh,  if  this  ball  were  only  over  ! 

The  ball-room  was  taking  on  additional  attractions 
under  Mrs.  Henderson's  directions.  I  regarded  her  with 
amazement.  She  was  completely  absorbed  in  devising  some 
novel  decoration,  trying  first  one  effect  and  then  another, 
and  wearying  her  assistants  with  the  constant  changes. 
Did  she  know  that  her  eldest  born  was  passing  through 
bitter  travail  of  soul,  and,  at  that  very  moment,  was  in  dire 
need  of  love  and  sympathy  ?  'No,  and  she  could  not  have 
comprehended  it,  had  I  tried  to  explain  what  I  so  little 
understood  myself.  The  paths  of  mother  and  daughter 
diverged,  as  was  inevitable  from  their  mental  and  tempera- 
mental unlikeness,  and  they  would  never  come  together. 

After  lunch,  a  long  siesta  was  peremptorily  ordered  by 
the  powers  that  be,  for  all  who  purposed  attending  the  ball, 
"  You'll  dance  until  morning,  after  the  Southern  fashion  !  " 
said  the  elder  Mrs.  Blackstock ;  "  and  you'll  need  all  the 
sleep  you  can  get  in  advance  to  fortify  yourselves  for  such 
dissipation.  So,  away  to  your  rooms  and  couches,  until  I 
send  some  one  to  awake  you !  "  They  scampered  off,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  great  quiet  had  fallen  upon  the  household, 
like  a  benediction. 

After  assuring  myself  that  Laura  was  resting,  I  threw 
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myself  upon  the  lounge ;  but  soon  found  that  sleep  was  an 
impossibility.  I  could  not  even  retain  a  recumbent  position. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  inanimate  things  about  me  were  be- 
witched. I  thought  I  heard  my  door  creaking  as  if  it  were 
swinging  open,  and  sprang  to  my  feet,  only  to  find  it  closed 

and     bolted. 


What  glided 
across  my  room 
with  stealthy 
tread  ?  I  w  a  s 
erect  iramediate- 
1}^,  with  wide- 
open,  far-seeing 
eyes ;  but  not 
even  the  gauzy 
drapery  at  the 
window  was 
stirring  in  the 
breezeless  atmos- 
p  h  e  r  e .  Who 
was  creeping 
along  the  corri- 
dor, with  softly 
shod  feet  ?  I  n 
a   flash   I    flung 


-<"€^j_ 
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What  glided  across  my  room  with  stealthy  tread  ?    Who  was 
creeping  along  the  corridor,  with  softly  shod  feet  ? 


open  the  door,  only  to  find  the  corridor  untenanted,  and  the 
slanting  sunlight  lying  along  the  floor,  broken  into  gro- 
tesque patterns  by  the  trees  and  Venetian  blinds,  through 
which  it  was  streaming.  ]N"ow  three  loud  raps  sounded  on 
my  door,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  me.  "  That  is  Laura !" 
I  said  to  myself  ;  "  I  know  her  rap.  Come  in  !  "  I  waited. 
"  Come  in !  "  Why  did  she  not  enter  !  "  Come  in  f  "  I 
sprang  to  the  door,  and  held  it  at  arm's  length.     ISTobody 
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was  there.  I  flew  down  the  stairs,  ran  around  the  house, 
and  looked  in  all  directions.  If  every  person  on  the  planta- 
tion had  been 
stricken  out 
of  existence,  it 
could  not  have 
seemed  more 
void  of  life. 

What  -w  a  s 
the  matter  ? 
Was  I  getting 
nervous?  What 
was  this  vague 
dread  that  was 
closing  around 
me  like  mist 
from  the  sea  ? 
I  was  glad  that 
it  was  not 
night ;  for,  in 
my  present 
mood,  only 
darkness  was 
needed  to  peo- 
ple m  y  room 
with  horrors.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  was  on  the  surface, 
and  I  tingled  to  the  tips  of  my  fingers  with  physical  irrita- 
bility. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  little  community  came  to  life. 

One  after  another  emerged  from  the  bath  of  sleep  which 

had  washed  away  all  weariness,  rosy  and  refreshed ;  and 

amid  the  noisy  chattering,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  young 

people  to  settle  down  soberly  to  the  business  of  dressing  for 
18 


THREE   LOUD   RAPS   SOUNDED   ON   MY   DOOR. 

'  Come  in  !  "    I  waited.     "  Come  in  /"    I  sprang  to  the  door. 
Nobody  was  there. 
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the  ball.  Flitting  -aimlessly,  like  butterflies,  from  room  to 
room,  they  donned  each  other's  costmnes  as  they  were 
brought  from  the  wardrobes  by  the  servants,  to  see  if  they 
would  fit,  and  were  becoming.  One  tried  a  flower  in  her 
hair  ;  another  threw  a  fichu  over  her  shoulders,  and  ran  to 
the  mirror  to  examine  the  effect.  Mary  darted  from  the 
hands  of  her  skillful  hair-dresser  to  execute  a  ^pas  seul,  for 
which  she  sang  the  music,  that  her  companions  might  see 
the  difficult  step.  And  ever  and  anon  they  were  seized  with 
paroxysms  of  happy  merriment,  when  they  hugged  each 
other  in  their  excitement,  and  whirled  up  and  down  the 
rooms,  until  they  collapsed  in  shrieks  of  laughter.  Laura 
alone  looked  on,  and  smiled  sedately. 

At  last  the  musicians  arrived,  and  we  heard  them  tuning 
their  instruments  and  rehearsing  for  the  evening,  long  be- 
fore the  excited  maidens  were  costumed  in  their  dainty  gar- 
ments. When  once  they  began,  however,  they  were  in  as 
great  haste  as  they  had  before  been  dilatory  ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  pretty  simple  girls  of  the  plantation  were  trans- 
formed into  elegant  young  ladies.  Mrs.  Henderson  had 
chosen  for  Laura  a  pink  silk  subdued  by  an  over-dress  of 
white  lace,  with  gloves,  fan,  and  flowers  in  tasteful  accord. 
Mary's  dress  was  flame  color,  effectively  dashed  here  and 
there  with  a  shade  of  pale  blue ;  and  our  little  blonde  Jenny 
was  gowned  in  white,  with  "  baby  blue  "  trimmings.  Dick 
was  clamoring  at  the  door  of  his  sisters'  room  for  admission, 
and  when  he  was  allowed  to  enter,  went  into  panegyrics 
over  their  loveliness. 

"  Well,  I  declar'  to  gracious !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  in- 
curably bad  grammar,  "  if  there's  any  prettier  girls  in  that 
ball-room  to-night  than  these,  they  must  be  fetched  from 
some  other  world  than  this." 

"  Do  we  look  so  fine  ? "  asked  Mary  and  Jenny,  running 
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to  the  mirror  to  behold  themselves,  and  blushing  with  pleas- 
ure at  Dick's  compliments. 

"  You  look  very  handsome  in  3=^our  tailor-made  clothes  !  " 
said  Laura,  whose  eyes  beamed  brightly  on  her  gallant 
brother. 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  contemplating  himself  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  I  aint  gwine  to  have  no  more  clothes  cut  an'  made 
by  Ma  an'  Aunt  Aggy.  I'm  gwine  to  have  that  Richmond 
tailor  make  'em.     Pa  does,  an'  so  will  I." 

"  You  must  not  become  a  man  too  soon,  my  son  ; "  said 
Mrs.  Henderson  affectionately.  "  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  my 
boy  for  several  years  to  come." 

"  Gracious,  Ma !  I  reckon  you'll  have  to,  for  I  aint  gwine 
to  wear  no  more  of  them  baggy  breeches  you  make  for  me. 
I'm  ashamed  of  'em! " 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    BALL  —  THE    TRAGEDY    DEEPENS  — 
THE  HAND  OF  DEATH  — A  SORROWFUL  RETURN  HOME.' 

The  Gay,  Dizzy  Dances  —  Launched  among  the  Waltzers  —  A  Pre- 
sentiment of  Approaching  Death  —  A  Cry  of  Dismay  —  Laura  is 
Borne  to  her  Room  —  A  Young  Physician  among  the  Guests  —  Mr. 
Henderson  Hastens  to  his  Dying  Child — "Must  she  die?"  —  She 
Exacts  from  me  a  Promise — "Do  you  think  God  will  make  me 
Beautiful  in  Heaven  ? "  —  Watching  with  the  Sufferer  —  Anxious 
Hours  —  The  Hand  of  Death  —  Passing  from  Sleep  into  Eternal 
Life  —  A  Stricken  Family  —  Dick's  Grief  —  Return  Home  with  our 
Beloved  Dead  —  A  Desolate  Home-coming  —  Aunt  Aggy's  Story  — 
Negro  Superstitions  —  Early  Events  of  Laura's  Life  —  "I  allers 
knowed  dis  yer  would  happen!" — "Ah,  Honey,  I  knowed  !  I 
knowed  ! " 

ALAEGE  company  had  assembled  when  our  party 
entered  the  ball-room.  A  grand  march  had  been 
called,  and  the  procession  was  forming.  But  the  young 
Hendersons  drew  all  eyes  upon  them,  as  they  moved  for- 
ward with  native  ease  and  grace,  escorted  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Blackstock  family,  and  chaperoned  by  their  mother. 
Mary  accepted  the  invitation  of  her  escort,  and  took  her 
place  in  the  line ;  and  Dick  and  Jenny  soon  followed.  Laura 
preferred  to  wait  a  little,  and  seated  herself  between  her 
mother  and  me.  She  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  but  I  felt 
the  tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart,  and  noted  the  ominous 
rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  with  every  respiration.  The 
march  ended,  and  the  dancing  began.  First,  a  contra- 
dance,  then  a  quadrille,  a  basket  cotillon,  a  Virginia  reel — 
and  no  one  had  asked  Laursj,  as  a  partner.  I  was  displeased. 
I  had  been  afraid  that  she  would  dance,  and  now  was  angry 

that  she  did  not. 

(393) 
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"  These  young  gentlemen  are  lacking  in  courtesy,"  was 
my  unwise  remark  to  her. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  dance,"  said  Laura ;  "  no  one  wants 
an  unattractiv^e  partner;  only  pretty  girls  are  asked  to 
dance." 

The  strains  of  a  waltz  sounded  through  the  room,  and 
couple  after  couple  sprang  to  the  floor,  ready  to  float  away 
on  the  wings  of  melodious  measures,  at  the  first  signal 
of  the  orchestra.  I  saw  Laura's  escort  making  his  way 
rapidly  across  the  hall  to  her,  —  one  of  the  Blackstock 
nephews,  —  and  she  accepted  his  invitation.  Directly  they 
were  launched  on  the  sea  of  melody,  and,  with  the  others, 
were  keeping  time  to  the  music  with  feet  and  hands,  and 
swaying  forms.  I  was  startled ;  a  mist  swam  before  my 
eyes  —  I  felt  a  momentary  faintness.  Was  anything  going 
to  happen  ? 

Laura's  eyes  met  mine,  as  she  whirled  past  me  in  the 
circling  dance.  She  seemed  to  maintain  her  self-possession, 
danced  easily  and  gracefully,  and,  I  hoped,  was  enjoying 
herself.  Round  and  round  the  dancers  glided  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  waltz,  a  brilliant  circle  of  youth  and  beauty. 
The  scene  was  new  to  me ;  I  had  never  before  been  in  a 
ball-room ;  I  sat  spell-bound,  unconsciously  taking  in  all  the 
details  of  this  festive  occasion.  The  unceasing  play  of 
color, —  the  soft  illumination  of  hundreds  of  candles  depend- 
ing from  the  ceiling,  and  projecting  from  the  wall, —  the 
concentrated  perfume  of  flowers, — the  bewildering  music,  to 
whose  cadences  my  own  uninstructed  feet  involuntarily 
responded,  —  all  this  steeped  my  senses  in  languorous 
pleasure,  and  suggested  the  query,  whether  the  anathemas 
heaped  on  the  dance  by  my  early  ethical  teachers  were  just. 

There  was  a  halt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, —  someone 
had  tripped  and  stumbled.    We  heard  a  little  cry  of  dismay, 
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— gentlemen  excused  themselves  from  their  partners,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  cry  proceeded.  Someo'ne 
was  lifted  from  the  floor, —  the  throng  parted  right  and  left, 
—  the  throbbing  music  halted, —  and  a  pink-robed  girl  was 
borne  tenderly  to  the  veranda.  It  was  Laura.  What  had 
happened  ? 

Mrs.  Henderson  and  I  saw  it  all,  and  hastened  to  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  hammocks,  her 
head  propped  with  pillows,  while  the  usual  restoratives  were 
being  administered.  There  was  a  young  physician  among 
the  guests,  and,  as  he  advanced  toward  the  unconscious  girl, 
all  made  way  for  him,  and  awaited  his  orders.  All  who 
surrounded  Laura  were  dismissed  save  Mrs.  Henderson,  my- 
self, and  a  servant,  and  then  aided  by  us,  the  young  doctor 
devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  his  patient.  It  was  an 
hour  before  she  regained  consciousness,  and  could  be  taken 
to  her  room.  There,  such  fearful  paroxysms  of  physical 
anguish  assailed  her  as  appalled  us.  She  struggled  for 
breath,  which  came  in  spasmodic  gasps ;  the  beaded  sweat 
was  forced  out  upon  her  brow ;  and  the  veins  of  her  temples 
were  distended  almost  to  bursting.  She  swooned  again  and 
again,  and  but  for  our  vigorous  and  united  efforts  would 
soon  have  sunk  out  of  life. 

AU  ordinary  appliances  of  relief  were  impotent  in  our 
hands.  Anaesthetics  were  not  in  existence,  and  young  Dr. 
Singleton  fell  back  upon  opium  as  a  last  resort.  Thank 
God,  it  gave  her  relief,  and  finally  induced  sleep.  But  the' 
sun  was  shining  brightly  over  the  plantation  before  Laura 
had  passed  into  that  peace,  which  comes  from  "  pain  over- 
got."  It  was  thought  best  for  the  doctor  to  remain  with  our 
patient  during  the  day.  The  family  physician  lived  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  we  feared  that  the  unequal  battle  be- 
tween life  and  death  might  end  in  defeat,  if  we  waited  his 
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slow  coming.  If  Dr.  Singleton  was  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, he  was  intelligent,  fertile  in  resources,  solicitous,  and 
very  tender.  After  breakfast,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
retired  for  rest,  and  I  gladly  assumed  the  care  of  my  pupil 
while  they  slept. 

I  sat  down  beside  the  poor  girl  with  a  heavy  heart.  Her 
face  was  pinched  and  pallid,  her  eyes  sunken  and  encircled 
by  dark  rings.  Her  breathing  was  labored,  short,  and  fitful. 
The  shadow  had  indeed  fallen  over  her,  and  I  feared  that 
the  eternal  morning  alone  would  remove  it.  How  noisily 
sang  the  birds  in  the  trees  around  the  house !  How  gairishly 
shone  the  sun  through  the  blinds !  ]^ature  takes  no  heed 
of  human  sorrow.  How  far  off  in  the  distance  seemed  last 
night's  ball,  whose  music  still  reverberated  mockingly 
through  my  brain !  How  pitiful  the  pink  garniture,  resting 
on  the  chair  where  it  had  been  thrown  at  her  disrobing,  and 
in  which  I  had  so  proudly  assisted  to  array  her !  Only  ten 
days  ago  I  had  congratulated  myself  on  this  visit  to  the 
Blackstocks,  anticipating  the  pleasant  reports  of  it  which 
I  should  send  home  to  my  friends.  What  a  travesty  it  had 
been  on  human  expectations ! 

Laura  had  had  premonitions  of  this  impending  calamity, 
and  had  wished  to  talk  them  over  with  me ;  but  I  had  fool- 
ishly held  her  aloof,  believing  that  I  could  eradicate  her 
fears  by  not  allowing  her  to  express  them.  Must  she  die  ? 
Dr.  Singleton  had  not  suggested  such  a  termination  of  her 
illness  —  had  not  even  expressed  fears  of  a  fatal  result.  Ah ! 
I  could  judge  for  myself !  Had  not  my  young  sister,  near 
Laura's  age,  passed  out  swiftly  from  our  midst  in  a  mysteri- 
ous and  torturing  illness?  How  it  all  came  back  to  me 
now,  and  how  I  lived  it  over  again,  hour  by  hour !  And  so 
my  vagrant  thoughts  ran  on,  desultory  and  incoherent,  for  I 
was  weary  from  lack  of  sleep  and  "  exceeding  sorrowful." 
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Laura  still  slept.  Please  God,  she  would  wake  in  improved 
condition !  The  house  was  still,  for  the  revelers  of  the 
night  before  were  locked  in  slumber,  and  the  servants  had 
received  orders  to  maintain  unbroken  quietness,  till  they 
were  otherwise  bidden.    ' 

The  sun  was  slanting  westward  when  Laura  woke,  and 
the  whole  plantation  seemed  to  wake  at  the  same  moment. 
The  birds  began  their  vesper  songs, —  children  laughed  and 
shouted  at  their  play, —  servants  joked  with  one  another, 
and  sang  plantation  songs  while  at  their  work, —  the  whole 
outside  world  seemed  gay  and  glad.  We  too  were  happy  for 
one  brief  hour,  and  then  the  cruel  anguish  of  the  night 
again  assailed  the  sick  girl,  and  once  more  she  went  down 
into  the  valley  of  death  in  her  agonizing  battle  for  life.  I 
could  not  endure  it  longer.  It  brought  back  the  memory  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  night,  when,  two  years  before,  I 
had  watched  beside  my  sister  Rachel,  whose  last  hours  were 
so  filled  with  pain  and  torture  as  to  reconcile  us  to  her  de- 
parture. I  hastened  to  my  room  and  prayed  aloud  for 
Laura,  as  I  had  for  my  sister.  "  O  God,  receive  her !  Let 
this  anguish  cease,  and  we  will  not  murmur  at  her  death. 
We  will  submit !  "  Mrs.  Henderson,  who  rarely  manifested 
emotion,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  sick-room  to  hide  the  tears 
that  Laura  must  not  see. 

There  were  pauses  in  her  sufferings  when  the  tense 
muscles  relaxed, —  when  the  grip  of  pain  was  loosened,  and 
the  struggle  for  breath  became  less  terrible.  But  midnight 
came  before  there  was  lasting  surcease  from  pain,  when, 
weary  and  worn,  as  with  months  of  illness,  Laura  suddenly 
fell  asleep.  Then  we  faced  the  situation  and  discussed  the 
probabilities  that  confronted  us.  Dr.  Singleton  spoke  plain- 
ly. "  She  is  likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of  this  exhausting 
suffering  when  she  wakes,  and  she  cannot  live  through  an- 
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other  series  of  paroxysms  like  these  just  ended.  It  is  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart,  au  almost  always  fatal  ailment.  You 
had  better  send  for  Mr.  Henderson." 

A  trustworthy  servant,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse, 
was  despatched  for  Mr.  Henderson,  with  orders  to  ride  fast, 
and  not  to  return  without  him.  We  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  as  he  galloped  out  into  the  darkness,  away 
down  the  avenue,  speeding  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death. 
We  planned  for  the  night  while  Laura  slept,  and  the  watch- 


A  father's  anxiety. 

Kearer  —  nearer  —  nearer  —  yes,  there  were  two  horses.    Mr.  Henderson  was  coming,  thank 

God! 

ers  at  her  side  sought  rest.  A  trusty  servant  slept  in  the 
hall,  and  I  insisted  on  sharing  with  Mrs.  Blackstock  the 
vigils  of  the  night, —  waking  when  Laura  waked,  sleeping 
when  she  slept.  Day  was  dawning  when  I  heard  the  dis- 
tant hoofs  of  the  returning  horseman  galloping  up  the 
avenue.  I  listened.  Kearer,  nearer,  nearer,  yes,  there  were 
two  horses.     Mr.  Henderson  was  coming,  thank  God ! 

The  horses  stopped  at  the  door.  Mr.  Henderson  threw 
the  reins  to  the  servant,  ascended  the  stairs  noiselessly,  and, 
covered  with  dust  and  white  with  anxiety,  he  entered  the 
room  which  I  opened  to  him.  "Is  she  alive?"  was  the 
question  framed  by  his  lips,  which  emitted  no  sound.     I 
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nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and,  advancing  to  the  bed,  he 
gazed  at  his  daughter  long  and  scrutinizingly,  with  his 
finger  at  her  wrist.  "  Poor  child !  she  has  suffered  fearful- 
ly ;  her  face  tells  the  story  ! " 

We  had  fortified  ourselves  for  a  repetition  of  the  fearful 
scenes  which  had  followed  on  Laura's  waking,  and  Dr. 
Singleton  was  prepared  with  new  remedies,  to  defend  her 
from  a  renewal  of  her  losing  battle  with  pain.  We  waited 
breathlessly  during  the  first  hour  of  her  wakefulness;  then 
through  a  second,  —  a  third,  —  and  the  dreaded  suffering 
came  not.  We  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  Half  the  day 
had  waned,  and  our  hopes  grew  stronger.  Laura  smiled  in 
our  faces,  wound  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  and 
softly  kissed  him.  I  bent  above  her  and  whispered,  "  You 
are  better?"  and  she  assented.  Not  a  throb  of  pain  broke 
in  upon  the  serenity  of  the  day,  which  she  passed  in 
sleeping  and  waking.  Even  Dr.  Singleton  dared  to  say, 
"  The  crisis  has  passed,  I  hope ! "  Wisely,  he  still  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  guarded  his  patient  as  from  an  enemy  in 
ambush. 

Those  of  us  most  interested  in  the  dear  girl  remained  in 
the  house  during  the  night  following,  in  readiness  for  a  sum- 
mons whenever  needed.  I  was  gratified  in  my  desire  to  sit 
with  my  sick  pupil  during  the  night,  and,  as  I  had  rested 
during  the  day,  was  young,  strong,  and  wakeful,  I  allowed 
no  one  to  share  my  vigil,  asking  only  that  a  servant  should 
sleep  in  the  hall.  Darkness  and  silence  encompassed  us, 
and  "  God  gave  to  our  beloved  sleep."  About  midnight 
Laura  woke,  still  without  pain,  and  being  wakeful,  was  in- 
clined to  talk. 

"  I  knew  all  this  was  coming,"  she  whispered ;  "  I  knew 
I  should  faint  in  the  ball-room ;  I  saw  it  the  first  day  I  went 
there." 
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"We  must  not  talk  now,  my  Laura;  you  need  sleep  to- 
night.'" 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence,  and  then  she  spoke 
again,  still  very  faintly. 

"  You'll  not  forget  your  promise,  —  about  Liberty  Hill  ? " 

"  I  will  surely  remember  it,  my  dear  girl ;  you  can  de- 
pend upon  me." 

Another  brief  silence,  and  she  spoke  again. 

" Do  you  think  God  will  make  me  beautiful  in  heaven?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will,  but  we  will  talk  that  over  when  you 
are  well."  Bending  over,  I  kissed  her.  "  That  is  a  kiss  of 
silence ;  good-night,  my  Laura ! " 

"  Good-night ! "  and  she  dropped  asleep  like  a  baby  on 
its  mother's  breast. 

As  the  night  Avaned  and  the  hours  of  dawn  drew  near, 
the  weariest  and  heaviest  hours  to  one  who  watches  with 
the  sick,  —  drowsiness  overcame  me,  and  for  a  few  moments 
I  succumbed  to  sleep.  I  awoke  with  a  start.  What  had 
happened?  Who  called  me?  Had  some  one  entered  the 
room?  I  looked  at  the  quiet  sleeper,  resting  in  the  same 
reposeful  attitude  in  which  she  had  fallen  into  slumber.  I 
opened  the  door  into  the  corridor,  —  only  black  Milly  lay 
there,  wrapped  in  her  blanket.  I  lifted  the  curtain,  and 
saw  the  eastern  horizon  brightening;  the  birds  knew  that 
daylight  was  returning,  and  with  much  piping  and  twitter- 
ing, were  preparing  for  their  morning  concert. 

I  sat  down  beside  my  patient  and  took  her  little  limp 
hand  in  mine.  An  icy  chill  ran  through  my  veins.  I  placed 
my  hand  over  her  heart,  but  detected  no  pulsation.  I 
pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  and  the  touch  chilled  me.  Some- 
thing had  happened,  —  someone  had  entered  the  room,  and 
had  borne  my  dear  girl  to  heaven,  where,  henceforth,  she 
would  be  forever  beautiful.      I  summoned  Dr.   Singleton. 
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"  I  am  alarmed/''  I  said ;  "  Laura  is  so  unnaturally  still." 
And  I  gave  him  the  history  of  the  night.  His  examination 
was  brief,  for  the  insignia  of  death  was  unmistakable. 

"  I  did  not  anticipate  this  ! "  was  his  comment.  "  Laura 
has  gone.     We  must  call  Mr.  Henderson." 

Only  a  glance  was  needed  to  reveal  the  dread  fact  to  the 
father.  The  full  light  of  the  bright  morning  was  shining 
on  his  daughter's  face  when  he  entered  the  room.  The 
marble  pallor  of  death  was  there,  —  so  also  was  an  expres- 
sion of  infinite  peace  and  blessedness  which  surpasses  human 
understanding.  He  sat  down  beside  his  dead  daughter, 
buried  his  face  in  the  pillow  on  which  she  lay,  and  yielded 
to  the  grief  that,  like  a  flood,  overwhelmed  him. 

We  gathered  at  the  breakfast  table  that  sorrowful  Sun- 
day morning  a  stricken  household,  and  literally  mingled  our 
bread  with  tears.  Mr.  Henderson  sat  with  his  Aveeping 
children,  and  comforted  them  by  his  sustaining  presence; 
speech  was  not  possible  to  any  of  us.  The  younger  ones 
had  had  no  experience  of  death,  and  were  oppressed  b}^  the 
sorrowful  silence,  as  well  as  awed  by  the  mystery  which 
they  felt,  but  could  not  understand.  Yainl}^  they  sought  to 
penetrate  it.  Poor  little  Lily  threw  herself,  in  a  passion  of 
grief,  into  her  father's  arms  and  he  held  her  to  his  bosom, 
where  she  sobbed  out  her  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Henderson  broke  down  utterly.  She  neither  wept 
nor  complained,  but  her  iron  self-control  was  gone.  She 
was  compelled  to  keep  her  bed,  and  declined  alike  both 
food  and  society.  It  was  necessary  to  commit  her  to  the 
medical  care  of  Dr.  Singleton,  so  complete  was  her  collapse. 
Our  hosts  were  unsurpassed  in  their  kindness  and  S3niipathy, 
and  relieved  us  of  all  care  for  our  departure.  Mrs.  Black- 
stock  placed  her  most  competent  maid  at  my  service,  and 
she  assumed  the  charge  of  packing  our  trunks,  and  of  all 
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preparations  incidental  to  our  leaving  for  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

I  remained  with  my  pupils  through  the  day,  for  they 
were  very  desolate.  They  talked  incessantly  of  Laura,  and 
appeared  to  find  consolation  in  recalling  her  kindnesses  to 
them,  in  repeating  every  little  jeu  d' esprit  they  had  ever 
heard  her  utter,  and  in  reporting  the  compliments  or  eulo- 
gies of  which  she  had  been  the  recipient,  even  when  they 
had  come  from  servants.  ISTo  one  seemed  more  overwhelmed 
with  grief  than  Dick.  He  came  to  my  room  in  a  great 
burst  of  anguish,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  the  table  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  were 
breaking. 

"  Oh,  me ! "  sobbed  the  affectionate  lad ;  "  Oh !  I  w^as  n't 
so  good  to  sister  Laura  as  I  oughter  ha'  been !  If  she  could 
only  come  back  again  for  an  hour,  so  that  I  could  ask  her 
to  forgive  me!  I  used  to  behave  mighty  bad  about  that 
Hemans'  book  she  liked  so  much,  and  made  fun  of  the  pic- 
tures she  sketched.  I  know  it  hurt  her  when  I  did  so.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  see  her  once  more  to  tell  her  that  1  really 
love  her ! "  And  the  poor  boy  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  burst  out  afresh. 

From  how  many  thousands  has  a  like  sorrowful  plaint 
rung  out,  as  they  have  bowed  above  their  dead! 

We  started  from  The  Oaks  late  in  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Blackstock  brothers  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Singleton  and  another  brother  w^ere  to  follow  later,  in  the 
cool  of  the  night,  bearing  the  inanimate  form  to  which  our 
affections  clung.  How  strange  it  seemed  as  we  drove  slowly 
dowm  the  avenue,  over  which  we  had  passed  so  short  a  time 
before  with  pleasant  anticipations,  commenting  on  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  that  unrolled  befol*e  us  like  a  panorama! 
We  w^ereglad  and  light-hearted  then,  —  and  now  our  vision 
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was  blurred  with  tears.  It  was  an  unbroken  household  then, 
—  and  now  one  had  dropped  by  the  way,  and  the  gap  could 
never  be  filled.  How  promising  the  out-going !  How  deso- 
late the  home-coming! 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  avenue  leading  to  our 
home.  The  gates  swung  mde  to  admit  us,  with  an  absence 
of  the  usual  noisy  chatter  of  the  black  boys,  who  opened 
and  closed  them  quietly,  and  with  awed  faces.  We  passed 
the  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  dimly  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  young  moon ;  and  there  was  another  outburst 
of  grief,  evoked  by  the  thought  that  simultaneously  took 
possession  of  us  all,  —  never  again  would  her  feet  pass  over 
the  threshold.  We  drew  up  at  the  front  door.  Aunt  Aggy 
stood  on  the  veranda  to  receive  us,  "with  her  native  courtesy 
and  dignity.  But  her  speech  was  choked  by  emotion,  and 
tears  were  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  We  passed  into  the 
great  family  sitting-room,  and  wept  together  in  sympathy. 

After  Aunt  Aggy  had  made  her  mistress  comfortable  for 
the  night,  and  the  children  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  and  the 
household  hushed  and  still,  —  all  save  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
was  keeping  a  solitary  vigU,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
beloved  dead,  —  she  came  to  my  room  to  learn  the  story  of 
Laura's  illness.  She  was  Laura's  foster-mother,  and  had 
had  almost  exclusive  care  of  her  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, loving  her  as  if  she  were  in  very  deed  her  own  child. 

"  Missis  nebber  took  t'  Mis'  Lorry,"  she  said  with  a  sigh  ; 
"she  was  a  mos'  ornary  baby  when  she  was  born,  —  blue  an' 
sick,  an'  mos'-wise  cryin.  De  Boydton  doctor  said  she'd 
mis'ry  o'  de  heart,  an'  could  nebber  be  raised ;  an'  ef  I 
hadn't  tooken  de  chile  t'  my  house,  an'  my  breast,  an'  turned 
off  my  own  baby,  Car'line,  an'  jess  worked  day  an'  night  wi' 
catnip  an'  mint,  an'  hot  flannin's,  an'  dry  rubbin's,  I  'spect 
Mis'  Lorry  nebber  would  a'  bin  brung  up.     Missis  nebber 
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took  t'  her,  an'  Mis'  Lorry  Was  afeard  o'  her,  an'  screeched 
when  her  Ma  was  gwine  t'  take  her,  so  she  was  leff  wi'  me 
day  an'  night.  Mas'r  James  reckoned  a  heap  on  his  '  leetle 
pickanniny,'  dat's  what  he  called  her,  an'  Mis'  Lorry  would 
jess  jump  inter  his  arms,  an'  kiss  his  face  all  ober,  an'  cry 
after  her  Pa  when  he  went  away.  But  her  Ma  nebber 
made  no  fuss  ober  her,  fo'  she  was,  Miss,  a  mos'  plain  leetle 
baby,  but  mighty  obleegin',  as  she  grew  up  a  teenty  girl." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  obleegin'  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  want  eberyt'ing  fo'  hersel'  as  mos' 
chiiluns  do.  She'd  save  all  de  drop-cakes  I  make  fo'  her, — 
an'  she  was  mighty  fon'  o'  dem  drop-cakes, —  an'  all  de 
sugar  candy,  an'  gib  'em  t'  my  Car-line  an'  de  oder  little 
niggahs,  an'  jess  set  in  my  lap,  a  smilin'  all  ober  t'  see  'em  a 
gobblin'  'em  down." 

"  Mrs.  Henderson  has  cared  for  Laura  since  she  was 
grown,  and  become  a  young  lady,  hasn't  she  ? " 

"  Yes,  Miss,  but  not  jess  like  she's  cared  fo'  Mis'  Mary. 
She  was  a  mos'  oncommon  fine  chile,  allers  well,  an'  mighty 
pretty  wi'  her  la'fln'  eyes,  an'  her  white  skin,  an'  her  rosy 
cheeks.  Missus  am  feelin'  mighty  bad  now.  She  says  her 
heart  am  dun  broke,  an'  she's  dat  mis'a'ble  she  can't  eat,  nor 
set  up,  nor  sleep.  Oh,  I  knowed  it, —  I  knowed  dis  yere 
death  'd  happen ! "  And  Aunt  Aggy  shook  her  head  sor- 
rowfully, swaying  from  side  to  side  and  sighing  heavily. 
"  I  knowed  it !     I's  had  solemn  warnin's  fo'  years ! " 

■'  What  kind  of  warnings.  Aunt  Aggy  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  you  have  had  them  lately  ? " 

"  Yes,  honey,  lately  an'  allers.  All  de  -birds  used  to  fly 
roun'  Mis'  Lorry's  head,  when  she  was  a  leetle  chile  a-settin' 
outen  de  do'-step  an'  playin' ;  an'  she  wasn't  afeard  of  'em, 
but  would  try  t'  cotch  'em.  An'  I  allers  hab  dreamed  o' 
her  wearin'  a  wite  frock  like  she  was  a  angel,  an'  a  ridin' 
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on  a  wite  boss.  An'  when  her  Pa  bought  her  a  pony  t' 
ride  on  hersel',  wat  you  tink  dat  man  do,  but  buy  a  mte 
pony  fo'  her !  An'  when  I  saw  Mas'r  James  a  histin'  dat 
chile  up  on  de  back  o'  dat  wite  beast,  I  was  dat  scart  I 
eenymos'  fell  down  in  a  mis'ry  o'  de  heart.  '  Fob  de  Lawd's 
sake,  Mas'r  James,'  I  said  to  him,  '  hab  you  got  tired  o'  Mis' 
Lorry,  dat  you  want  her  t'  be  killed  ? "  An'  he  larf  an'  say, 
'  Jess  see  how  dis  yere  bab}^  like  de  pony  !  She  ain't  gwine 
t'  be  killed.  Aunt  Aggj,  but  she's  gwine  t'  git  strong  an' 
rosy,  an'  pretty.'  Oh,  it  jess  make  de  col'  shivers  run  down 
my  back,  an'  I  gits  goose-skin  all  ober  me,  when  I  see  dat 
bressed  chile  a  gallopin'  away  on  dat  wite  pony,  an'  I 
looked  my  two  eyes  outen  my  head,  a  watchin'  fo'  'em  t' 
come  back,  an'  'spectin'  she'd  nebber  come.  An'  dat  night 
when  de  mill  cotchedfire  an'  burnt  up  when  you  was  all 
down  t'  Blackstocks  a  \nsitin',  I  seed  a  wite  boss  gallopin'  t' 
Liberty  Hill,  wV  Death  a  ridin'  'im,  an'  a  carryin'  a  young 
girl  in  'is  arms  !  Ah,  me !  I  knowed  den  what's  a  comin' ! 
Ah,  me !  I  knowed  it !  " 

I  had  not  expected  such  ignorance  and  superstition  from 
Aunt  Aggy,  and  I  was  silent.  It  was  idle  to  combat  it. 
She  evidently  interpreted  my  silence  as  incredulity,  for, 
after  a  few  minutes,  she  continued : 

"  You  t'inks  I'm  mistaken,  honey !  But  I  knows  t'ings 
dat  de  wite  folks  wid  all  dar  larnin'  nebber  fin's  out,  an' 
nebber  sarches  fo'  nudder.  When  ole  Missus  was  sick  up  in 
de  squar'  room  in  de  new  house, —  she  was  Mas'r  James' 
mudder, —  de  doctor  say,  '  Oh  dar  ain't  nottin'  de  matter 
wi'  youah  mudder ;  she  be  all  right  t'morrer.  I'se  gib  her  a 
med'cine  t'  make  her  hab  a  good  night's  sleep,  an'  she'll  be 
roun'  in  a  day  or  two.'  But  dat  night  when  I  leff  ole 
Missus  t'  go  t'  my  house,  I  seed  old  Mas'r  what's  bin  dead 
an'  buried  in  Liberty  Hill  twenty  year,  a  standin'  on  de 
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porch  a  waitin',  jess  lookin'  like  a  man  made  outen  shinin' 
mist.  An'  I  knowed  den  dat  old  Missus'  time  had  come; 
an'  she  died  uex'  day. 

"  No,  honey !  De  good  Lawd  doan  gib  ebery'ting  to 
his  wite  chilluns.  He's  gib  'em  de  wite  skin,  an'  larnin', 
an'  he's  made  'em  rich  an'  free.  But  de  brack  folks  is  his 
chilluns,  too,  an'  he  gibs  us  de  brack  skin  an'  no  larnin',  an' 
liab  make  us  t'  work  fo'  de  wite  folks.  But  de  good  Lawd 
gibs  us  eyes  t'  see  t'ings  dey  doan  see,  an'  he  comes  t'  me,  a 
poor  brack  slave  Avoman,  an'  tells  me  be  patient,  'cause  dar's 
no  wite  nor  brack  in  hebben.  An'  de  time's  comin'  when 
he'll  make  his  brack  chilluns  free  in  dis  yere  worP,  an  gib 
'em  larnin',  an'  good  homes,  an'  good  times.  Ah !  honey,  I 
knows,  I  knows ! " 
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A  SUNSET  BURIAL  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  — AN  UNEXPECTED 
AND  AN  UNDESIRABLE  GUEST  —  A  SLAVE-TRADER  AND 
HIS  MISSION  — THE  "NIGGAH"  MARKET. 

Mrs.  Henderson's  Remorse  —  Laura  Bedecked  with  Flowers  as  if  for  a 
Bridal  —  Her  Grave  in  the  Rose  Garden  —  A  Sunset  Burial  —  I  Read 
the  Burial  Service  at  Laura's  Grave  —  The  Servants'  Passionate 
Demonstrations  of  Grief  —  A  Break  in  the  Ranks  —  A  Vanished 
Presence  —  "Where  do  You  think  Sist'  Laura  has  Gone?"  —  The 
Unsolved  Problem  of  the  Ages  —  An  Awful  Mystery  —  Life  Beyond 
the  Grave  —  The  Influence  of  Laura's  Life  —  I  Resume  School  Ses- 
sions —  Laggard  Dick  —  A  "Slough  of  Despond"  —  "I  wish  the  Fel- 
lers that  writ  them  Mis'able  Latin  Grammars  had  to  Eat  'em  "  — A 
Solitary  Horseman — "Who  is  He,  and  What  is  his  Errand?"  —  A 
Slave-Ti'ader  Makes  Us  a  Visit  —  A  Repulsive  and  Ill-favored  Man  — 
The  "  Niggah  "  Market — "Pa's  Gwine  to  Sell  Aleck." 

THE  next  morning  I  called  on  Mrs.  Henderson,  who,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Singleton,  was  to  keep  her  room 
and  bed  for  a  few  days.  She  received  me  with  a  tender- 
ness of  manner  she  had  never  before  shown,  and,  draw- 
ing me  down  to  the  pillow  on  which  she  lay,  kissed  me. 
All  the  frigidity  of  her  manner  had  melted,  and  she  was 
full  of  friendliness.  In  broken  words  she  thanked  me  for 
the  "  invaluable  service  "  I  had  rendered  her  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  especially  for  what  I  had  done  for  "  dear  Laura, 
to  whom  I  had  been  so  devoted."  I  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  conscious  of  having  failed  in  motherly  tenderness  to 
her  daughter,  or  whether  she  reproached  herself  for  hard- 
ness and  indifference  towards  her.  She  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  her  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  for  both  in  char- 
acter and  temperament  she  was  so  unlike  Laura  that  she 
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never  understood  nor  syiii[)atliized  with  her.  As  we  sat 
together,  Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  room,  gracious  and 
kind  as  was  his  wont,  bat  with  a  grave,  sad  face,  and  an 
utter  laclv  of  his  usual  alertness.  Nights  of  wakefulness 
and  grief  had  left  lines  on  his  face,  and  deepened  the  hol- 
lows of  his  glorious  eyes.  He  had  aged  ten  years  in  the 
last  few  days.  He  had  come  to  arrange  with  his  wife  the 
small  details  of  the  burial,  which  was  to  take  place  at  sunset. 

"  Where  have  you  selected  the  burial-place  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Liberty  Hill  has  long  been  the  family  burial-place ; " 
was  Mr.  Henderson's  response. 

"  Laura  had  a  great  horror  of  Liberty  Hill,"  I  answered. 
"  I  think  she  had  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death. 
You  remember  how  she  shrank  from  this  visit  to  the  Black- 
stocks,  and  wished  to  be  left  at  home, —  how  she  tried  to 
excuse  herself  from  the  ball,  and  was  even  reluctant  to 
enter  the  ball-room,  while  it  was  being  decorated.  After 
her  objections  had  been  overruled,  she  surrendered  herself 
to  the  inevitable,  and  resigned  herself  to  her  fate.  But  she 
exacted  from  me  a  promise  to  tell  you  of  her  horror  of 
being  buried  at  Liberty  Hill,  feeling  sure  that  her  wishes 
would  be  respected." 

A  frank  conversation  followed,  and  a  painful  one ;  but 
we  all  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Laura  had  felt  the 
approach  of  death  in  every  fibre  of  her  sensitive  being,  and 
saw  its  shadow  deepening  around  her.  And  we  were 
amazed  at  our  own  blindness,  which  saw  in  her,  not  a  pre- 
science of  her  departure,  but  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  to  be 
disregarded  and  crushed  out.  And  so  we  had  led  her  into 
the  arms  of  the  very  death  from  which  she  strove  to  be 
delivered. 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  the  tearful  mother  ;  "  she  might  be 
with  us  now,  had  we  been  less  dull  of  comprehension." 
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"  Why  not  make  a  resting-place  for  our  child  in  the 
garden  ? "  queried  Mr.  Henderson. 

"  In  the  rose-garden,"  I  added ;  "  since  Laura  had  a  great 
love  for  that  spot,  and  the  rose  was  her  favorite  flower.  We 
can  see  the  rose  garden  from  the  veranda,  and  from  all  the 
south  windows ;  flowers  and  fragrance  abide  there  during 
the  long  summer,  and  the  birds  make  it  their  chosen  tr3^st- 
ing-place.  It  will  soon  become  a  cherished  and  hallowed 
spot  to  the  children,  and  they  will  lose  that  dreariness  of 
feeling  they  now  associate  with  a  burial-ground." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  There  were  to  be  no  funeral  ser- 
vices, as  there  was  not  a  clergyman  within  thirty  miles,  and 
our  neighbors  were  •  so  remote  that  not  a  score  of  them 
would  be  present.  The  custom  of  plantation  life  was  to 
bury  the  dead  as  circumstances  demanded,  but  to  postpone 
the  funeral  services  until  a  clergyman  could  be  obtained. 
Then  friends  and  kindred  were  invited,  and  came  in  large 
nmnbers  to  honor  the  departed  by  their  presence.  The 
former  occasion  was  called  the  "  burial,"  —  the  latter,  the 
"  funeral."  I  had  found  in  the  library  an  old  mutilated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  contained  the  burial  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  it,  at  that  moment,  in  my 
pocket.  I  passed  the  book  to  Mr,  Henderson,  saying: 
"  That  beautiful  service  would  be  very  appropriate  for  the 
burial,  if  it  could  be  read  impressively." 

"  Will  you  read  it  ? "  he  immediately  asked.  And 
though  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  it  read  by  Dr. 
Singleton,  or  by  one  of  the  brothers  Blackstock,  I  consented 
to  Mr.  Henderson's  wish. 

It  was  customary  at  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  to  drape 
the  house  of  mourning  heavily  in  black,  but  when  I  pro- 
posed to  substitute  flowers  for  these  sombre  trappings,  the 
change  was  promptly  accepted.      The  dim  cool  drawing- 
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room,  where  lay  in  dreamless  repose  all  that  was  left  on 
earth  of  our  Lanra,  was  beautified  with  flowers  that  blos- 
somed in  vases,  tliat  encircled  the  picture  frames,  and  fes- 
tooned the  window^s.  Tlie  halls,  library,  dining-room,  and 
sitting-room  also  shared  in  the  floral  decorations,  and  the 
heaviness  of  our  hearts  was  lightened  by  these  simple 
tributes  of  affection.  We  folded  within  the  pale  hands  of 
the  dead  girl  delicate  blush  roses — ^  Laura's  .favorite  flower. 
We  placed  them  in  her  dark  hair ;  they  rested  on  her  pulse- 
less bosom,  and  trailed  down  the  folds  of  her  white  robe. 
What  a  glory  of  peace  and  bliss  lay  on  her  marble  face ! 
She  almost  seemed  to  smile  in  our  faces,  as  we  bedecked  her 
with  flowers  as  if  for  her  bridal. 

As  the  sun  was  slowly  westering,  we  gathered  in  the 
drawing-room  for  the  "  burial."  I  read  from  the  service 
book  of  the  English  Church,  as  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  then,  at  Mr.  Henderson's  suggestion,  we  all 
united  in  singing  the  evening  hymn,,  the  last  verse  of  which 
was  rendered  by  the  children  with  fervor  and  feeling : 

"Soon  for  me  the  light  of  day 
Will  forever  fade  away  ; 
Then  from  sin,  from  sorrow  free, 
Take  me,  Lord,  to  dwell  with  thee." 

With  the  metrical  prayer  still  trembling  on  our  lips,  we 
followed  the  sleeping  Laura  out  into  the  fading  sunlight, 
and  bore  her  to  the  very  heart  of  the  rose  garden,  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  thousands  of  flowers.  A  resting-place 
had  been  hollowed  there,  so  carpeted  and  lined  with  roses 
that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  grave.  On  one  side  were 
ranged  the  house  servants,  Aunt  Aggy,  in  snowy  turban 
and  with  a  sorrowful  face,  at  the  head.  She  had  beo^o-ed 
that  they  might  take  "jess  one  mo'  look  on  Mis'  Lorry, 
befo'  she  started  fo'  hebben."     The  servants,  with  passion- 
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ate  demonstrations  of  grief,  defiled   slowly  past  the  open 

casket,  awed  by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  death,  and  with 

sobs  returned  to  their  houses. 

The   sun   dropped    behind   the 

horizon  as  we  knelt  beside  the 

bier,  and  said  our  "  good-byes" 

with    kisses    and    tears,   that 

rained  on  the  face  of  the  un 

conscious  sleeper.      The   coffin 

was    gently    lowered    into    its 

flowery  bed,   and   we  strewed 

roses  upon  it  until  it  was  hidden 


from  sight.     Then 

we    returned    t  o 

the   house,   out   of   which   had   gone 

forever   a    breathing,   living,    loving 

presence. 

Gone  where  ?  That  was  now  the 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
parents  and  children,  —  the  interrog- 
atory propounded  whenever  there 
came  a  pause  in  the  occupations  of 
the  household,  that  gave  time  for  thought.  The  monot- 
onous life  of  the  plantation  afforded  no  diversion  from  this 
problem  of  the  ages,  which  pressed  upon  us  with  awful 
mystery.     Hitherto  all-  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  the  house- 
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hold  had  concerned  earthly  life,  and  small  account  was 
taken  of  any  other.  But  a  break  had  been  made  in  the 
ranks,  a  halt  in  the  march,  and  one  had  vanished.  Laura 
had  gone.     Gone  where  ? 

Of  all  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  Dick  seemed 
more  burdened  with  tender  inquiry  than  the  others;  his 
face  grew  haggard  with  baffled  thought.  I  had  continued 
my  early  morning  walks,  starting  out  just  after  daybreak, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  pomp  of  the  morning  sunrise. 
Heretofore  my  tramps  had  been  unshared,  but  now  Dick 
surprised  me  again  and  again  by  proposing  himself  as  my 
companion,  in  such  a  beseeching  manner  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  refuse  him,  and,  when  we  were  alone  together,  the 
solemn  quest  of  his  young  soul  found  expression  in  words. 

"Where  do  you  think  Sist'  Laura  is  now?  Do  you 
s'pose  she  wants  to  see  us,  as  we  want  to  see  her?  Do  you 
think  she  likes  where  she  is,  away  from  us,  among  strang- 
ers ?  Oh,  if  we  could  send  her  a  letter,  or  a  message,  by 
somebody  that's  gwine  where  she  is  !  I'm  afraid  that  if  we 
live  here  a  good  many  years,  she  will  alter  so  that  we  can 
never  find  her  again !     Where  do  you  s'pose  she  is  ? " 

More  serious  and  perplexing  were  the  problems  pro- 
posed by  his  father.  The  children  did  not  doubt  that  their 
sister  was  living  somewhere,  but  Mr.  Henderson  questioned 
whether  his  child  had  survived  death,  or  was  living  at  all. 
He  was  a  "free-thinker,"  in  the  parlance  of  that  day,  and 
his  wife  had  tacitly  accepted  his  views  without  investiga- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death.  To  him  all  life  was  but  the  result  of 
chemical  agents,  and  when  these  were  worn  out,  dis- 
arranged, or  displaced,  so  that  they  ceased  to  act,  life 
ceased.  Reason,  will,  imagination,  hope,  thought,  love  — 
all   the  qualities  w^hich  in   combination  we  call   the  soul, 
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were,  to  him,  but  chemical  results.  And  death  was  the 
exhaustion  of  chemical  factors  that  had  generated  reason 
and  thought,  imagination  and  love.  As  a  college  boy  he- 
had  sung  with  his  chums,  his  cigar  between  his  fingers : 

"My  cigar  falls  to  ashes, 
Then  another  do  I  take  ; 
But  man,  when  he  falls. 
Is  never  to  awake." 

And  this  doggerel  was  metamorphosed  into  mature  con- 
victions when  he  came  to  man's  estate.  Charming  and 
gracious,  he  was  yet  a  civUized  pagan,  who  shamed  many  a 
professing  Christian  by  the  moral  beauty  of  his  life.  Now 
he  wished  to  be  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  soul's  existence 
after  death,  and  he  searched  his  library  to  find  proofs  of  the 
life  immortal.  He  re-read  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Rousseau,  Yoltaire,  and  other  writers  of  that  school,  but 
declared  that  the  only  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality in  his  possession  that  was  worth  a  moment's  consider- 
ation, was  that  made  by  Plato,  the  immortal  G-reek. 

Our  discussions  on  the  subject  were  endless.  When  Mr. 
Henderson  asked  my  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is 
a  life  beyond  the  grave,  I  gave  them ;  but  only  to  hear  him 
ruthlessly  dissect  them,  and  declare  them  untenable.  At 
that  time,  I  held  unquestioningly  to  the  faith  in  which  I  was 
reared,  that  the  soul  survives  death,  and  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  polemic  discussion,  nor  had  I  ever  before  heard  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  assailed.  But,  though  routed  in 
every  discussion  with  him,  I  was  not  driven  from  my 
anchorage,  but  was  still  confident  that  death  is  only  a  cir- 
cumstance in  a  life  that  will  never  end,  and  so  assured  my 
skeptical  opponent.  Tlie  awful  conflict  with  doubt  which 
assails  those  who  think,  and  who  suffer  from  bereavement, 
came  to  me  later  in  life. 
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Mrs.  Henderson  was  spared  this  painful  experience.  She 
had  assented  to  her  husband's  unbelief,  without  investi- 
gation. But  now,  with  a  sad  sense  of  loss,  she  gravitated 
instinctively  to  tlie  conviction  that  Laura  still  lived  some- 
where, beyond  her  ken.  When  it  was  suggested  that  her  life 
miglit  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  had  been  here,  that  it 
might  yield  her  satisfactions  denied  on  the  earth,  and  that 
sometime,  somewhere,  mother  and  daughter  might  meet 
again,  Mrs.  Henderson  stopped  not  to  reason  about  it,  but  like 
most  pe,ople,  clutched  at  the  hope  like  a  drowning  person. 

She  soothed  her  heart,  and,  perhaps,  her  conscience,  by 
shrining  all  Laura's  possessions  in  her  room,  kept  always  in 
spotless  order,  and  glorified  by  fresh  flowers  all  through 
the  year.  It  became  her  retreat,  where  she  spent  many  a 
solitary  hour,  emerging  thence  sometimes  with  a  tearful 
face,  and  sometimes  with  a  look  of  radiance.  Every  day 
found  her  at  her  easel,  painting  a  portrait  of  Laura  from 
memory.  Daguerre  had  not  then  discovered  the  process 
of  taking  portraits  by  the  sunlight,  which  has  since  been 
developed  into  modern  photography.  The  only  picture  of 
Laura  in  the  family  was  a  silhouette,  cut  by  a  traveling 
artist,  which  gave  a  very  good  impression  of  her  side  face. 
"With  this,  aided  by  memory,  and  our  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms, she  wrought  patiently,  inspired  by  hitherto  unknown 
emotions.  A  most  excellent  portrait  of  Laura  was  the 
result,  somewhat  idealized,  but  a  source  of  ineffable  comfort 
to  the  household.  It  became  to  the  family  what  the  picture 
of  the  Madonna  is  to  the  Catholic  devotee  —  a  veritable 
shrine  of  worship. 

What  a  transformation  death  effects!  Living,  Laura's 
personality  had  but  slightly  influenced  the  household  which 
had  loved,  criticised,  reproved,  and  worried  over  her.  Re- 
moved by  death,  the\^  had  followed  her  trackless  path,  eager 
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to  know  the  secret  of  the  unseen  world  into  which  she  had 
vanished.  The  failings  and  foibles  she  had  shown  wheiL 
with  her  kindred  were  forgotten  by  them. ;  they  had  melted 
away  as  at  the  touch  of  fire.  Instead,  they  magnified  her 
excellences,  expatiated  on  her  virtues,  and  glorified  her  as 
the  translated  member  of  the  family,  who  had  preceded  them 
into  the  heavens,  whither  they  would  never  fear  to  follow 
her.  There  was  nothing  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  Hender- 
son family  from  this  sad  epoch  in  their  lives.  Like  life  on 
the  prairie  farm,  plantation  life  is  a  ceaseless  iteration,  and  an 
unvarying,  unending  monotony. 

It  was  evident  that  school  duties  must  be  resumed  before 
the  close  of  the  summer  vacation.  Occupation  for  the  young 
people  had  become  a  necessity.  And  so  one  beautiful  day 
near  the  end  of  July,  we  assembled  once  more  in  the  school- 
room. It  had  been  converted  by  the  children  into  a  little 
greenery ;  flowers  bloomed  everywhere ;  even  the  rough 
rafters  overhead  were  hidden  by  graceful  wreaths  of  moss 
which  Peter  had  brought  from  the  swamp.  The  broad  fire- 
■place  was  banked  up  with  roses,  tier  upon  tier,  until  they 
met  the  festoons  of  vines  depending  from  the  mantel-shelf. 
After  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  in  unison,  Mary 
began  the  morning  exercises  by  repeating  a  verse  from  the 
New  Testament :  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  The  other  children  followed  with  a 
sentence  of  prose,  a  verse  of  poetry,  or  a  scripture  text,  little 
Lily  closing  with  the  lines  which  had  been  taught  her,  but 
which  were  beyond  her  comprehension : 

"'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

With  the  re-opening  of  school  a  happier,  healthier  spirit 
took  possession  of  us  all.     Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
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manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  the  children's  studies,  who 
were  encouraged  to  talk  of  the  books  they  read,  the  prob- 
lems they  solved,  the  tasks  they  had  mastered,  and  of  all  the 
small  ambitions  they  cherished.  Satisfactory  progress  was 
made  by  all  of  them  except  Dick  ;  he  was  the  only  laggard. 
He  read  bunglingly,  spelled  abominably,  his  grammar  was 
execrable,  he  was  in  despair  over  the  multiplication  table, 
and  Latin  grammar  was  a  veritable  "  slough  of  despond  "  to 
him.  I  was  compelled  to  teach  him  how  to  study,  and  to 
assist  him  in  learning  his  lessons.  We  worked  together 
a  week  over  the  declension  of  penna,  in  "  Latin  for  Begin- 
ners," before  he  conquered  it ;  and  straightway  he  forgot  it, 
in  much  less  time  than  he  had  taken  to  learn  it.  Mr. 
Henderson  wished  his  son  fitted  for  Yale  College,  but  I  had 
grave  fears  that  old  age  would  overtake  the  boy  before  he 
was  ready  for  admission. 

"  What's  the  use  o'  studyin'  Latin  ?  Does  anybody  talk 
Latin  now-a-days  ? " 

"  Ko,  it  is  a  dead  language,"  I  replied. 

"  Aint  there  enough  livin'  things  to  study  without  both- 
erin'  'bout  dead  ones  ?  I  don't  want  to  go  to  college  !  I'm 
gwine  to  be  a  planter,  I  tell  you  ;  an'  what's  penna,  pennce, 
pennmn  got  to  do  with  raisin'  tobacker  ?  I  wish  the  fellers 
that  writ  these  misa'ble  grammars  had  to  eat  'em ! " 

"  But  Dick,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  your 
father,  if  you  don't  go  to  college.  He  wants  you  to  go  into 
political  life  some  day,  and  he  hopes,  before  he  dies,  to  see 
you  enter  Congress." 

"  Enter  Congress  !  "  shouted  Dick,  with  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head.  "  What,  be  like  them  fellers  that  was  to  the 
Blackstock's  dinner  at  '  The  Oaks,'  an'  got  tipsy,  an'  cussed, 
an'  drove  you  away  from  the  table  ?  Humph  !  I  reckon  he'll 
be  disappointed  then,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 
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"  What  AYonlcl  you  like  to  stud}^,  Dick  ? "  I  asked,  "  if  you 
could  make  your  choice." 

"I'd  like  to  learn  about  things  out-doors,  —  the  trees  an' 
how  they  grow,  an'  w^iat  kind  of  earth  is  best  for  'era, —  the 
rocks,  an'  what  makes  'em, —  an'  how  the  world  was  made, — 
an'  'bout  birds  an'  fishes,  an'  ever3^hin'  out-doors.  I'd  like 
to  study  more  about  that,  an'  I  mean  to.  I  s'pose  I'm  a 
dunce,  but  I  don't  like  books.  Oh !  I  hate  them  poetry 
books !  I'd  throw  every  one  of  'em  into  the  river,  if  I  could 
have  my  w^ay.  An'  Latin  grammar !  Oh,  dear  me  !  it  will 
be  the  death  of  me  I  know  !  " 

I  began  to  wonder  if  we  were  taking  the  right  course 
with  Dick.  He  was  a  very  bright  boy  in  certain  directions, 
I  remembered  George  Combe,  author  of  "  The  Constitution  of 
Man,"  the  Scotch  jDhilosopher,  whose  lectures  I  had  attended 
in  Boston,  and  who  told  his  audience  "  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  mathematics."  While  taking  high  rank  in  psy- 
chology, or  "  mental  philosojjhy,"  as  it  was  then  called,  if  he 
gave  a  salesman  a  dollar  in  payment  for  thirtj^-seven  cents' 
worth  of  goods,  he  could  never  tell  if  the  right  change  had 
been  returned  to  him.  "  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
added  with  emphasis,  "  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  learn 
the  multiplication  table !  "  Perhaps  Dick  was  one  of  these 
exceptional  boys.  He  was  my  problem,  to  be  studied  and 
solved,—  and  I  must  consult  with  his  father. 

The  arrival  of  unexpected  guests  on  the  plantation  was 
a  very  unusual  event,  and  always  caused  excitement.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  early  fall,  just  at  the  close  of  a  morning 
session  of  school,  we  saw  riding  up  the  avenue  a  very 
ordinary -looking  man,  who,  as  he  passed  us  lifted  his  hat, 
and  then,  as  if  on  familiar  terms  with  the  house,  sought  ad- 
mission at  the  side  door,  we  were  consumed  with  curiosity 
to  know  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  errand. 
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"  He  isn't  a  gentleman,  anyway,"  said  Mary,  after  study- 
ing him  until  he  had  disappeared  within  the  house,  "  and  so 
hasn't  come  a  visiting.  I  reckon  he's  come  on  some  business 
with  Pa." 

"  I  reckon  he's  a  slave-trader,"  said  Dick  ;  "  an'  that  he's 
come  to  buy  some  of  Pa's  ban's  ;  he  looks  like  one." 

"  Do  all  slave-traders  look  alike  ? "  inquired  Mary. 

"  All  that  I've  ever  seen,  do. 
They're  all  long  and  gawky,  an'  have 
no  hair  on  top  o'  their  heads ;  an' 
they  all  squint  or  are  cross-eyed  ;  an' 
they're  all  bow-legged,  or  limp ;  an' 
they  all  spit  in  the  fire,  an'  they've 
all  had  the  small-pox,  an'  they  all  look 
jess  like  this  fellar." 

We  all  laughed  at  Dick's  graphic 
description. 

"  Pray,  how  many  slave-traders 
have  you  seen,  in  the  course  of  your 
not  very  long  life  1 "  I  asked. 

"  There's  been  two  here  afore,  an' 
there  was  one   down  to   The   Oaks, 
when  we  were   there.     Jim   an'  me 
talked  with  'im.     An'  once  when  me 
an'  Pa  went  to  Boydton,  I  saw  half  a 
dozen  of  'era,  an'   talked  with  'em  ;  the  ill-favored  slave- 
they're   mighty   mean    ornary   men, 
slave  traders  are.     They  all  look  jess 
like  this  fellar,  an'  wear  jess  such  baggy,  butte'nut  breeches, 
that  don't  fit  'em.     I  can  tell  if  this  fellar's  a  slave-trader, 
quick  as  wink,  when  I  hear  'im  talk." 

At  the  dinner-table  we  met  the  ill-favored  man,  who 
answered  Dick's  description  perfectly.     Mr.  Henderson  pre- 
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sented  us  to  him  with  indifferent  and  somewhat  scant  court- 
esy, Avhich  cooled  our  manner  toward  him.  He  seemed 
unconscious  of  our  frigidity,  and  made  himself  at  home  with 
perfect  sang  froid,  launching  out  into  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Henderson,  as  if  she  were  an  old  acquaintance,  address- 
ing her  as  "  Missis,"  after  the  negro  fashion.  He  compli- 
mented her  on  the  beauty  of  her  home  and  its  surroundings, 
and  reckoned  that  she  "  must  have  an  oncommon  likely  lot 
o'  house  niggahs  t'  keep  things  so  ship-shape."  And  then, 
with  a  sweeping  glance  around  the  table,  which  he  intended 
should  express  admiration,  he  "  'lowed  that  Missis  had  the 
peartest  brood  o'  young  'uns  of  any  woman  in  ole  Yir- 
ginny." 

Down  went  Mrs.  Henderson's  knife  and  fork,  up  went 
her  head  in  air,  and,  with  elevated  ej^ebrows  and  clouded 
face,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a  duch- 
ess, withdrew  from  the  room.  Mary,  with  tip-tilted  nose, 
and  flushed  and  angry  face,  followed  her.  Dick  seemed 
immensely  amused,  and,  lowering  his  head  to  his  plate,  in- 
dulged in  a  series  of  unmistakable  snickers,  which  so 
encougaged  the  younger  children  that  they  laid  back  their 
heads,  and  laughed  immoderately.  As  for  our  guest,  he 
seemed  bewildered,  and  looked  from  one  to  another  in  aston- 
ishment, evidently  puzzled  by  the  commotion  which  had 
followed  his  compliments. 

"  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  our  children  spoken  of 
in  this  fashion,  Mr.  Heath,"  said  Mr.  Henderson  with  dig- 
nity. "  I  must  ask  you  to  be  less  personal  in  your  re- 
marks." 

"  Beg  parding,  sir  !  I'm  not  much  used  t'  women  ;  I'd  no 
idee  Missis  was  so  techy." 

'   Whereat  Dick  snorted  again,  more  amused  than  before, 
and  the  youngsters,  who  thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  fol- 
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ow  the  lead  of  their  elder  l)rother,  again  roared  with  laugh- 
ter. Jenny,  who  was  prone  to  follow  her  sister  Mary's 
example  in  all  things,  now  thought  it  time  to  make  her 
exit  from  the  room,  which  she  acccomplished  with  many 
tossings  of  the  head,  and  a  prodigious  banging  of  the  door. 
Mr.  Henderson  rang  for  Aunt  Aggy  to  take  Jim  and  Lily  in 
charge,  and  then,  turning  to  his  strange  guest,  said  : 

"  You  seem  to  be  an  observing  man,  Mr.  Heath.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  crops  ?  Is  there  likely  to  be  an  average 
yield  of  tobacco  and  corn  this  year  1 " 

Diverted  from  the  dangerous  business  of  discussing  the 
house-keeping  and  the  family,  Mr.  Heath  succeeded  more 
satisfactorily.  He  gave  his  estimates  of  the  crops  quite 
clearly,  and  his  reasons  for  his  opinions,  and  then  digressed 
easily  to  the  "  raisin'  of  niggahs,"  and  their  value  in  the 
market,  concerning  which  subject  he  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge. 

"  There's  plenty  o'  eight  or  nine-hundred-dollar  niggahs 
in  the  market,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
"  but  the  mischief  is  thar's  few  buyers.  The  demand  is  for 
a  higher  grade,  an'  I  can  sell  a  dozen  eighteen-hundred-dollar 
niggahs,  whar  I  can't  work  off  one  at  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
It's  curus,"  he  continued,  warming  to  his  subject,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  his  chin  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  "  what  airs  these  high-priced  niggahs  take  on.  '  I  ain't 
none  o'  yer  cheap  niggahs,'  said  one  o'  these  fellers  to  me 
the  other  day,  at  an  auction ;  '  Massa  had  to  pay  nineteen 
hundred  for  me,  an'  dat  ain't  a  cent  mo'  nor  I'm  worf.' 
'  Oh,  you  g'  long ! '  said  another  niggah,  standin'  close  by ; 
'  I  fetched  twenty-two  hundred,  an'  Massa  got  me  mighty 
cheap  at  dat.  Ef  I'd  brung  enny  less,  I'd  nebber  showed 
mysel'  agin  enny  whar,  among  folks  ! '" 

Long  before  this  repulsive  talk  came  to  an  end,  I  had 
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settled  the  question  of  this  man's  vocation.  He  was  a  slave- 
trader.  But  what  business  had  he  with  Mr.  Henderson  ?  I 
Avas  certain  that  his  visit  had  been  expected.  My  host  had 
told  me  that  the  sale  of  a  slave  was  his  last  resort  when 
one  was  unmanageable.  Who,  among  the  servants,  were 
under  the  ban  ?     What  new  horror  was  to  be  perpetrated  ? 

As  we  walked  to  the  schoolhouse  after  dinner,  the 
children  criticised  their  guest,  denouncing  him  as  an  im- 
pudent boor,  and  an  ignorant,  ill-bred  fellow. 

"  Pa  ought  to  have  sent  him  to  the  kitchen  to  eat,  and 
not  have  him  brought  to  our  table ! "  said  Mary. 

"  Oh,  sister  Mary,  you  can't  send  a  white  man  to  eat 
with  niggahs ! "  replied  Dick,  as  if  that  were  an  unpardon- 
able offense.  "  What  was  it  he  said  we  were  —  a  peart  set 
o'  young  'uns  ? "  And  he  laughed  heartily  as  he  recalled 
the  compliment. 

"  There's  nothin'  to  laugh  at ! "  said  Mary  ;  "  he  made 
Ma  very  angry.  She  won't  sit  at  table  with  him  again, 
I  can  tell  you,  the  ignorant,  ill-bred  fellow !  I  wonder  what 
he's  here  for  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  it's  jess  as  I  told  you ;  he's  a  slave- 
trader.  Pa's  gwine  to  sell  Aleck  to  'im  ;  he's  undertook  to 
run  away  again  since  the  Mill  burnt.  Pa's  got  to  sell  'im  or 
lose  'im." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  ;  "  Pa's  been  going  to  sell  him  for 
some  time ;  he  keeps  the  whole  place  in  a  row  with  his  con- 
tinual attempts  to  run  away.     It's  best  that  he  should  go." 

Could  these  children  be  expected  to  think  or  reason 
otherwise,  reared  as  they  had  been  ?  "  How  long  is  Mr. 
Heath  going  to  stay  ? "  I  inquired  of  Dick,  for  I  had  resolved 
to  spare  myself  the  suffering  of  witnessing  the  enforced 
exodus  of  any  of  these  poor  black  people  from  their  homes 
and  families,  in  the  clutch  of  a  merciless  slave-trader. 
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"  I  heard  Pa  say  that  he  was  gwine  t'morrer  mornin' 
before  breakfast,"  said  Dick. 

This  information  was  confirmed  at  supper,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  vainly  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  resume 
her  place  at  table,  assuring  her  that  this  would  be  Mr. 
Heath's  last  appearance,  as  he  was  to  leave  early  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

So  the  next  day,  soon  after  daybreak,  I  let  myself  noise- 
lessly out  by  the  front  door,  and  walked  briskly  down  to 
the  river,  and  thence  to  "  High  Rock."  It  was  the  first  of 
October,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  beauty.  A  mist  hung  in 
the  air  which  the  sun  soon  smote  with  his  scimitar  of  light, 
scattering  it  hither  and  yon,  until  it  vanished  and  was  gone. 
The  birds  still  sang  in  the  trees,  and  the  woods  were  thickly 
tenanted  with  these  feathered  vocalists.  They  were  flying 
about  in  flocks  and  families,  lightly  skimming  the  earth,  and 
wheeUng  in  countless  aerial  evolutions,  evidently  putting 
themselves  in  training  for  their  long  journey  through  the 
trackless  air  to  their  winter  homes. 

How  serenely  the  bright  blae  sky  arched  above  me! 
How  placidly  lay  the  almost  motionless  river,  on  the  surface 
of  which  not  a  ripple  was  visible !  How  calmly  slept  the 
valley,  checkered  with  gold  and  green,  as  the  sunlight  was 
filtered  upon  it  through  the  intervening  foliage !  Every 
living,  as  well  as  inanimate  thing,  seemed  glad  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beautiful  day,  and  I  felt  all  care,  weariness, 
and  corroding  anxiety  roll  from  me,  as  did  the  burden  from 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim  when  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I, 
too,  caught  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  joined  in  the  universal 
worship  of  I*^ature. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADER'S  PURCHASE  — A  SLAVE  GANG  BOUND 
FOR  THE  SOUTH  — DISTRESSING  SCENES  AT  PARTING  — 
"  WE'LL  SHUCK  DIS  CAWN  BEFO'  WE  GO  !  " 

Our  Repulsive  Visitor —  "  Buckets  of  Honey"  — A  Perplexed  Pupil  — 
An  Undercurrent  of  Thought  —  What  about  the  Slave-Trader  ?— The 
Fearful  Forebodings — "  Dat  Pickaninny  dun  deadi"  —  The  Story 
of  the  Sale  out  at  last  —  The  Slave-Trader  Buys  Aleck,  Mary 
Harris,  and  Patsy  —  A  Slave  Mother's  Agony  —  The  Institution  of 
Slavery  —  Dick's  Chamber  of  Reptiles  —  An  Embryo  Naturalist  — 
"We'll  have  that  Boy  in  Yale  yet!"  —  A  Negro  "Corn-Shucking'.' 
Party  —  A  Mighty  Feast  of  Coon-stew,  Corn  Pones,  and  Sweet 
Potatoes  —  Happy  Negroes— Dusky  Faces  and  Melodious  Voices  — 
A  Husking  Contest  by  Torchlight  —  A  Supper  Fit  for  the  Gods  — 
Negro  Songs —  "We'll  Shuck  dis  Cawn  befo'  we  go  !"  —  "An'  we'll 
meet  again  in  de  Mawnin'  ! " 

1EETURNED  to  the  house  just  as  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  and  noted  immediately  the  absence 
of  our  repulsive  visitor,  while  detecting  no  discordant  feel- 
ings on.  the  faces  of  the  group  before  me. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  tramping  with  Aurora, 
this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "and  had  drank  the 
nectar  of  the  gods  with  her,  from  brimming  flower  cups. 
But  that  is  such  an  unsubstantial  beverage,  that  if  Mrs. 
Henderson  will  send  you  a  large  cup  of  coffee  and  cream, 
I  will  complement  it  from  my  end  of  the  table,  with  bacon 
and  eggs  and  corn  batter-cake.  We  will  do  better  by  you 
than  Aurora  has  done." 

My  three  hours'  tramp  had  given  me  an  appetite,  and  I 
did  justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast  which  was  set  before 

me,  joining  in  the  general  merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the 
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morning.  As  usual,  the  children  kept  up  a  rattling  fire  of 
mild  disputation,  and  Dick,  according  to  custom,  was  the 
target  for  all  their  sharp  shooting.  But  he  kept  his  temper 
admirably,  even  under  Mary's  merciless  fire,  and  gave  her 
shot  for  shot. 

"  I'm  gwine  with  Pete  an'  Allen,  Pa,  this  evenin',"  said 
Dick,  carelessly,  as  we  were  leaving  the  breakfast-room,  "an' 
I  reckon  we  shan't  be  home  till  late." 

"  Going  where,  my  son  ? " 

"  To  see  'em  cut  down  a  bee  tree  that  they've  found  in 
the  woods,  back  o'  Liberty  Hill.  They  'spect  to  git  buckets 
an'  buckets  of  honey,  for  there's  a  mighty  big  hive  of  wild 
bees  there;  they've  been  watchin'  out  for  'em  for  a  long 
time." 

A  simultaneous  protest  from  his  elders,  myself  included, 
was  immediately  entered  against  Dick's  joining  in  this 
adventure. 

"You'll  get  more  than  you  bargain  for  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  sort,"  said  his  father.  "  Bees  have  sense  and 
grit,  and  don't  allow  themselves  to  be  dispossessed  of  their 
store  of  summer  sweets,  without  making  a  fight  for  their 
property.  If  you  should  go  with  the  boys  you  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  kept  in  bed  for  a  week,  under  Aunt  Aggy's 
nursing,  so  disfigured  with  bee  stings  that  your  own  mother 
would  not  recognize  you." 

"  In  bed  for  a  week ! "  echoed  Mary.  "  How  can  you 
say  that  to  Dick,  Pa !  Don't  you  know  that  the  prospect  of 
a  week  in  bed  will  make  that  lazy  boy  crazy  to  go  a  bee- 
hunting  to-night  ? " 

The  boy  shot  a  reproachful  glance  at  his  sister,  but  she 
rattled  on. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Pa,  that  he'd  get  rid  of  Latin  gram- 
mar for  a  week,  if  he  were  in  bed  all  that  time "(     I  believe 
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Dick  would  consent  to  have  bees  sting  him  every  day  of  his 
life,  if  that  would  rid  him  of  his  Latin.  I  declare !  I'm  so 
tired  of  his  penna,  pennce,  pennaTn,  and  his  amo,  amas,  amat, 
that  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  deaf  as  a  post,  and  could  only 
hear  through  a  trumpet  like  old  Mrs.  Wylie." 

"  I  only  wish  you  had  to  learn  it,  that's  all.  I  don't 
wish  you  anything  worse  than  that !  "  said  Dick  ruefully. 

"  If  I  had  it  to  learn,  I  would  learn  it !  "  said  Mary.  "  I 
wouldn't  be  such  a  dunce  as  to  be  stumped  by  it  I  " 

"  Well,  I'm  jess  such  a  dunce  that  I  canH  learn  it,  nor 

nothin'   else.     My  Latin  don't  mean  nothin',  neither,  any 

more  than, 

Onetum,  twotum,  threetum,  thrum, 
Whiskum,  whaskum,  diddledee  dum  ! " 

There  ain't  no  use  in  learnin'  such  gibberish ;  an'  if  I'm 
kept  studyin'  it  till  I'm  a  gray-headed  old  man,  I  never  shall 
learn  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  be  done  with  Dick,  Pa  !  " 
said  Mary,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety.  "  He  don't  learn  any- 
thing at  all  at  the  schoolhouse." 

■  "  Oh,  shut  up  now,  sist'  Mary !  There's  no  sense  of 
your  makin'  it  out  worse  than  't  is.  I  learn  a  heap  ev'ry  day 
from  talks,  an'  walks,  an'  readin's.  One  reason  why  I  want 
to  go  down  to  this  bee-tree  choppin'  to-night,  is  that  I  may 
learn  somethin'  more  about  bees.  They're  mighty  queer 
things,  bees  are.  They've  very  cur'ous  ways ;  but  I  can't 
learn  nothin'  from  the  books  they  make  to  study  out  of. 
I'd  like  to  wring  the  necks  of  them  fellers  that  make  the 
books." 

"We  all  laughed  at  the  amiable  desire  of  the  perplexed 
lad,  and  then  Mary  got  in  a  closing  word. 

"  Dick  ain't  a  fool.  Pa !  but  he  can't  learn  in  school. 
What's  the  matter  with  him  '{ " 
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'•  Will  you  sliet  your  mouth,  sist'  Mary?"  replied  Dick. 
''  I  tell  you  I  do  learn  in  school,  from  my  teacher,  but  not 
from  books." 

"  My  daughter,  has  any  one  charged  your  brother  with 
being  a  fool  ?  "  said  Mr.  Henderson  seriously.  "  I  think  you 
might  improve  your  speech  by  taking  a  lesson  or  two  from 
Mr.  Heath,  whose  effusive  compliments  cost  you  the  loss  of 
a  dinner,  yesterday.  My  son,  we  will  send  at  once  for 
books,  which  will  give  you  more  information  about  bees  than 
you  would  gather  from  a  hundred  such  adventures  as  you 
propose.  You  shall  study  Natural  History  thoroughly,  and 
I  ain  sure  you  will  like  that." 

"  And  I  Avill  study  it  with  jou,  Dick,"  I  added,  "  and  we 
will  take  the  books  to  the  fields,  and  woods,  and  swamps, 
where  the  bees,  caterpillars,  butterflies,  -and  all  kinds  of 
insects  live  ;  and  we  will  learn  about  them  from  observation, 
guided  by  the  books." 

"Only  peg  away  a  little  longer  at  your  Latin,  my  boy; 
don't  give  it  up  yet,  and  don't  be  discouraged  !  I  believe 
you'll  conquer  by  and  by  !  "  And  Mr.  Henderson  smiled 
tenderly  down  into  the  lad's  face. 

All  through  the  breakfast  and  its  chatter,  and  during-  the 
conversation  that  followed,  an  under-current  of  thought  had 
occupied  my  mind.  "What  about  Aleck,  and  any  other 
"  incorrigible  "  servants  ?  Whom  had  Heath  bought  to  add 
to  his  slave  gang  bound  for  the  Southern  market  ?  Had  a 
tragedy  been  so  quietly  enacted  on  the  plantation  that  morn- 
ing, that  it  had  even  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  children  ? 
I  hoped  I  should  never  know,  and  I  carefully  abstained  from 
any  allusion  to  the  visit  of  the  slave-trader,  not  venturing  to 
ask  a  question  that  might  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  his 
errand.  And  yet  the  inquiry  sounded  through  my  brain, 
"  What  about  Aleck,  and  the  other  '  incorrigible  servants  ? '  " 
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About  a  fortnight  later  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Hender- 
son, when  Aunt  Aggy  entered  the  room  to  consult  with  her 
mistress  regarding  some  work  on  hand.  She  was  superin- 
tending the  manufacture  of  servants'  clothes  which  were  to 
be  distributed  at  Christmas.  Her  business  concluded,  she 
turned  to  Mrs.  Henderson  with  a  contraction  of  the  brow, 
which  was  an  indication  that  she  was  puzzled,  or  troubled, 
or  both,  and  said  : 

"  What  in  de  worl'  'm  I  gwine  t'  do  wi'  dat  pickaninny  o' 
Mary  Harris  ?  I'se  'fraid  't  will  die,  it's  so  sick ;  an'  't  won't 
eat  nuffin'  't  all." 

"  Some  of  the  women  that  have  nursing  babies  must  put 
it  to  the  breast ;  that  will  save  it,  and  nothing  else  will,"  was 
her  mistress'  reply. 

"  But  dey  jess  won't,  none  of  'em,"  said  Aunt  Aggy, 
"dey's  dat  mad  wi'  de  chile's  mudder  dey'd  rudder  dat 
pickaninny  'd  die  dan  not.     Dey's  mighty  obstropolous." 

"Who's  got  a  young  one,  the  age  of  Mary  Harris' 
baby?" 

"  Jenny  Walker  has,  an'  so's  Tenny,  an'  Hepsy." 

"  You  tell  Hepsy  to  take  Mary  Harris'  baby,  and  nurse 
it  till  it  gets  well.  She's  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
others,  and  has  less  to  do.  If  she  disobeys,  I'll  send  her 
down  to  Bryson,  and  see  if  a  flogging  won't  help  her  down 
from  her  high  horse.  You  tell  her  what  I  say,  and  see  that 
this  thing  is  done,  Aggy." 

I  knew  that  Mary  Harris,  so  called  to  distinguish  her 
from  other  Marys  on  the  plantation,  was  a  very  troublesome 
person,  with  very  undesirable  traits  of  character;  but  the 
fear  of  penetrating  to  a  tragic  story  sealed  my  lips,  and  I 
asked  no  questions.  One  morning,  however,  a  few  days 
later,  while  Aunt  Aggy  was  busying  herself  in  my  room, 
she  turned  abruptly  to  me,  and  said : 
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"  You  'member  Mary  Harris'  baby  dat  was  so  sick,  dat  I 
toF  Missus  'bout  ?  well,  dat  pickaninny's  dun  dead.  I  'spected 
't  would  die  w'en  its  mammy  went  off,  fo'  'twas  a  sickly  chile." 

"  "Went  otf  !  Why,  where  has  Mary  Harris  gone !  "  I 
inquired. 

"  Bress  youah  soul,  honey !  didn't  you  know  Mas'r  James 
sold  Mary  Harris  to  de  trader  dat  Missus  wouldn't  eat 
with  ?  He  wouldn't  buy  de  chile,  an'  o'  course  Mas'r  James 
wouldn't  gib  it  t'm  fo'  nulRn',  an'  so  'twas  leff ;  an'  it's 
dead  now." 

My  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  I  could  neither 
see  nor  hear. 

"  Why  was  Mary  Harris  sold.  Aunt  Aggy  ? " 

"  Oh ,  she  was  a  triflin',  no  'count  niggah,  makin'  a  fuss 
eberywhar.  She  wouldn't  nebber  stay  wi'  no  husban'  long, 
but  was  allers  gittin'  some  o'  de  oder  women's  husban's 
away  ;  an  den  dere  was  a  light  'mong  de  folks,  an'  dere 
heads  got  broke,  an'  de  work  was  put  back.  Mas'r  James 
gib  her  plenty  warnin's,  but  she  nebber  larnt  no  sense." 

"  Did  she  feel  badly  about  leaving  her  baby  ? " 

"  Oh,  Miss,  she  jess  took  on  orful.  'Pears  like  she  cared 
mo'  fo'  dis  yere  sick  baby  dan  fo'  all  her  oder  chillun,  an' 
any  husban'.  I  t'inks  she  wouldn't  a  made  a  fuss  if  dey'd 
'jess  'lowed  her  t'  take  dat  ar  poor  pickanninny  'long ;  but 
she  screeched  an'  screeched,  when  she  larnt  dat  de  baby  was 
t'  be  leff,  till  dat  trader  had  t'  gag  her,  or  she'd  a  waked  up 
all  de  folks  wid  her  screeches." 

"  Oh,  Aggy,  Aggy !  What  dreadful  things  are  done  on 
this  plantation ! " 

"  Dey  had  heaps  o'  warnin's  from  Mas'r  James,  an'  dey'd 
orter  'haved  better." 

"  Were  any  other  servants  sold,  Aggy  ? " 

"Yes;  Aleck,  dat  harnsome  niggah  down  t'  de  Mill;  yo's 
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seen  'im.     He's  run  away  heaps  o'  times,  an'  got  cotched 
eb'iy  time;   an'  Mas'r  b'lieved  he  was  gittin'  ready  t'  go 

ag'in.  Mas'r  'd 
a  los  'im  ef  he 
hadn't  sold  'im. 
An'  Patsy's 
sold,  too.  She 
was  the  tri- 
flin'est,  an'  de 
mos'  worfless 
niggali  I  eber 
did  see.  I  tol' 
you,  you  'mem- 
ber, how  she 
put  de  clo'es  on 
t'  bile  in  de 
wash-house  wi' 
no  water  in  'em, 
A  mother's  anguish.  <m    Ist    em   ail 

"  She  screeched  and  screeched  when  she  larnt  dat  de  baby  was  to  bum    t'    de    ket- 
beleff." 

tie.  Missis  was 
mighty  glad  t'  have  Patsy  sold,  she  was  dat  worfless! 
Oh,  Miss,  you  don't  know  nuffln'  'bout  de  Souf ! " 

How  clearly  I  realized  that  the  people  at  the  North 
knew  nothing  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  had  heard 
them  defend  it  —  and  depict  it  as  a  humane  organization. 
How  utterly  they  failed  to  comprehend  its  brutalizing  in- 
fluence on  the  finest  characters,  or  dreamed  of  the  outrages 
inflicted  on  the  poor  blacks. 

The  books  on  jSTatural  History,  which  had  been  ordered 
from  Kew  York,  arrived  in  due  time,  and  Dick  was  unspeak- 
ably happy !  His  possession  of  them  marked  an  eiDoch  in 
his  life.     Pie  began  to  study  from  them  at  once,  reading  an 
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hour  or  two  with  me  every  day,  then  reading  by  himself, 
and  afterwards,  book  in  hand,  verifying  the  statements  of 
the  author  by  personal  investigation  of  the  insect  world  in 
woods,  and  fields,  and  swamps.  His  enthusiasm  was  de- 
lightful, and  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  change  in  the 
boy  was  perceptible.  He  seemed  to  have  waked  up,  —  his 
face  had  brightened,  —  there  was  a  new  tone  to  his  voice, 
an  elasticity  to  his  step, —  a  new  life  in  his  whole  bearing. 

He  began  to  make  collections  of  butterflies,  caterpillars, 
moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were 
able  to  learn  something  of  the  process  of  taxidermy,  he 
added  birds  to  his  treasures.  From  this  he  proceeded  to 
colonize  insects  and  reptiles  in  a  shed  near  the  negro  quar- 
ters, that  he  might  watch  their  habits,  and  observe  them 
raise  their  young.  His  father  wishing  him  to  be  better  ac- 
commodated for  his  experiments,  Mrs.  Henderson  put  to  his 
service  a  large  sunny  chamber  in  the  new  addition  to  the 
mansion,  which  had  hitherto  done  duty  as  a  store-room.  It 
soon  became  the  horror  of  the  house,  because  of  the  creep- 
ing, crawling,  slimy,  horny,  many-legged,  web-weaving  char- 
acteristics of  its  tenants.  It  required  some  courage  to  enter, 
and  some  skill  to  steer  safely  through  this  apartment.  One 
was- in  danger  with  every  movement  of  brushing  down  an 
impaled  butterfly,  or  sweeping  away  a  patriarchal  spider, 
web  and  all,  by  the  swish  of  one's  skirt  or  the  waving  of 
one's  fan.  Indeed,  Dick  demanded  that  we  should  divest 
ourselves  of  •  drapery  when  we  visited  him,  and  enter  on  tip- 
toe, under  reefed  sails,  with  limp  skirts  drawn  closely  around 
us,  lest  we  should  make  trouble.  The  embryo  naturalist 
was  developing. 

Better  than  all  else,  in  his  father's  estimation,  he  began 
to  grapple  in  real  earnest  with  his  Latin.  The  complaints 
and  philippics  about  "  a  dead  language  "  ceased.    He  showed 
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genuine  interest  in  translating  the  brief  exercises  in  the 
Latin  Eeacler,  and  soon  mastered  ten  pages  in  the  time  for- 
merly occupied  in  learning  one.  Mr.  Henderson  watched 
his  son  with  ever-increasing  pleasure,  and  seemed  once  more 
like  his  old  self,  before  death  had  cast  its  shadow  over  him. 
Often,  as  he  passed  me,  with  his  face  illuminated,  he  would 
smile  and  say,  "  We'll  have  that  boy  in  Yale  yet ! ''  He  be- 
came Dick's  inseparable  companion;  helped  him  in  his  stud- 
ies, and  shared  his  pursuits.  We  were  compelled  to  banish 
them  both  from  the  schoolroom  on  account  of  their  noisy 
disturbance,  and  from  thence  they  migrated  to  the  music- 
room,  their  high-pitched  voices  and  shouts  of  laughter  float- 
ing down  to  us  from  their  place  of  retreat. 

For  three  or  four  years  Dick  had  importuned  his  father 
to  give  the  servants  a  "corn-shucking"  party.  He  had 
never  been  absolutely  refused,  but  his  petition  was  evaded, 
and  a  decisive  answer  to  the  boy's  request  postponed.  He 
Avas  very  much  attached  to  the  servants,  and  they  gave  him 
a  love  that  was  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  for  their  own 
kith  and  kin.  So,  when  Uncles  Henson  and  Isham,  and 
Aunts  Aggy  and  Phenie  began  again  to  agitate  the  subject 
of  the  "corn-shucking,"  and  to  glowingly  recount  its  de- 
lights, Dick,  realizing  that  a  new  day  had  dawned  in  his 
sky,  half  promised  them  on  the  spot  the  coveted  gratifica- 
tion. 

"  I'll  ask  Pa  about  it.  Mammy,"  he  said  to  Aunt  Aggy, 
"an'  this  time  I  reckon  you'll  git  it." 

And,  sure  enough,  when  he  proffered  his  request  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  granted  instanter,  without  hesitation  or  de- 
bate. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  "tell  Uncle  Henson  to  go 
ahead  with  the  '  corn-shucking,'  and  I'll  furnish  the  supper." 

"  Who  shall  they  invite  ? "  asked  Dick.     "  They  mustn't 
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ask  the  people  on  jilnritations  s(^  fai-  off  hut  what  they  can 
easy  git  homo  before  mornin'." 

"  Let  them  invite  Mr.  Frere's  people,  the  Ashmore's, 
Field's,  Maury's,  and  Walker's,"  said  Mr.  Henderson. 
"  They  are  our  nearest  neighbors,  and  these,  with  our  own 
hands,  will  make  a  big  company." 

Dick  hurried  to  Aunt  Aggy's  with  the  delectable  news. 

"  It's  done ! "  shouted  the  happy  fellow,  as  he  burst  into 
the  cabin,  tossing  up  his  hat.     "  We're  gwine  to  have  the 
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biggest  corn-shuckin'  ever  seen  in  this  county.  Pa  says 
Oncl'  Hen  son  may  invite  the  people  on  these  five  planta- 
tions round  us,  an'  he'll  give  the  supper ;  an'  I  tell  you  it'll 
be  a  boss  supper." 

Old  as  he  was,  Uncle  Henson  jumped  out  of  his  chair 
and  "  cut  the  pigeon  wing."  Aunt  Aggy  pulled  Dick  into 
her  lap,  hugged,  and  kissed,  and  slapped  him  all  at  once, 
shouting  between  whiles,  "  It  takes  you,  Mas'r  Dick ! " 
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Peter  rolled  over,  and  over,  and  over,  like  a  cart  wheel, 
until  he  tumbled  into  a  ditch;  and  Allen,  his  brother,  flew 
as  with  winged  feet  over  the  plantation,  proclaiming  the 
great  news  as  he  ran;  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  whole 
place  was  in  a  ferment. 

Preparations  were  begun  forthwith.  The  da}^  of  the 
"  corn-shucking "  was  appointed,  and  messengers  were  des- 
patched to  the  neighboring  plantations,  bearing  passes  to  go 
and  return,  from  Mr,  Henderson,  with  invitations  from 
Uncle  Henson.  Every  evening,  when  the  working-hours  of 
the  day  were  over,  the  servants  brought  in  the  unhusked 
corn  from  the  fields,  and  heaped  it  around  the  corn  cribs. 
Pitch  pine  knots  were  gathered  in  large  quantities  to 
illuminate  the  festive  occasion,  for  there  was  no  moon,  not 
even  the  thinnest  crescent  of  one,  to  shed  its  silver  light 
upon  the  merry-makers.  This  was  a  great  piece  of  negli- 
gence and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be, 
for  a  round,  full  moon  was  regarded  as  the  veritable  sine 
qxia  non  of  a  "  corn-shucking." 

"  "We'll  show  de  moon  dat  we  kin  git  'long  widout  her," 
said  wise  Uncle  Isham,  sagely  wagging  his  head. 

The  cooking  began  early  in  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
day.  All  the  resources  of  the  "  niggah  kitchen,"  where  the 
meals  of  the  field  hands  were  prepared,  were  duly  monopo- 
lized. All  the  fire-places,  turn-spits,  big  kettles,  boiling-pots, 
and  stew  pans  on  the  place  were  brought  into  requisition.  A 
mighty  log  heap  near  the  "  negro  quarters  "  was  fired  early, 
that  at  the  right  time,  there  might  be  hot  ashes  and  coals 
for  the  baking  of  sweet  potatoes  and  pones  of  corn  bread. 
A  search  had  been  instituted  the  day  before  among  the 
hundreds  of  swine  which  were  never  penned,  but  ran  wild 
until  slaughtering  time,  and  a  large  number  of  lean  young 
porkers,  thought  suitable  for  roasting,  had  been  discovered. 
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Aunt  Aggy  contributed  a  dozen  of  her  fat  geese  for  the 
supper,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  added  the  same  number  of 
turkeys.  Some  of  the  negroes  had  organized  a  successful 
coon  hunt  to  glorify  the  feast,  and  the  savory  odor  of  coon 
stew,  prepared  in  immense  cauldrons  under  Aunt  Aggy's 
direction,  was  wafted  to  our  olfactories  by  every  breeze  that 
stole  into  the  windows. 

A  holiday  from  school  duties  was  announced;  neither 
teaching  nor  studying  were  possible  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  The  children  insisted  that  Aunt  Aggy  and  Uncle 
Henson  should  do  the  honors  as  host  and  hostess  during  the 
evening,  and  be  dressed  as  became  their  position.  The 
wardrobes  of  their  parents  were  overhauled  in  search  of  such 
cast-off  clothing  and  second-hand  finery  as  could  be  utilized, 
and  by  dint  of  much  shortening  and  taking  in  of  coat  and 
trousers,  and  an  equal  amount  of  letting  out  and  taking 
down  of  one  of  their  mother's  dresses,  these  two  valuable 
head  servants  were  so  resplendently  arrayed  by  their 
costumers,  that  they  were  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all 
their  guests.  Aunt  Aggy's  handsome  face  and  figure  were 
well  set  off  by  a  somewhat  passe  brown  silk,  and  her 
towering  turban  and  immaculate  neckerchief  of  sheer 
white  muslin.  But  when  did  she  ever  look  otherwise  than 
queenly  % 

The  evening  sky  was  full  of  stars,  and  the  soft,  warm  air 
blew  lightly  upon  us  as  we  walked  down  the  avenue, 
on  the  look-out  for  the  expected  guests.  Long  before  we 
saw  flieir  dusky  figures,  we  heard  their  melodious  songs 
echoing  and  re-echoing  through  the  woods  as  they  marched 
towards  the  Henderson  plantation.  They  came  in  four 
companies  from  as  many  different  directions,  across  lots,  by 
cart-paths,  and  through  the  forest,  all  entering  upon  our 
field  of  vision  at  one  and  the  same  time,  when  they  saluted 
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and  marclied  together.  They  carried  torches  which  were 
waved  aloft  with  jo3"ous  shouts,  as  they  met ;  and  when 
they  caught  sight  of  hosts  and  hostesses  assembled  around 
the  corn  cribs,  the  whole  place  brilliant  with  blazing  pine 
knots,  their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Shouts  of  recog- 
nition and  welcome  thrilled  the  evening  air,  and  fell  upon 
our  listening  ears. 

The  greetings  and  hand-shakings  over,  the  assembled 
company,  costumed  in  every  variety  of  nondescript  gar 
ment,  with  faces  of  every  shade  of  black,  chocolate,  and 
burnt  umber,  as  diverse  in  aspect  as  were  their  garments  in 
fashion,  seated  themselves  in  groups  around  the  mounds  of 
unhusked  corn.  The  diversity  was  accentuated  by  the  flar- 
ing torches  which  wrought  continual  changes  of  light, 
shade,  and  expression,  reminding  one  of  the  shifting  figures 
and  colors  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Flirting  and  coquetting  pre- 
vailed among  the  dusky  gallants  and  belles,  and  the  jokes  at 
each  other's  expense,  and  the  tricks  employed  to  separate 
lovers,  or  to  bring  the  wrong  couples  into  juxtaposition, 
made  half  the  fun  of  the  evening.  All  the  while  they 
steadily  stripped  the  husks  from  the  magnificent  ears  of 
golden  corn,  tossing  them  into  the  cribs  with  such  dexterous 
fling  and  accurate  aim,  that  not  one  fell  short  of,  or  ex- 
ceeded its  destination.  Some,  who  were  famous  buskers, 
entered  into  competition  with  others  of  like  reputation, 
each  side  seeking  to  outdo  the  other.  Then  the  rivalry 
became  so  exciting  as  to  halt  the  other  workers,  who 
watched  the  contest  with  shouts  and  cheers  and  clapping  of 
hands,  until  Uncle  Henson  ordered  all  to  resume  work,  and 
declared  the  contest  closed.  They  sang  without  cessation 
while  they  worked,  until  the  cribs  were  heaped  and  over- 
flowing, and  all  the  corn  was  husked,  and  then  supper  was 
announced. 
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Solo.  —  "Religion's  like  a  bloomin'  rose. 
Chorus.  —    We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
As  none  but  dem  dat  feels  it  knows. 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
I'll  praise  de  Lawd  till  I  git  frew, 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  gol 
I  was  a  sinner  jess  like  you, 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
But  sing  his  praises!    Bress  de  lamb! 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
Fo'  I  am  saved,  indeed  I  am! 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
Now  Stan'  up  squar'  in  youah  own  shoes, 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go! 
An'  put  no  faith  in  solem'  views, 

We'll  shuck  dis  cawn  befo'  we  go  ! " 

And  so  on  and  on,  from  one  kind  of  doggerel  to  another, 
pious  or  amative,  or  rollicking,  according  to  the  leader. 

Never  was  a  supper  eaten  with  more  zest ;  never  was 
one  eaten  up  cleaner  ;  there  were  only  bones  and  potato 
skins  remaining.  I  had-  thought  beforehand,  that  the  supper 
would  suffice  for  twice  the  number  that  had  gathered  to 
eat  it.  I  now  believe  the  guests  could  easily  have  disposed 
of  another  meal  equally  abundant.  Poor,  simple,  black  men 
and  women !  The  feast  to  them  was  "  angels'  food "  in- 
deed, as  they  phrased  it.  The  compliments  passed  on  the 
supper  were  very  amusing : 

"  Sist'  Aggy,  dis  yere  roas'  pig's  good  'nuff  fo'  de  angel's 
table  in  hebben." 

"  Brudder  Henson,  I  reckon  dat  coon  stew  might  make  a 
dead  man  come  t'  life  t'  eat  it." 

"  Dis  yere's  no  cheap  place.  Aunt  Phenie,  an'-  yo's  got 
no  cheap  Mas'r;  an'  we  hain't  had  t'  sharpen  our  teef  t' 
night  t'  eat  dis  yere  supper." 

Then  followed  the  leave-taking.  There  was  endless 
smirking  and    giggling,  with  resounding   kisses   and   pre- 
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tended  fright  or  displeasure,  reiterated  "  good-nights,"  and 
continued  "  good-bj^es."  The  torches  were  re-lighted,  each 
company  formed  under  its  leader,  and  the  departing  guests 
retraced  their  homeward  steps,  across  lots,  over  cart-paths, 


THE   DEPARTING   GUESTS 

Their  torches  were  borne  aloft,  and  their  melodious  voices  rang  out  in  song  as  they  marched 

away. 

and  through  the  forest.  Their  torches  were  borne  aloft, 
and  again  their  melodious  voices  rang  out  in  song  as  they 
marched  away. 

Solo  —  "We're  gwine  home  t'  die  no  mo'  ! 
Chorus —        We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin' ! 
Our  frieu's  are  on  de  oder  slio'; 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  ! 
I'll  lead  you  safe,  so  nebber  fear, 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  ! 
Oh,  brudders,  haste !  de  day  is  near  ! 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  1 
Who  comes  dis  way  will  pay  no  fare, 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawijin'  ! 
Oh,  hear  de  music  in  de  air ! 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  ! 
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Chorus —    Oli !  dat  mawnin' !  dat  raawnin'  1 

We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnm'  ! 
Dar'll  be  no  night,  fo'  liebbea  is  bright, 
An'  we'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  !" 

We  watched  them  as  they  receded  in  the  distance,  the 
four  companies  diverging  as  they  reached  the  road,  and 
pursuing  different  directions,  until,  one  after  another,  they 
entered  the  forest,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  But  long  after 
we  ceased  to  see  tliem,  we  heard  their  songs  resounding 
through  the  woods,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 
prophetic  refrain, 

"We'll  meet  ag'in  in  de  mawnin'  1" 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  NEGRO  "  QUARTERS "— MY  LONELY 
LIFE  BRIGHTENED  —  AN  ARRIVAL  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Preparations  for  Christmas  —  Making  ready  for  Guests  — The  Hubbub 
of  the  Kitchen  —  Dr.  Singleton  Arrives  —  The  House  Beautified 
with   Holly,  Mistletoe,  and   Blooming   Flowers  —  A  Warm  Welcome 

—  Christmas  at  the  ' '  Quarters "  —  Swarms  of  Negroes  from  other 
Plantations  —  Negro  Foot-races,  Cock  Fights,  and   Revival   Meetings 

—  Sectarian  Feuds  among  the  Negroes  —  Dr.  Singleton  and  Mary 
gravitate  towards  each  other  —  Divining  the  Future  —  ' '  That  Man 
will  bear  your  Daughter  away  as  a  Bride "  —  Our  Neighbors' 
Request  —  What  the  Henderson  Children  Learned  —  A  Solemn  Con- 
clave—  New  Pupils  Proposed  —  I  Enlarge  my  School— An  Increase 
of  Salary  —  Fanny  Codman  arrives  from  the  North  —  Her  Grace  and 
Loveliness  —  A  Sharp  Line  of  Demarcation. 

CHRISTMAS  with  its  holidays  and  merry-makings 
again  came  on  apace.  The  shadows  were  not  yet 
lifted  from  the  household,  and  the  interest  with  which  the 
glad  season  was  anticipated  was  slight  compared  with  the 
ecstasy  of  former  years.  All  were  quietly  occupied  in  the 
stealthy  preparation  of  gifts  suitable  to  the  occasion,  for 
then,  as  now,  a  Christmas  gift  to  be  acceptable  must  be  a 
genuine  or  simulated  surprise.  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Aunt 
Aggy,  with  a  large  posse  of  colored  sewing-women,  were 
urging  forward  the  completion  of  the  clothing  of  the  ser- 
vants for  the  next  year,  the  distribution  of  which  was  a 
feature  of  Christmas  highly  prized  by  them.  To  be  clad  in 
new  garments  was  indispensable  to  their  enjoyment,  when 
they  made  visits  to  their  friends  and  kindred  during  the 
holidays. 

Dr.  Singleton,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  every  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family  during  Laura's  illness  and  death,  had 
accepted  Mrs.  Henderson's  invitation  to  spend  Christmas 
at  the  plantation.  The  announcement  was  received  with  a 
pleasure  that  brightened  every  face,  and  gladdened  every 
heart.  Our  neighbors,  the  Ashmores,  Maurys,  and  Freres, 
were  also  included  in  the  invitation  for  the  holidays.  An 
arrano'ement  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  "corn-shuck- 
ing,"  at  which  festivity  they  were  present  as  spectators, 
while  their  servants  were  conspicuous  guests.  They  had 
been  accompanied  by  charming  sons  and  daughters, 
between  whom  and  the  young  Hendersons  there  sprang 
up  an  enthusiastic  friendship,  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of 
the  latter  that  the  invitations  were  issued. 

It  was  customary  at  this  season,  whether  there  were 
guests  or  not,  to  decorate  the  house  profusely.  Now  that  a 
large  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  family  circle  for  a 
week,  other  preparations  were  necessary,  compelling  an 
enlargement  of  sleeping  accommodations,  and  an  extension 
of  larder  and  dining-room  facilities.  Mrs.  Henderson  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  doing  anything. 

"  I  have  told  our  invited  guests  that  they  must  take  us 
as  they  find  us, "  she  said.  "  I  have  always  entertained 
handsomely,  and  have  had  pride  in  doing  so,  but  my  heart 
is  like  lead  in  my  bosom  since  Laura  left  us,  and  I  shall 
never  again  care  for  such  matters." 

Nevertheless,  new  carpets  and  rugs  were  ordered  for  the 
guest  chambers,  and  new  china  and  glass  to  repair  the 
breakages  in  the  dining-room.  The  furniture  was  polished 
by  Peter  and  Allen  to  a  dazzling  lustre,  and  the  hard  wood 
floors  to  a  dangerous  smoothness.  The  ornamental  brasses 
of  the  old-fashioned  wardrobes,  secretaries,  and  bureaus 
were  brightened  till  they  gleamed  like  gold,  and  the  and- 
irons were  made  to  glow  with  equal  brilliancy.      The  jambs 
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of  the  fireplace  were  reddened,  and  at  the  last  moment  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  was  put  on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room. 
Aunt  Aggy  superintended  the  "doing  up"  of  the  white 
muslin  chamber  curtains,  the  ruffles  of  which  were  elabor- 
ately crimped,  knife-plaited,  or  fluted,  according  to  their 
quality  and  location. 

All  the  rooms  were  beautified  with  trimmings  of  mistle- 
toe and  holly,  the  glossy  leaves  and  red  berries  of  the  latter 
lending  themselves  easily  to  decoration.  Here  and  there, 
at  points  of  vantage,  were  displayed  pots  of  flowers  in 
bloom,  a  fuchsia,  which  was  a  mass  of  pendent  purple  and 
red  blossoms,  a  brilliant  cactus  in  full  flower,  a  rose  gera- 
nium and  white  petunias,  whose  fragrance  filled  the  room. 
These  came  from  the  little  winter  conservatory,  which  was 
Mrs.  Henderson's  especial  property  and  care.  The  roses 
were  economized  for  a  garland  for  Laura's  portrait,  and 
wreaths  of  pine  and  holly  were  hung  in  the  windows. 

These  preparations  for  invited  guests  were  a  delight  to 
the  Henderson  family.  Like  all  Southerners  they  were  ex- 
tremely hospitable  and  social,  and  never  happier  than  when 
entertaining  friends.  They  had  at  command  a  large  force 
of  exceptionally  well-trained  house-servants,  who  could  be 
relied  on  to  carry  out  details  or  to  execute  orders,  under 
Aunt  Aggy's  leadership;  but  the  planning,  the  direction, 
and  the  oversight  were  furnished  by  the  family,  and  by 
Mrs.  Henderson  especially,  who,  on  all  occasions,  was  a  host 
in  herself.  She  alone  ventured  into  the  hubbub  of  the 
kitchen  at  such  times,  where  noise,  dirt,  chaos,  and  Aunt 
Phenie,  who  always  seemed  to  me  an  incarnate  voice, 
reigned  supreme.  If  she  was  inquired  for  during  these  ab- 
sences, her  husband  would  dryly  reply : 

"  She  has  made  a  descent  into  our  domestic  Hades,  and 
as  I  am  no  Orpheus  with  enchanted  lyre  to  lure  her  back,  I 
am  afraid  we  have  seen  the  last  of  her  for  the  present." 
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"Mil  hasn't  a  lazy  hone  in  her  hody,"  said  Mary. 

''  No,"  said  her  father,  "  they  are  all  industrious  bones, 
and,  as  your  mother  is  only  a  bag  of  bones," —  she  was  a 
very  thin  woman  —  "  she  has  become  a  phenomenon  of  in- 
dustry, which,  of  necessity,  compels  me  to  cultivate  laziness 
most  assiduously,  that  the  equilibrium  of  our  marital  part- 
nership may  be  maintained." 

Our  guests  from  the  neighboring  plantations  arrived  by 
noon  on  Christmas  day,  and  were  received  with  a  warm  and 
hearty  welcome.  They  were  all  plain  people,  not  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Hendersons  in  education  and  culture, 
but  unmistakably  kind-hearted  and  excellent.  They  ob- 
served the  decorations  of  the  house  with  unconcealed  curi- 
osity and  admiration,  and,  by  adroit  questioning,  discovered 
that  the  taste  and  beauty  displayed  was  due  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson's careful  planning  and  supervision.  They  were 
unable  to  "withhold  from  their  hostess  the  homage  which 
they  felt  was  due  her,  and  Mrs.  Ashmore,  who  acted  as 
spokeswoman,  said : 

"  We  have  always  heard  that  you  were  a  very  gifted 
person.  Madam,  but  we  find  that  you  are  a  wonder.  It  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  a  lady  of  such  remarkable  talents  should 
be  buried  in  a  planter's  house." 

The  young  Hendersons  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
eight  children  of  the  party  and  installed  them  in  the  various 
apartments  assigned  them.  The  servants,  anticipating  their 
needs  and  wishes,  had  made  comfortable  preparation  for 
them,  and  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  guests  and  hosts 
were  on  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms.  Dick  and 
Jamie  bore  off  the  three  boys  of  the  company,  and  presently 
I  saw  them  reinforced  by  black  Peter  and  Allen,  carrying 
guns  and  game-bags,  en  route  for  the  Roanoke  and  the  long 
island  lying  in  its  stream,  which,  just  at  this  time,  was  the 
feeding-ground  of  countless  numbers  of  wild  ducks. 
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Dr.  Singleton  arrived  late,  after  we  had  given  him  up 
for  the  night,  and  our  guests  had  all  retired.  He  had  ridden 
across  the  country  on  horseback,  had  mistaken  the  route 
and  miscalculated  the  distance,  and,  as  his  own  horse  had 
become  exhausted,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  him  with 
a  planter,  and  to  take  another  in  his  stead,  which  proved 
hard  to  ride  and  difficult  to  manage.  He  was  received  with 
a  warmth  of  welcome  and  cordiality  that  soon  banished  all 
sensations  of  weariness  and  fatigue.  Never  could  his  hosts 
forget  the  heroic  but  unequal  battle  that  he  had  waged  with 
death  in  behalf  of  their  lost  daughter,  and  they  made  him 
realize  most  sensibly  that  he  was  to  them  all  as  a  brother 
beloved.  Watching  him  closely  I  saw  that  this  young  phy- 
sician was  a  man  of  much  promise,  attractive  in  manner  and 
speech,  and  his  line  face  glowed  with  a  true  nobility  of  pur- 
pose and  endeavor. 

The  young  people  were  astir  early  the  next  morning,  in- 
vestigating their  long  stockings  hung  at  the  fireplace,  for 
such  largess  as  Santa  Claus  might  bestow.  He  had  been 
most  generous  in  his  favors,  for  the  many-colored  hose  had 
overflowed  in  heaps  upon  the  hearth.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  wild  with  excitement,  and  tooted  and  shouted 
and  drummed,  till  Bedlam  reigned.  The  older  ones  tried  to 
subdue  the  racket,  but  only  increased  the  din.  In  despair  I 
bundled  the  four  younger  children  off  to  Aunt  Aggy's  in 
care  of  Carline,  sending  their  noisy  gifts  with  them,  which 
insured  their  elders  a  quiet  breakfast,  and  a  chance  for 
digestion. 

It  was  Christmas  at  the  "  quarters  "  in  very  truth.  Dis- 
cipline was  everywhere  relaxed.  There  was  no  sound  of  the 
horn  to  wake  the  field  hands  before  daylight,  work  being 
suspended  for  a  full  week.  The  "  quarters"  swarmed  with 
negroes  from  other  plantations  who  had  received  passes, 
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that  they  might  visit  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
clothing  for  the  year  was  distributed, —  two  shirts  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  being  the  portion  for  each  male  field  hand, — 
and  the  usual  Christmas  rations  of  whiskey  were  given  out 
among  them.  Many  of  the  colored  people  offered  for  sale 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture, —  husk  mats,  baskets,  and 
brooms  of  various  kinds, —  which  were  made  at  night  after 
working-hours  ;  these  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  white 
people.  Passes  were  furnished  to  those  of  the  servants  who 
desired  them,  giving 
them  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  foot-races, 
cock-fights,  and  raf- 
fles, or  to  wend  their 
way,  as  many  did,  to 
the  revival  meetings, 
which  were  always 
held  at  Christmas  by 
Baptists  as  well  as 
Methodists.  To  these 
two  religious  denom- 
inations the  slaves 
generally  belonged. 

They  were  bitter 
sectarians,  and  each  sect  stubbornly  refused  to  recognize  the 
other.  If  a  colored  Baptist  ventured  to  address  a  Methodist 
meeting,  notice  of  his  blunder  was  served  on  him  instanter, 
for  one  of  his  audience,  with  "  throat  of  brass  and  leathern 
lungs  supplied,"  would  immediately  rise  to  talk  him  down. 
He  would  be  encouraged  in  this  brotherly  service  by  the  en- 
tire congregation,  with  a  tempestuous  backing  of  "  Amen  ! " 
'■'■Hallelujah ! "  "  Go  it,  brudder,  doan  gib  it  up ! "  "  Glory 
i'  God ! "  until  the  wind  of  one  of  the  competitors  gave  out 
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"  Go  it,  brudder,  doan  gib  it  up  !  " 
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and  ended  the  contest.  A  similar  fate  would  befall  a  black 
Methodist,  should  he  venture  a  song  at  a  Baptist  meeting. 
His  voice  would  be  drowned  by  a  mighty  chorus  of  Baptist 
vocalists,  intensified  by  such  a  furious  clapping  of  horny 
hands,  and  stamping  of  broganed  feet,  as  would  make  the 
noise  of  a  thunder  storm  inaudible.  But  these  unlearned 
blacks  only  exaggerated  the  behavior  of  cultivated  white 
Christians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  elsewhere,  when  mem- 
bers of  warring  sects  chanced  to  meet  in  the  same  conven- 
ticle. 

I  observed  that  Dr.  Singleton  and  Mary  gravitated  to- 
wards each  other  on  all  occasions.  Every  morning,  I  would 
see  them  standing  together  beside  the  tall  white  obelisk 
that  marked  the  spot  where  Laura  lay  at  rest,  and  almost 
every  evening  the  last  rays  of  the  meek  sun  shone  upon 
them  at  the  same  trysting-place.  My  prophetic  soul  divined 
the  future.  And  when  he  took  his  departure,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henderson  made  a  compact  with  him  to  spend  all  fu- 
ture Christmases  with  them,  as  his  parents  were  not  living, 
and  his  brothers  were  settled  in  the  far  South,  I  said  to  my- 
self, "Ah,  dear  friends,  some  future  Christmas,  this  young 
man  will  come  here  and  bear  away  your  daughter  Mary  as 
his  bride,  to  a  home  of  their  own."  And  so  it  proved. 
Four  years  later  my  prophecy  became  reality. 

At  that  time  educational  advantages  in  the  South  were 
extremely  limited.  Schools  were  few  in  number  and  poorly 
equipped,  and  only  a  small  number  of  families  maintained  a 
home  school  for  their  children,  as  did  the  Hendersons.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  guests  were  some- 
what astonished  at  the  progress  in  their  studies  of  the  Hen- 
derson children.  They  were  utterly  unaware  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  continuous  and  systematic  teaching. 
They  made  many  inquiries  concerning  our  school,  the  les- 
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sons  taught,  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  school  work, 
the  advancement  that  had  been  made  during  my  terms  of 
teaching,  and  finally  expressed  a  desire  that  the  little  Hen- 
dersons should  give  an  exhibition  of  their  attainments. 

A  programme  was  accordingly  arranged  for  the  follow- 
ing evening,  when  we  assembled  in  the  large  drawing-room, 
where  Mr.  Henderson  felt  sure  the  children  would  appear 
to  better  advantage.  Mar}^  began  the  evening  entertain- 
ment, by  reading,  in  a  full,  clear  voice,  the  account  of  the 
interview  between  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  and  Rowena,  the 
Saxon,  which  closes  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe.  Jenny,  who 
did  everything  well,  followed  her  sister  Avith  a  recitation  of 
Rebecca's  song,  from  the  same  book.  Neither  of  these  selec- 
tions affords  opportunity  for  elocutionary  effect,  but  they 
were  of  Mary's  choosing.  Our  guests,  uninstructed  in  such 
matters,  were  amazed  at  the  proficiency  in  reading  and 
recitation  which  the  two  girls  displayed,  and  became  almost 
incredulous  as  we  proceeded  with  the  programme.  Jenny 
and  Lily  rendered  a  simple  little  dialogue,  which  they  had 
learned  some  time  before,  in  an  artless  fashion,  and  then 
played  together  an  easy  duet  taught  them  by  Professor  Yon 
Luttner.  Mary  and  Dick,  and  afterwards  Mary  and  Jenny, 
played  and  sang  together,  and  the  music  was  followed  by 
an  exhibition  of  their  very  moderate  accomplishment  in 
pencil  and  crayon.  Our  guests  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration,  and  declared  the  young  Hendersons  to  be  veri- 
table prodigies. 

"Have  you  ever  before  met  children  as  gifted  as  these?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ashmore,  addressing  me.  "  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  mother  of  great  ability,  and  they  ought  to  be 
prodigies." 

When  I  assured  her  that  my  pupils  were  not  as  ad- 
vanced  as   the   maiority   of   children   of   their   age  at  the 
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ISTorth,  Mrs.  Ashmore  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to  put  me 
under  oath  to  tell  the  truth.  And  when  I  still  further  in- 
formed her,  that  the  backwardness  of  the  little  Hendersons 
was  due  only  to  a  neglect  of  early  training,  she  begged 
leave  to  differ  with  me  most  positively. 

"  The  ability  wliich  these  children  have  manifested  in 
learning  to  read,  sing,  play,  and  draw  is  a  gift,"  said  the 
lady,  "and  you  cannot  confer  gifts  on  children  who  lack 
them  at  birth,  by  any  amount  of  teaching.  The  majority  of 
children  at  the  South  cannot  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
children  of  the  JSTorth."  And  she  gave  me  many  instances 
in  proof  of  her  assertion. 

Thenceforth  the  conversation  took  a  new  turn  among  the 
parents,  and  education  became  the  topic.  Mr.  Henderson 
not  only  showed  his  guests  what  it  had  done  for  his  chil- 
dren, but  what  it  Avould  do  in  the  future.  He  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  ignorance  and  skepticism  of  his  half- 
dozen  neighbors,  answered  all  their  objections,  aroused  their 
interest,  and  made  an  earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  as  thorough 
an  education  of  their  own  bright  and  beautiful  children,  as 
their  parents'  means  would  allow. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Henderson  invited  me  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  I  found  the  "  united  heads  "  of  the  four 
families  sitting  in  solemn  conclave.  The  educational  dis- 
cussion had  culminated  in  a  proposition  from  our  neighbors, 
which  my  host  wished  to  lay  before  me.  They  wished  to 
enlarge  my  school  by  the  addition  of  four  of  their  children, 
—  a  son  and  daughter  from  the  Ashmore  household,  and  a 
daughter  from  each  of  the  other  families.  It  was  thought 
that  in  age  and  attainments  they  would  classify  with  the 
pupils  already  in  my  charge.  The  new  pupils  would  board 
iu  the  Henderson  family,  and  be  subject  to  its  customs, — 
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laws  it  had  none, —  t'rom  Monday  morning  until  Friday 
night,  and  I  was  to  be  given  Garte  hlanche  concerning  the 
course  of  study  they  Avould  pursue. 

"If  you  approve  of  the  scheme,"  said  Mr.  Henderson, 
"  I  shall  not  only  increase  your  salary,  but  I  will  engage 
any  competent  teacher  whom  you  may  recommend,  to 
instruct  the  children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as 
well  as  in  drawing  and  painting." 

Among  my  dear  friends  was  a  gifted  young  girl  who 
lived  in  New  York  city,  and  who,  in  a  recent  letter,  to 
which  I  had  not  replied,  had  asked  me  to  seek  her  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  the  South.  Here  was  just  the  opportunity  for 
her,  and  my  heart  dilated  with  joyful  anticipation.  Was 
there  a  possibility  that  this  charming  friend,  whom  I  loved 
so  devotedly,  a  genius  in  her  way,  whose  voice  was  music, 
whose  manner  was  grace,  a  daughter  of  the  ISTorth  who 
sympathized  with  my  tastes  and  views,  which,  in  the  South, 
were  tolerated  as  somewhat  outre  only  because  of  my  use- 
fulness,—  was  there  a  possibility  that  she  might  be  my 
companion  and  co-worker  for  the  next  two  years  ?  Why, 
that  would  lift  this  lonely  life  of  mine  into  divineness,  and 
transform  this  dreary  plantation  into  a  suburb  of  heaven. 
I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  influx  of  happi- 
ness that  flooded  my  soul.  What  if  she  should  come  ?  It 
was  a  moment  or  two  before  I  could  speak. 

I  assured  Mr.  Henderson  that  I  was  not  averse  to  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  school.  I  had  realized  from 
the  start,  that  my  pupils  would  make  more  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, if  they  had  the  stimulus  of  classmates  and  the  spur 
of  healthy  competition.  I  believed  I  could  promise  them 
the  services  of  such  a  teacher  as  they  had  in  mind.  And  I 
gave  them  a  word  picture  of  my  friend,  Fanny  Codman,  as 
she  appeared  to  my  mental  vision,  which  brought  my  hear- 
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ers  to  their  feet  witli  congratulations.  To  assure  them 
I  read  extracts  from  her  last  letter*  to  me,  expressing 
her  desire  to  teach  in  the  South  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
her  wish  that  she  might  find  a  situation  near  me.  I 
was  fairly  driven  to  my  room  by  their  eagerness  and  im- 
patience, to  despatch  a  letter  to  l^ew  York  by  the  next 
mail.  Telegraphic  communication  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  mails  were  slow  and  irregular,  compelling  us 
to  be  patient  until  her  answer  arrived. 

The  little  school  opened  most  auspiciously  with  the  New 
Year.  The  new  pupils  were  welcomed  with  a  heartiness 
that  set  them  at  ease  immediately,  in  the  ugly  and  unfamiliar 
schoolroom,  as  well  as  in  the  home.  Their  own  parents 
could  not  surpass  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  in  fatherly  and 
motherly  kindness,  and  so  fearful  were  their  children  of 
appearing  to  take  on  airs  of  superiority,  because  of  their  pre- 
vious advantages,  that  they  feigned  an  ignorance  that  was 
ludicrous,  and  sometimes  embarrassing. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  Miss  Codman  arrived,  and 
set  the  plantation  wild  with  her  grace  and  loveliness. 
To  me  her  advent  was  an  irruption  of  spring  into  mid- 
winter,—  a  burst  of  sunshine  into  midnight.  I  became 
aware  of  the  tremendous  strain  under  which  I  had  been 
living.  To  escape  from  myself,  and  from  the  memory  of 
the  haunting  sorrow  which  my  sister's  death  had  brought, 
and  the  uncertainty  that  brooded  over  her  future,  I  had 
thrown  myself  into  work  which  did  not  belong  to  me,  and 
had  been  not  only  the  teacher  of  my  pupils,  but  almost  a 
governess  in  every  department  of  their  domestic  life.  I 
wondered  at  myself,  that  I  had  been  nourished  and  com. 
forted  by  the  self-renunciations  of  the  past  year,  for  I  had 
not  then  learned  the  divine  meaning  of  the  words,  "  He  that 
loseth  his  life  for  mv  sake,  shall  find  it.". 
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My  friend  had  come  to  me  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest 
need,  and  I  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  motherly  instincts  of  my 
nature,  and  ensphered  her  in  the  tender  care  and  protection 
she  so  much  needed.  Fanny  Codman,  reared  in  wealth  and 
luxury,  was  noAV  in  poverty.  Her  exquisite  voice  and 
passion  for  art  had  been  most  carefully  cultivated,  and  these 
attractions,  added  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  person,  had 
promised  for  her  a  triumphant  ent7'ee  into  society.  But 
reverses  overtook  the  family,  and  the  tenor  of  her  life  was 
abruptly  changed.  She  was  compelled  to  put  her  accom- 
plishments to  another  service,  and  to  begin  the  serious 
business  of  earning  her  own  living  on  this  Southern  planta- 
tion. I  promised  myself  that  I  would  make  her  way  easy, 
and  lighten  her  burden,  as  far  as  I  was  able. 

I  doubt  if  the  Hendersons  ever  fully  understood  the  rare 
type  of  womanhood  that  glorified  their  home  when  Fanny 
Codman  entered  it.  They  considered  themselves  fortunate 
in  securing  so  clever  a  teacher  for  their  children,  one  who 
was  so  immeasurably  superior  to  Prof.  Yon  Luttner,  and 
they  were  jubilant  over  the  rapid  progress  made  under  her 
instruction.  But  in  those  days  people  at  the  South  regarded 
all  the  world  as  divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  who 
worked  for  a  living,  and  those  who  lived  by  the  work 
of  others.  Between  these  two  classes  there  was  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation,  over  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  broad- 
est and  noblest  Southerner  to  pass.  To  work  for  a  living 
was  almost  as  foul  a  blot  on  one's  escutcheon,  at  that  time, 
as  to  have  negro  blood  in  one's  veins. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

ADIEUS  TO  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH  — TEN  YEARS  AFTERWARDS 
—  WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  HENDERSON  FAMILY,  THEIR 
SLAVES,  AND   THEIR  PLANTATION. 

"The  Children  Bewitched" — Making  Reputation  as  Teachers  —  Fanny 
and  I  mutually  helpful  —  She  shrinks  from  the  Negroes  —  I  defend 
her  from  a  Knowledge  of  the  Horrors  of  Slavery  —  Inducements 
offered  to  remain  South  —  Parting  with  our  Friends  —  AVe  return 
North  —  Mary's  Wedding  with  Dr.  Singleton  —  Mr.  Henderson's 
Sickness  and  Sudden  Death  —  ' '  We  shall  meet  again  ! "  —  Ten  Years 
Afterwards  —  Dick's  Career  —  Enters  Yale  —  His  Graduation,  Mar- 
riage, and  Death  —  Jenny's  Marriage  to  a  Confederate  Colonel  — 
Jamie  becomes  Major  of  a  Confederate  Regiment  —  His  Death  while 
leading  a  Charge  —  Buried  on  the  Field  of  Battle  —  What  became  of 
the  Henderson  Slaves  —  The  Plantation  sold  to  a  Northern  Purchaser 
—  I  am  welcomed  Home  as  one  from  the  Dead  —  A  Blissful  Summer 
in  my  Father's  House. 

FEOM  tlie  day  of  Fanny's  arrival  the  little  school  took 
on  a  fresh  accession  of  power  and  mental  quickening. 
The  children  were  wax  in  her  hands.  Her  smile  compen- 
sated them  for  any  effort  they  made,  and  if  she  kissed 
them,  their  J^oung  faces  were  illumined  with  joy.  AH 
hindrances  vanished,  all  obstacles  retired.  She  developed  in 
her  pupils  a  surprising  passion  for  work,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  moment  of  the  day,  when  the  two  pianos  were 
not  resounding  with  their  patient  practice. 

"Miss  Codman  has  bewitched  the  children!"  said  Mr. 
Henderson;  "  and  even  Dick  has  fallen  under  her  speU.  A 
coon  supper  has  no  attractions  for  him  now,  since  Miss 
Codman  has  tabooed  it.     He  has  forbidden  Peter  to  bring 

him  any  more  terrapin  eggs,  since  Miss  Codman  has  pro- 
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nounced  them  '  vile  eating.'  He  leaves  his  gun  behind 
when  he  takes  a  walk  with  the  school,  because  Miss  Cod- 
man  '  dislikes  the  shooting.'  And  since  she  has  declared 
against  visiting  en  faviille  on  plantations,  he  denounces 
visiting  as  a  'stupid  bore.'  The  school  has  the  right  of 
way  now,  and  the  children  are  certainly  doing  famously." 

We  became  aware  that  we  were  acquiring  a  reputation 
in  the  county  as  teachers.  Trustees  of  two  or  three  strug- 
gling seminaries,  in  the  remote  vicinage,  sought  to  negotiate 
with  us  for  the  transfer  of  our  educational  efforts  to 
"  larger  fields  of  usefulness."  Offers  of  marriage  began  to 
perplex  my  friend,  some  of  them  couched  in  language  that 
took  acceptance  for  granted.  One  confident  swain  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  the  date  of  the  wedding,  and  the  selection 
of  the  ofEiciating  clerg3riiian.  I  declined  the  overtures  to 
"larger  fields  of  usefulness,"  as  did  Fanny  those  of  mar- 
riage, and  we  both  held  steadily  to  our  one  fixed  purpose. 
We  were  determined  to  do  our  utmost  for  our  pupils  during 
our  stay  at  the  South,  —  nothing  should  divert  us  from  this 
one  aim. 

We  entered  into  a  compact  of  mutual  helpfulness  with 
one  another,  and  while  she  taught  me  to  draw  and  sketch,  I 
assisted  her  with  her  classical  studies,  and  together  we  read 
the  ^neid  and  Horace.  We  declined  all  invitations,  except 
from  the  neighbors  who  had  visited  the  Henderson  planta- 
tion at  Christmas,  and  with  them  we  spent  an  occasional 
Sunday.  They  were  convinced  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year  that  their  children  were  not  devoid  of  "  gifts," ' 
and  that,  like  the  young  Hendersons,  they  could  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  aloud,  master  arithmetic  and  penmanship, 
and  sketch,  play,  and  sing. 

I  had  suffered  so  much  during  my  first  year  on  the 
plantation  from  a  personal  knowledge   of   the  horrors  of 
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slavery,  that  I  defended  Fanny  from  such  painful  wisdom. 
She  had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  whatever  was  repulsive 
and  disagreeable,  and  even  shrank  from  the  grotesque-look- 
ing field  hands,  whom  she  avoided,  in  planning  her  walks 
with  us.  Only  the  house  servants  knew  her  by  sight,  and 
they  saluted  her  with  immense  respect,  standing  stock  still 
until  she  had  passed,  and  gazing  after  her  till  she  disap- 
peared from  their  vision. 

Since  I  could  do  nothing  to  change  or  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slave  people,  I  protected  myself  from 
farther  suffering  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay.  I 
determined  to  know  nothing  more  of  Bryson's  "  disci- 
pline," nor  of  the  sales  of  "  unmanageable  "  slaves.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  slavery  to  believe  that  any  deed  of  cruelty 
or  darkness  was  possible  under  its  regime  —  enough  to 
enable  me  to  detect  instantly  the  realism  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  as  I  read  the  weekly  chapters  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  New  Era,"  in  which  it  was  first  published.  "  The  whole 
system  is  wrong,  and  some  time,  please  God,  it  will  be 
abolished."  Such  was  my  thought.  But  I  no  more 
dreamed,  than  did  Mr.  Henderson,  that  a  conflict  was  even 
then  impending  between  the  civilizations  of  the  North  and 
South  that  would  shake  the  continent,  abolish  slavery, 
drench  the  land  in  fraternal  blood,  wrench  the  plantation 
from  the  ownership  of  his  children,  and  leave  his  youngest 
son  dead  on  the  battlefleld.  And  yet  the  strife  was  not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  distant. 

"  I  'specs  dat  music  teacher  from  de  Norf  '11  git  cotched 
up  like  'Lijah  in  a  char'yot  some  day,"  said  Aunt  Aggy,  as 
she  watched  Miss  Codman  walk  daintily  through  the  gar- 
den in  the  early  spring. 

"  Why  do  you  expect  that,  Aunt  Aggy  ? " 

"  Oh,  she's  got  dat  way  wid  her  when  she  walks,  as  if 
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she's  gwme  V  fly  in  a  minnit."  She  had  a  very  elastic  step. 
"  An'  I  nebber  sees  her  a  singin'  an'  a  phiyin'  on  de  planner, 
but  I  t'inks  she's  half  an  angel." 

"  Do  you  like  her  singing,  Aunty  ? " 

"  Laws  me,  Miss  !  Doan  I  ?  Nobody  could  sing  better 
'cept  it  be  de  angels  in  hebben.     Did  you  heah  her  toder 

night,     when  v\  \  i  .  f,/  ^.X^ 

she  was  singin' 

dat    song    to 

Mas'r   James 

'bout    de    man 

dat    1  e  ff    his 

wife  in  de  cole 

groun',  wid  her 

baby    on    h  e  r 

bosom  ?      Dat 

song     make 

Mas'r    James 

feel  powerful 

bad.     It  was  a 

rainin'    an'    a 

f  r  e  e  z  i  n'   out 

dohs,     but     a 

heap  o'  niggahs 

wi'  dere  fiddles  a 

was   a  stan'in' 

dar  in  dat  storm,  tryin'  t'  cotch  de  chune  she  was  playin'.     I 

was  dat  mad  at  dere  presum'tion  dat  I  went  outen  to  'em 

an'  druv  'em  off.     '  Git  'long  dar,  you  mis' able  niggahs  ! '  I 

said;   'you   'specs   you   kin   larn   dat  lady's   music?     You 

mought  's  well  'spec  t'  steal  de   chunes   de  angel  Gabrul 

plays  round'  de  white  t'rone.'  " 

"  You  see  your  friend  has  even  bewitched  the  negroes," 
22 


TRYI^(t    lO        CUICH    DE    CHUNE 

A  heap  o'  niggahs  wi'  der  fiddles  was  a  stan'in'  in  de  storm  tryin' 
t'  cotch  de  chune." 
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said  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  overheard  a  part  of  Aunt 
Aggy's  story.  "And  she  has  so  completely  held  you  en- 
thralled that  we  have  not  had  a  debate,  nor  a  discussion,  nor 
even  a  friendly  controversy  since  her  arrival." 

It  was  true.  Several  times  we  had  been  fairly  embarked 
in  what  promised  to  be  a  lively  debate,  but  as  soon  as  Fanny 
perceived  its  drift,  she  ran  away  with  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers and  a  ripple  of  song,  and  stopped  not  until  fairly  outside 
the  door,  when  she  turned  and  coolly  flung  back  defiance. 

"  'No,  I  am  not  coming  back  to  a  discussion  !  I  am  bored 
by  your  religious  disputes !  I  do  not  understand  your  the- 
ologies, and  so  I  will  leave  you  two  to  fight  it  out.  When 
you  are  tired  of  your  musty,  fusty,  rusty  old  arguments, 
come  to  the  music-room  and  I  will  sing  to  you."  Which  we 
were  very  sure  to  do. 

How  the  weeks  and  months  flew  by!  How  smoothly 
ran  the  machinery !  What  satisfactory  progress  was  made 
in  the  little  school,  which  had  often  vexed  my  homesick  soul 
beyond  endurance,  in  the  first  long,  weary  year  of  my  life 
on  the  plantation  !  Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  day 
which  would  complete  our  engagement,  —  when  we  should 
bid  adieu  to  the  sunny  South,  and  set  our  faces  J^orthward, 
where  kindred  and  friends  were  impatiently  waiting  to  Wel- 
come us.  Inducements  were  offered  us  to  prolong  our  stay, 
but  our  decision  to  return  home  at  the  stipulated  time  was 
unalterable.  Perhaps  we  might  return  after  the  needed  rest 
and  visit ;  but  no  positive  promises  to  that  effect  were  given 
by  either  Miss  Codman  or  myself. 

Not  without  sorrow  did  we  say  "good-bye"  to  the  weep- 
ing, clinging  children,  and  to  their  kind-hearted  parents, 
who  had  endeared  themselves  to  us  in  many  ways.  Com- 
munity of  interests,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  as  well  as  mutual 
forbearance  and  helpfulness,  had  given  us  a  oneness  with 
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this  Southern  household,  which  we  had  never  known  before 
except  among  our  kindred. 

■  On  our  journey  northward  we  were  compelled  to  stop  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  we  had  not  a  penny  of  money  current 
outside  the  State  of  Virginia.  Those  were  the  days  of  state 
banks,  and  before  we  could  proceed  farther  on  our  way,  it 
was  necessary  to  visit  a  broker's  office,  and  exchange  our  lit- 
tle horde  of  Virginia  bank  notes  for  money  that  would  be 
current  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  So  large  a  per- 
centage was  charged  for  this  accommodation,  that  our  earn- 
ings shrank  very  perceptibly  in  the  transaction. 

Home  again !  Changed  ourselves,  we  detected  changes 
everywhere,  and  in  everybody  whom  we  met.  We  went 
away  young  girls — ^we  came  home  young  women.  Life 
wore  more  sober  hues  than  before  our  experience  among 
strangers,  in  a  civilization,  utterly  alien  to  that  in  which  we 
had  been  reared.  But  we  were  gainers  in  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  courage  to  meet  whatever  the  future  might  hold 
for  us,  and  in  steadfast  self-reliance,  —  and  this  was  so  much 
capital  in  our  favor.  Although  we  had  helped  our  friends 
in  Virginia  to  secure  other  teachers  for  their  children,  we 
continued  to  dream  of  resuming  work  with  them,  until  mar  • 
riage  outlined  a  different  future  for  us  both. 

Shortly  after  Miss  Codman  and  I  were  settled  in  homes 
of  our  own,  we  received  cards  for  Mary  Henderson's  wed- 
ding with  Dr.  Singleton,  and  from  that  time  our  correspond- 
ence with  the  family  languished.  Children  came  to  my 
heart  and  my  home,  bringing  new  cares  and  new  anxieties ; 
and  with  the  consequent  absorption  of  time  and  thought 
that  their  training  required,  ten  years  had  passed  since  I 
bade  "  good-bye "  to  the  Hendersons,  during  which  time  I 
heard  from  them  irregularly.     Then  came  a  letter  heavily 

bordered  with  black,  which  bore  the  sad  tidings  of  Mr.  Hen- 
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derson's  death.  His  illness  was  short,  but  painful,  and  his 
departure  sudden.  But  the  patience  and  dignity  which  had 
marked  his  life  were  conspicuous  to  the  end.  Even  in  the 
last  moments  of  bodily  anguish,  he  tried  to  console  his  wife 
and  cliildren,  bidding  them  hope  for  a  reunion  with  him 
sometime  and  somewhere,  on  a  higher  plane  of  being. 

"It  is  clearer  to  me  now  than  it  was  in  my  youth,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  body  and  soul 
will  not  wreck  the  latter,"  was  his  last  utterance.  "  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  Avife  and  children,  that  we  shall  meet  again." 

Other  changes  followed.  Dick  had  completed  the  scien- 
tific course  at  Yale  College  before  his  father's  death,  and 
honorable  mention  was  made  of  his  acquirements.  But  his 
health  failed  at  the  North,  and  physicians  detected  a  tend- 
ency to  pulmonary  disease.  He  was  at  home,  slowly  re- 
)  cuperating,  when  Mr.  Henderson  died,  and,  by  Dr.  Single- 
ton's advice,  he  went  to  Europe,  spending  a  full  year  in 
study  and  travel.  His  mother's  illness  and  death  recalled 
him  to  the  plantation.  From  the  departure  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Henderson  lost  all  interest  in  life,  and  slowly  faded 
away,  without  pain  or  disease,  but  from  seeming  unwilling- 
ness to  continue  to  live  without  him. 

Dick  then  assumed  charge  of  the  homestead,  married  the 
young  girl  in  Washington  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
for  years,  and  instituted  reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
plantation,  which  his  father  had  often  outlined  and  contem- 
plated, but  which  he  had  lacked  the  courage  to  inaugurate. 
He  was  prosperous,  and,  but  for  his  steadily  declining  health, 
would  have  been- happy.  Just  as  the  anti-slavery  reform 
had  culminated  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  maddened  South  had 
crowned  its  act  of  secession  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  poor  fellow  ended  his  battle  for  life. 
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Then  followed  Jenny's  Imrried  marriage  to  Colonel , 

of  the  Vii'ginia  Infantry  of  the  Confederate  Army, 

which  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  with  it  went  her  brotlier 
Jamie,  —  Major  in  the  same  regiment.  The  Colonel  passed 
throuo'll  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  suffered  wounds 
and  capture,  but  lives 
to-day,  a  Confederate 
veteran.  Jamie  was 
shot  dead  at  the  head 
of  his  men  when  lead- 
ing a  charge,  and,  at  his 
previous  request,  Avas 
buried  with  them  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Avhich  freed  the  slaves,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  dismembered  family.  With  the  loss  of  the  servants  the 
great  plantation  became  worthless,  and  was  sold  to  a  north- 
ern purchaser,  a  few  years  after  the  war  ended.  Lily  found 
a  hom^e  with  her  sister  Mary,  and  married  most  happily. 
But,  alas !  her  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  She  died 
when  her  first-born  child  came  into  life, —  a  beautiful  girl 
baby,  now  a  radiant  belle  in  Southern  society.  Only  three 
of  that  large  and  promising  family  of  fifty  years  ago, — two 
sisters  and  a  sister's  child,  —  survive  to-day.  They  have 
suffered  loss  of  fortune,  loss  of  home,  loss  of  their  beloved ; 
to  them  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  continuous 
school  of  labor,  economy,  and  sacrifice.  But  a  better  day 
is  dawning  for  them.  And  the  JS'ew  South,  in  consolation, 
shall  bring  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children  a 
larger  life,  a  finer  nobility,  and  a  more  enduring  and  honor- 
able prosperity  than,  the  Old  South  ever  knew. 
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My  three  years  life  at  the  South  was  of  great  value  to 
me  in  many  ways,  and  gave  me  an  education  I  could  not 
have  received  in  any  school  of  the  time.  It  was  no  small 
advantage  to  enjoy  for  three  years  the  society  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Henderson,  —  indeed,  it  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  itself.  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature,  his  social  relations  with  the 
prominent  political  men  of  the  time,  who  really  controlled 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  his  thorough  understanding  of  our 
form  of  government,  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  and  of 
the  eminent  men  who  had  done  so  much  towards  its  devel- 
opment, many  of  whom  were  prominent  actors  on  the  stage 
at  that  time, —  all  this  rendered  his  companionship  not  only 
agreeable,  but  instructive  and  educational. 

I  had  thought,  in  my  early  narrowness,  that  goodness 
and  moral  excellence  were  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the 
religious  sect  with  which  I  was  connected.  I  learned  while 
in  Yirginia,  that  ethical  greatness  and  a  high  order  of  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  among  people  of  all  sects,  and  of  no 
sect,  and  thenceforth  placed  character  higher  than  creed. 

I  had  always  regarded  the  Southern  people  as  greater 
sinners  than  those  of  the  North,  because  the  former  clung 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  But  in  listening  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's history  of  slavery,  I  learned  for  the  first  time,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  every  nation  of 
Europe  owned  slaves  and  traded  in  them,  but  had  gradu- 
ally freed  themselves  from  this  colossal  evil,  and  that  our 
republic  was  indebted  to  Great  Britain  for  the  existence  of 
slavery  on  this  continent.  That  when  the  American  colo- 
nists shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  and 
became  independent,  the  different  hereditary  traits  of  the 
early  colonists,  North  and  South,  the  difference  in  the  two 
sections,  in  climate,  agricultural  products,  and  methods  of 
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industry  freed  the  North  from  slavery,  and  fastened  it  on 
the  South,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  choose  slavery,  but 
found  it  fastened  on  them,  and  were  therefore  less  blam- 
able  than  I  had  believed. 

Even  Mr.  Henderson's  arguments  against  historical 
Christianity  were  of  help  to  me,  for  they  compelled  me  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rested.  In  pointing  out  to  me  what  was 
permanent  and  what  was  transient  in  Christianity,  though 
I  never  dared  accept  him  as  authority  on  this  subject,  he 
yet  enlarged  my  conceptions,  gave  me  a  wider  breadth  of 
thought,  and  prepared  me  to  entertain  larger  views  of 
God,  human  life,  and  human  destiny. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  and  thoroughly  mastered  what 
he  read.  Side  by  side,  in  his  well-stocked  small  library, 
with  the  works  of  Hume,  Rousseau,  Yoltaire,  Gibbon,  and 
other  writers  of  that  stamp,  were  found  Butler's  Analogy, 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  books  of  kindred 
character.  He  knew  the  contents  of  them  all,  and  directed 
me  in  my  investigations,  always  finding  time  to  read  him- 
self, and  to  enter  into  debate  upon  vexed  questions. 

He  was  a  steady  student  of  English  literature,  and 
among  his  books  were  the  early  British  poets,  and  the 
English  classics, —  Spenser  and  Milton,  Young  and  Bacon, 
Dryden  and  Pope,  Sidney  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  others. 
With  him  I  read  Shakspeare  for  the  first  time,  and  while 
in  his  home  read  Walter  Scott's  novels  and  poems.  The 
beauty  of  their  diction  and  their  keen  delineations  of 
character  have  charmed  me  to  a  second  and  a  third  read- 
ing, since  those  early  days. 

An  idolatrous  admirer  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson had  become  familiar  with  as  much  of  her  history  as 
was  then  known  to  the  world.     It  was  the  memory  of  his 
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eulogistic  praise  of  this  great  English  sovereign  that,  in 
later  years,  compelled  me  to  a  complete  study  of  her  life 
and  times,  which  covers  the  history  of  the  world  during  the 
most  important  epoch  of  English  civilization.  Kapoleon  I. 
was  also  an  object  of  almost  idolatrous  admiration  to  Mr. 
Henderson.  All  that  could  be  found  in  English  -  r  French 
literature  relating  to  the  great  Emperor,  —  his'  ography, 
the  story  of  his  battles,  his  life  with  Josephine  and  Marie 
Louise,  his  defeat,  his  capture,  his  imprisonment  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  the  long  torture  he  there  endured,  his 
death  —  all  these  were  matters  of  thrilling  interest  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  he  would  dilate  upon  them  with  most 
impassioned  eloquence.  His  wife  copied  for  him  in  India 
ink  every  picture  of  Napoleon  that  took  his  fancy,  and  with 
these  treasures  he  decorated  the  walls  of  his  little  private 
study.  All  this  opened  a  new  world  to  me  during  the 
three  years  I  spent  on  the  plantation.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
discovered  a  way  into  the  literature  of  all  civilized  nations. 
I  returned  to  my  ISTew  England  home  a  pronounced 
abolitionist,  accepting  from  no  one  any  apology  for  ..a very, 
for  I  had  seen  it  for  myself,  in  its  mildest  form,  to  be  sure, 
under  its  best  administration,  and  in  the  most  favorable  part 
of  the  South.  If  there  its  characteristics  were  so  hideous, 
if  it  was  so  imbruting  and  cruel  in  its  regime,  violating 
every  humane  instinct  daily  and  hourly,  and  setting  at 
defiance  every  law  of  Christianity,  what  must  it  be  in  the 
more  extreme  South,  where  men  were  coarser  and  less 
tender  in  nature,  and  where  there  were  almost  no  restric- 
tions thrown  about  the  master  for  the  protection  of  the 
slave !  I  became  a  subscriber  to  "  The  Liberator,"  which  I 
read  with  great  regularity  until  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, and  the  paper  discontinued.  I  attended  every 
accessible   anti-slavery  meeting,  and  as  a  matter  of  con- 
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science  alwa^^s  added  my  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
society,  for  this  [  had  promised  myself  to  do,  when  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  horrors  on  the  Virginia  plantation. 

I  reached  Boston  about  the  middle  of  April  on  a  cold, 
sleety  morning,  when  the  northeast  wind  penetrated  to  the 
very  marro;»Aj,  ^and  the  snow  and  ice  were  lying  in  patches 
all  along  i.  x  road  from  Norwich  to  Boston.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  warm  June-like  weather  of  the  day  that  we 
took  the  train  from  Warrenton,  ISTorth  Carolina !  We  had 
left  strawberries  over-ripe  for  use,  peaches  set  in  the 
orchards,  green  peas  ready  for  the  table.  I  had  anticipated 
something  of  a  change  in  climate  as  we  traveled  northward, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  anything  so  extreme.  My 
clothing  was  insufficient  for  the  weather,  and  I  arrived 
home  so  ill  that  I  was  soon  put  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
doctor.  The  hardship  of  sickness  was  not  to  be  complained 
of,  when  one  received  such  tender  care  as  my  beloved 
kindred  bestowed  upon  me.  I  would  not  have  repined  at 
an  invalidism  of  months,  if  the  demonstrations  of  love  and 
superabu??.;  ant  care  that  encompassed  me  could  have  been 
continued.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  ill,  when  one  can  be 
nursed  divinely. 

I  lack  language  in  which  to  record  the  tenderness  with 
which  my  parents  received  me.  They  had  exaggerated  the 
dangers  to  which  they  had  believed  me  exposed,  and  I  came 
back  to  them  almost  like  one  from  the  dead.  Our  hearts 
had  grown  stronger  and  tenderer  during  our  three  years' 
separation.  We  had  learned  patience  and  tolerance  of  each 
other's  peculiarities,  and  I  remember  that  summer  at  home 
with  the  small  household,  as  the  most  blissful  I  ever  passed 
in  my  father's  house.  Our  hearts  were  not  yet  healed  of  our 
great  sorrow,  but  time  had  soothed  the  wound,  and  hope  had 
ministered  somewhat  of  consolation. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

SOME  HAPPY  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE.— THE  WASHINGTONIAK 
REFORM  — REMINISCENCES  OF  THEODORE  PARKER  AND 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  Duxbury  School  — My  Oldest  Pupil  Five  Months  my  Senior  — Nei- 
ther Rewards  offered  nor  Punishments  threatened  —  A  School  Orchestra 
—  A  well-remembered  Excursion  — Left  by  the  Tide  — The  Launching 
of  a  Ship  breaks  up  my  School  —  Some  of  the  Happiest  Years  of  my 
Life  —  Joys  that  are  Dead  and  Loved  Ones  that  have  Vanished  —  The 
Washingtonian  Reform  —  Six  Drunkards  who  met  for  a  "  Roaring  Good 
Time  "  —  A  Mighty  Influence  —  Pressed  into  Work  for  the  Cold  Water 
Army  —  The  first  Temperance  Work  of  my  Life  —  My  first  Meeting 
with  Theodore  Parker — My  Prejudices  against  him  —  They  are  Swept 
Away  by  his  Gentleness  and  Fairness  —  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Cat  —  Daniel  Webster's  Summer  Residence  in  Marshfield  —  Incidents 
and  Events  relating  to  him. 

DURINGr  the  summer  I  received  several  invitations  to 
teach  in  l^ew  England  academies,  or  to  take  charge 
of  private  schools.  I  desired  to  continue  in  the  profession 
I  had  adopted,  but  to  have  leisure  for  study  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  the  invitation  that  came  to  me  from  the  town 
of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  the  most  promising  in  this 
respect,  I  accepted  it. 

A  few  years  before,  Mr.  George  Partridge,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  the  town,  had  died,  leaving  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution, 
to  be  called  the  "  Partridge  Academy."  By  the  terms  of 
the  will,  the  money  was  to  remain  invested,  until  it  had  in- 
creased to  an  amount  that  would  enable  the  Academy  to 
begin  its  work  on  a  large  scale,  which  would  necessitate  a 

delay  of  years  in  its  establishment.     Some  of  the  more  in- 
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telligent  people  of  the  town,  who  were  interested  in  the 
advance  of  higher  education,  had  therefore  decided  that  a 
private  school  must  be  maintained  to  bridge  over  this  hia- 
tus of  years,  and  to  prepare  their  children  for  entrance  to 
the  Academy. 

There  was  a  stir  everywhere  at  that  time  in  behalf  of 
High  Schools  for  girls,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  curriculum 
of  fhe  Academy  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a  High  School  in  the  town.  The  Academy 
was  to  admit  both  sexes,  and  to  fit  boys  for  college.  A 
committee  waited  upon  me,  with  a  statement  of  the  qualifi- 
cations they  desired  in  a  teacher,  and  a  wish  that  I  Avould 
allow  myself  to  be  considered  a  candidate.  They  put  me 
through  a  most  superficial  and  impromptu  examination  on 
the  spot,  and  told  me  frankly  they  would  make  an  engage- 
ment with  me  immediately,  if  I  would  accept  it.  I  had  been 
recommended  for  the  position  by  the  cashier  of  the  Dux- 
bury  bank,  whose  wife  had  been  one  of  my  former  teachers. 

I  stipulated  that  I  should  be  free  from  interference  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  school,  and  have  free- 
dom to  carry  out  ideas  of  my  own,  which,  though  in  actual 
practice  to-day,  w^ere  regarded  by  many  educators  at  the 
time  as  absurd ;  that  my  pupils  should  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  in  number,  should  not  be  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  should  include  both  sexes. 

For  a  short  time,  at  the  outset,  the  boys  preponderated  in 
the  school,  and  were  older  than  the  girls.  My  oldest  pupil 
was  a  young  man  five  months  my  senior.  His  education 
had  been  very  much  neglected  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  of  vision,  which  had  only  been  cured  in  part 
after  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  was  the  most  earnest, 
devoted,  and  persistent  pupil  I  ever  had,  and,  if  I  could  have 
allowed  it,  would  have  monopolized  every  moment  of  my 
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time  out  of  school  hours  in  giving  hiin  instruction.  All  the 
young  people  in  my  charge  belonged  to  good  families,  had 
been  well  trained,  and  possessed  that  polish  and  relinement 
of  manner  that  comes  from  travel  and  association  with  in- 
telligent and  cultivated  people.  Most  of  them  were  the 
children  of  shipmasters,  whose  wives  frequently  accompa- 
nied their  husbands  on  voyages,  and  some  of  my  pupils 
had  been  born  on  the  ocean,  or  in  foreign  ports.  Their 
homes  abounded  in  collections  of  foreign  curiosities,  alabas- 
ter vases,  bronzes,  statuettes,  curious  glasses  of  exquisite 
form  and  mould,  in  every  shade  of  iridescence,  baskets  made 
of  bamboo,  ivory  carvings,  painted  wood-work,  in  short, 
bric-a-brac  of  all  kinds.  The  town  was  rich  in  foreign  im- 
portations, brought  home  by  the  masters  of  vessels  and 
their  crews. 

I  informed  my  pupils  on  the  opening  day  that  the  school 
was  to  be  self -governed ;  there  were  to  be  no  punishments 
for  ojffenses,  no  reAvards  for  well  doing.  Each  one  must 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school  as  a  matter  of  honor,  or 
must  leave  it.  Every  young  man  Avas  expected  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, every  one  of  the  young  girls  a  lady.  They  must 
master  their  studies,  not  that  they  might  avoid  losing  a 
place  in  the  class,  or  to  gain  a  better  position,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  knowledge  that  would  result  from  their  efforts. 
I  required  courtesy  from  the  young  people  in  dealing  Avith 
each  other,  and  desired  them  to  enter  the  schoolroom  from 
the  dressing-room,  as  they  would  a  private  parlor. 

I  soon  discovered  that  they  were  largely  endowed  with 
musical  ability,  when  we  organized  a  little  orchestra  of  vio- 
lins, 'cellos,  and  other  instruments,  and  thereafter  every  ses- 
sion of  the  school  was  opened  with  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. They  sang  well  and  easily,  —  mastered  new  tunes, 
even   when   complicated.      The   musical  selections  for  the 
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week  were  announced  on  Monday  morning,  so  that  there 
was  opportunity  for  study  and  practice.  My  pupils  delight- 
ed in  the  object  lessons,  and  general  exercises  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  grammar,  which  were  new  to  them,  and  quick- 
ened them  to  great  alertness.  "We  abolished  the  "school 
readers,"  and  selected  instead  new  publications  of  the  day, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry,  which  were  interesting  to  young 
people,  and  then  acquainted  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the 
sketch,  story,  or  poem,  and  with  the  history  and  character 
of  its  author. 

A  class  in  botany  was  formed  which  became  very  popu- 
lar, when  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  work  could  be 
accomplished  out  of  doors  among  the  plants,  either  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  as  was  best  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
the  particular  plant  or  flower  under  observation.  A  gen- 
eral astronomy  class  was  formed,  and  in  the  evening  when 
conditions  favored  it,  we  took  lanterns,  celestial  maps,  and 
text-books  to  the  top  of  some  high  hill,  where  we  could  study 
the  heavens  in  their  glory.  These  occasions  were  anticipated 
with  delight,  and  we  returned  from  them  awed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  thrilling  with  a 
desire  for  further  knowledge. 

There  were  certain  evenings  in  the  week,  and  certain 
hours  on  Saturday,  when  my  pupils  were  at  liberty  to  call 
upon  me,  socially,  or  for  the  presentation  of  grievances,  or 
requests.  A  small  mail-box  was  placed  in  the  schoolroom  to 
receive  letters  which  they  wrote  each  other  and  me,  and 
which  was  opened  daily.  A  postmaster  was  selected 
monthly  to  take  charge  of  the  box,  and  to  distribute  the 
mail. 

Our  school  soon  became  a  little  self -centered  community 
in  itself,  not  only  in  matters  relating  to  education,  but  to 
amusement.     We  went  on  fishing  excursions  in  Duxbury 
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Bay,  sometimes  returning  with  mackerel  enough  for  the 
breakfast  of  the  whole  town.  We  organized  sailing  parties 
and  rowing  matches ;  we  picnicked  together  under  the  "  tea- 
party  tree,"  in  the  pine  woods,  a  well-known  trystuig-place 
for  generations ;  and  in  cooler  weather,  enjoyed  the  fish  and 
clam-chowder  parties,  held  in  some  one  of  the  many  large 
kitchens  of  the  town,  where  the  good  cheer  could  be  supple- 
mented by  music  and  dancing. 

On  one  holiday  excursion  we  started  off  for  Clark's  Island, 
famed  for  bearing  the  name  of  the  master's  mate  of  the 
Mayflower^  taking  with  us  games,  violins,  and  lunches,  pre- 
pared for  a  day  of  enjoyment.  Time  passed  so  happily  and 
fleetly,  that  the  tide  left  us  before  we  were  aware  that  it  was 
on  the  ebb.  It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  the  tide  served  for  our  return,  and  then  the 
wind  had  left  us,  and  the  boys  were  obliged  to  row  to  the 
Duxbury  shore.  Kobody,  however,  seemed  to  regret  the 
mishap,  for  all  were  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth,  the  hospit- 
able people  of  the  island  opened  their  homes  to  those  who 
sought  shelter  from  the  evening  damps,  and  the  boys  de- 
clared "  rowing  was  the  taUest  sort  of  fun,"  notwithstand- 
ing some  of  them  showed  blistered  hands.  And  they  rowed 
into  town,  and  walked  to  their  homes  in  the  early  morning, 
lustily  singing  in  chorus, 

"  Home  again  !  home  again  !  from  a  foreign  shore  I' 

as  if  they  had  been  off  a  thousand  leagues,  and  absent  a 
year. 

After  a  protracted  and  violent  storm,  almost  cyclonic  in 
its  force  and  fury,  some  of  my  older  boy  pupils  would  invite 
me  to  a  drive  to  some  near,  safe  point,  where  we  could  see 
the  Gurnet  lighthouse,  bravely  upholding  its  twin  lights 
amid  the  mighty  billows  that  had  raged  around  it,  as  if  de- 
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termined  on  its  destruction.  And  tlien,  with  a  pardonable 
boy's  pride,  I  would  be  told  for  the  twentieth  'time  that  it 
was  this  high  promontory  that,  A.D.  ir»04,  Thorwald  saw, 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Bed,  as  he  was  sailing  from  Yinland, 
where  he  had  made  his  winter  quarters. 

In  winter,  when  the  ice  and  snow  allowed  it,  my  pupils 
organized  coasting  and  skating  parties,  in  which  the  girls 
participated  as  well  as  the  boys.  I  was  often  invited  to  join 
in  these  excursions.  It  was  novel  and  exhilarating  exercise 
to  me.  Nothing  less  than  ox-sleds  sufficed  fot*  these  occa- 
sions, which  the  boys  knew  how,  and  had  the  strength  to 
manage.  Starting  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  opposite  the 
schoolhouse,  the  sleds  filled  with  young  people  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  they  were  pushed  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
till  the  inclination  became  steep,  when  they  shot  down  to 
the  mill-pond,  and  across  it,  with  almost  dangerous  celerity. 

In  those  days  teachers  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  their 
own  resources.  There  were  no  normal  schools  to  train  them 
for  their  work ;  no  teachers'  institutes,  no  educational  jour- 
nals, no  graded  schools ;  the  text-books  were  poorly  adapted 
to  their  uses,  and  but  little  was  done  with  the  blackboard. 
If  a  teacher  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  then  had 
been  trained  himself,  he  would  in  some  way  succeed  in  doing 
good  work.  He  would  so  thoroughly  master  the  subjects  he 
was  to  teach  as  to  supersede  the  text-book,  and  dispense  with 
it,  —  would  be  ingenious  in  devising  ways  of  quickening  his 
pupils  and  holding  their  attention,  —  would  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  them,  and  put  much  of  himself  into  them,  —  and 
in  this  way,  many  a  teacher  of  the  olden  time  did  better  for 
his  pupils  than  he  ever  knew.  For  myself,  I  enjoyed  teach- 
ing. It  was  never  irksome.  I  became  attached  to  my 
pupils,  was  eager  to  do  for  them  all  I  could,  and,  inexperi- 
enced and  untrained  as  I  was,  I  could  always  comfort  myself 
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for  any  failure  I  made  by  the  knowledge  that  I  had  done  my 
very  best. 

Duxbury  was  a  most  interesting  town  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  even  then  a  famous  ship-building  town,  although  the 
people  declared  it  was  on  the  decline,  and  shook  their  heads 
sorrowfully,  saying,  "  Duxbury  is  not  Avhat  it  used  to  be." 
There  were,  however,  eight  ships  on  the  stocks  in  the  vari- 
ous ship-yards,  the  first  year  I  spent  in  the  town,  and  others 
were  projected  for  the  near  future.  Mr.  Ezra  Weston,  then 
living  at  "  Powder  Point,"  the  present  site  of  Mr.  Knapp's 
famous  school  for  boys,  was  the  largest  shipowner  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce. There  were  forty-thi^ee  shipmasters  resident  in  the 
town,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  Atlantic  ship  captains, 
and  most  of  them  picked  up  their  crews  in  town.  As  none 
of  them  remained  a  long  time  at  home,  Duxbury  was  em- 
phatically a  town  of  women  and  children,  and  the  women 
were  the  most  capable  and  intelligent  that  I  had  ever  met. 
Thrown  on  their  own  resources  almost  entirely,  they  had 
become  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  were  as  handsome  and 
well-formed  as  they  were  executive. 

The  launching  of  a  ship  was  as  sure  to  break  uj)  my 
school  in  Duxbury,  for  the  time,  as  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
in  "  Ole  Virginny."  A  favored  few  would  be  invited  on 
board  during  the  launching.  Others  would  be  asked  to 
take  seats  in  a  boat  in  front  of  the  shipyard,  where  they 
could  observe  the  passage  of  the  vessel  into  the  water, 
and  the  remainder  would  petition  to  be  excused  from  school 
till  the  great  event  was  over.  I  was  compelled  to  make  a 
virtue  of  a  necessity,  and  give  a  half -holiday,  never  sorry 
to  witness  the  launching  myself.  The  blocks  were  knocked 
away  rapidly,  one  after  another,  and  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  ship  was  removed.     She  was  gently  urged  and 
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persuaded  by  the  builders  to  begin  her  passage  from  the 
land  to  the  sea.  With  seeming  timidity  she  glided  slowly 
down  the  ways,  —  grew  more  courageous,  and  proceeded 
faster,  —  and  then,  with  one  swift  plunge  and  a  shudder 
from  stem  to  stern,  entered  her  native  element,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  on-lookers. 

The  names  of  the  Duxbury  people  were  very  suggestive. 
Bradford,  Alden,  Brewster,  Soule,  Weston,  Sprague,  Win- 
sor,  DreAV,  Sampson,  —  almost  all  my  pupils  and  acquaint- 
ances in  town  bore  some  one  of  these  honored  names.  Of 
the  twenty  subscribers  to  the  civil  compact  signed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower^  November,  1620,  who  survived  the 
first  fatal  winter,  seven  of  them  became  inhabitants  of  Dux- 
bury,  and  three  of  them.  Elder  Brewster,  Miles  Standish, 
and  John  Alden,  made  the  town  famous.  The  memory  of 
Miles  Standish  is  indissolubly  linked  with  Duxbury,  and 
"  Captain's  Hill,"  towering  above  his  early  residence  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  its  level,  now  bears  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Never  was  there  a  pleasanter  community  in  which  to 
make  one's  home  than  Duxbury,  as  I  knew  it.  The  disin- 
tegration of  the  town  had  not  then  fairly  set  in,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  hospitable,  intelligent,  so- 
cial, and  cultivated  people  in  any  New  England  town  to-day. 
College  presidents  and  professors,  clergymen,  librarians, 
business  men  of  prominence,  artists,  musicians,  teachers,  re- 
formers, and  leaders  of  society  have  been  sent  out  into  the 
world  since  then  by  the  town  of  Duxbury,  and  it  has  not 
surprised  me  to  see  them  taking  the  positions  to  which  they 
were  ordained  from  birth.  For  I  felt  the  brainy  qualities 
of  the  people,  before  I  had  been  a  resident  of  Duxbury  a 
month- 

The  women  were  superior  housekeepers,  skilled  in  all 
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delicate  culinary  arts,  exquisite  needle- women,  cunning  in 
embroidery,  and  adepts  in  houseliold  decoration,  and  in  an 
accomplishment  of  higher  value,  —  the  art  of  entertaining 
so  that  their  guests  were  entirely"  comfortable,  happy,  and 
at  home.  The  men  were  very  versatile  in  their  general 
knowledge,  and  had  at  their  tongues'  end  any  information 
3^ou  might  desire  concerning  the  ocean  and  its  idiosyncrasies, 
ships  and  all  nautical  matters,  foreign  countries,  and  human 
nature  in  general.  The  majority  of  the  people  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  town  called  "  The  Yillage,"  where  the  houses 
ranged  themselves  along  the  bay,  as  if  they  and  their  occu- 
pants feared  to  lose  sight  of  the  salt  water.  My  three  and 
a  half  years  of  life  in  Duxbury  were  among  the  most  enjoy- 
able I  have  ever  known.  Changed  as  the  town  is  to-day, 
and  bereft  of  the  people  who  once  made  life  idyllic,  I  can- 
not now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the  abnost  deserted  locality, 
without  a  heartache  for  joys  that  are  dead,  and  loved  ones 
who  have  vanished. 

The  Washingtonian  Total  Abstinence  Keform  was  in- 
augurated in  Baltimore  in  1840,  by  a  club  of  six  drinking 
men,  who  met  regularly  in  a  bar-room  for  a  "  roaring  good 
time,"  all  going  home  intoxicated,  when  their  inebriety  did 
not  compel  them  to  remain  all  night.  A  temperance  ad- 
dress, to  which  all  the  club  listened,  led  them  to  sign  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  to  commence  a  crusade 
against  the  almost  universal  drinking  habits  of  the  time. 
It  spread  like  prairie  fire,  —  temperance  meetings  were  held 
everywhere,  —  temperance  speakers  multiplied,  —  temper- 
ance papers  were  established,  —  and  the  movement  became 
phenomenal,  and  assumed  tremendous  proportions.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  drunkards  of  the  country  signed  the  pledge, 
and  the  reform  had  still  a  hold  upon  the  people  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  of  temperance  work. 
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The  town  of  Duxbury,  like  almost  every  town  and  city 
of  New  England,  was  brought  under  the  spell  of  this  mighty 
moral  influence.  A  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed, 
that  included  most  of  the  adult  population,  while  a  "  Cold 
Water  Army  "  was  recruited  from  the  children.  Hon.  Ger- 
shom  Weston,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  of 
the  town  at  that  time,  was  the  president  of  the  adult  organ- 
ization, and  I  was  pressed  into  work  for  the  children. 
It  was  the  first  temperance  work  of  my  life,  in  which  I  have 
continued  to  the  present  day.  To  maintain  an  interest 
among  the  little  people,  frequent  meetings  were  necessary, 
which  must  be  made  attractive,  with  music  and  recitation 
and  brief  stirring  speeches.  Papers  adapted  to  their  com- 
prehension were  published,  and  books  of  juvenile  temj)er- 
ance  stories  and  songs  were  soon  in  circulation.  I  was  placed 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  "  Cold  Water  Army  "  paper  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  for  two  years  shirked  no  duty  de- 
manded of  me,  although  crowded  with  other  work  growing 
out  of  my  profession.  A  compilation  of  the  sketches  I 
wrote  for  the  paper  was  published  in  cheap,  cloth  covers, 
and  was  distributed  broadcast.  I  sometimes  meet  a  copy 
of  the  unpretentious  booklet  in  some  out-of-the-way  locality. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Cold  Water  Army  came  out 
in  all  its  glory.  The  town  held  its  celebration  of  the  day 
in  the  pine  woods,  where  the  shade  was  grateful,  the  air 
fragrant  and  spicy,  the  carpet  of  pine  needles  thick  under 
the  feet,  and  where  no  one  was  crowded,  so  wide  was  the 
sweep  of  the  amphitheatre  of  seats.  The  Army  took  on  its 
largest  proportions  on  that  day,  for  the  promise  of  the 
bountifully  spread  tables  sure  to  be  found  in  the  grove  on 
such  occasions,  drew  the  entire  juvenile  population  into  the 
ranks,  and  it  marched  into  the  woods  with  twice  its  ordin- 
ary numbers,  resplendent  with  flags  and  many-colored  ban- 
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ners,  under  the  escort  of  a  full-fledged  band,  all  palpitating 
with  expectancy". 

Then  what  solemn  re-pledging  of  the  little  ones  to  "  total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates ! "  How  vivid  the  con- 
trast was  made  between  the  debauchee,  Avith  his  tottering 
and  diseased  body  and  his  enfeebled  intellect,  and  the  man 
who  had  never  known  the  thraldom  of  strong  drink !  How 
the  traditions  of  the  town  and  the  experiences  of  the  past 
were  marshaled  before  them,  to  emphasize  the  unwisdom  of 
yielding  to  appetite,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  inebriate ! 
Old  bono  f  was  the  question  I  asked  myself  when  the  day 
was  ended,  and  I  was  too  wearied  with  its  fatigues  to  sleep. 
Will  any  good  result  from  these  efforts,  and  can  these  chil- 
dren be  fortified  against  the  temptations  that  are  sure  to 
meet  them  ? 

It  did  not  prove  fruitless  work.  Living  to-day  in  my 
neighborhood  are  five  men,  now  verging  upon  old  age,  who 
were  boys  in  that  Cold  Water  Army.  Two  were  sons  of 
intemperate  fathers,  two  were  the  sons  of  widows,  and  one 
was  motherless.  The  environments  of  all  were  unfavorable, 
and  no  restraining  influence  was  throT^Ti  around  them,  save 
what  came  from  that  temperance  organization  of  children. 
To  the  impressions  there  received,  they  attribute  their 
escape  from  the  seductions  that  enticed  them  in  their  early 
manhood.  "We  should  have  fallen  by "^  the  way,  as  did 
other  boys  in  our  neighborhood,  had  we  not  been  held 
by  the  Cold  Water  Army,  during  the  unformed  days  of  our 
young  manhood,"  is  their  uniform  testimony.  ISTo  good 
work  is  ever  lost,  and  the  heavenly  seed  that  is  sown  will 
not  betray  our  trust,  but  will,  somewhere,  sometime,  bour- 
geon and  blossom,  and  ripen  to  fruitage. 

It  was  in  Duxbury  that  I  first  met  Theodore  Parker. 
He  had  just  delivered  his  famous  sermon  on  "  The  Tran- 
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sient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  wliich  brought  him 
into  great  disrepute  with  the  entire  Unitarian  body ;  while 
the  Orthodox  world  was  stirred  to  condemnation  of  him 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Among  my 
acquaintances  he  was  denounced  unsparingly ;  was  regarded 
as  an  atheist,  a  dishonest  man,  a  menace  to  Christianity  and 
civilization,  a  man  of  bad  manners  and  worse  morals ;  and 
it  was  even  thought  by  some  of  his  severe  critics  that  the 
law  should  be  invoked  to  silence  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rising  generation.  Great  was  my  surprise  when  I  met  this 
quiet;  unpretentious  man,  gentle  in  speech  as  in  manner, 
fond  of  little  children,  who  were  always  attracted  to  him, 
immaculate  in  life  and  character,  reverent  and  devout,  not 
only  when  he  spoke  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  but 
also  when  considering  the  views  which  he  regarded  errone- 
ous, and  labored  to  correct, 

I  had  not  intended  to  listen  to  Mr.  Parker's  addresses, 
but  his  gentleness  and  fairness  swept  away  my  prejudices, 
and  I  ventured  to  enroll  myself  as  one  of  the  audience  that 
gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Hon.  Gershom  Weston,  to  listen 
to  his  series  of  "  Discourses  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Keli- 
gion."  From  the  standpoint  of  that  day  they  were  radical, 
and  yet  so  reverent  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  iconoclast, 
and  so  firmly  did  he  hold  to  the  great  essentials  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  he  regarded  them,  that  no  one  was 
shocked.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  odium  heaped  upon  his 
name  grew  out  of  his  unflinching  opposition  to  slavery,  and 
his  scathing  criticism  of  our  proslavery  public  men ;  for  it 
was  a  cunning  trick  of  the  dastardly  politics  of  that  time, 
when  from  1840  to  1860,  the  whole  country,  with  most  of 
its  so-called  great  men,  bowed  down  before  the  slaveocracy 
of  the  nation,  and  did  its  wicked  bidding,  to  assail  the 
characters  of  those  who  opposed  the  "  peculiar  institution." 
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While  Mr.  Parker  was  reading  his  lecture  one  evening,  a 
large  maltese  cat  belonging  to  the  house  strayed  into  the 
parlor,  and  making  himself  entirely  at  home,  walked  around 
among  the  guests,  looking  up  into  their  faces,  and  sniffing 
at  then-  garments.  Having  completed  his  investigation  he 
sat  down  in  front  of  Mr.  Parker  for  a  few  moments,  winked 
and  blinlved  at  him  in  a  confidential  manner,  and  then  with 
a  gentle  "  mew,"  as  if  to  say,  "  By  your  leave,  Sir ! "  jumped 
on  Mr.  Parker's  knee,  and  began  to  settle  himself  for  a  nap. 
The  hostess  immediately  came  to  his  relief,  removed  the 
cat,  and  shut  him  out  of  the  room. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  back  again  by  some  other  door 
of  entrance,  and  without  any  circumlocution  or  prelimina- 
ries, jumped  again  to  Mr.  Parker's  knee,  and  mth  a  sort  of 
doggedness,  hurried  to  settle  himself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Again  the  cat  was  removed,  and  this  time  was  put  out  of 
the  house.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a  belated  attendant  on 
the  lectures  arrived  a  few  minutes  after,  and  when  he 
entered  the  house,  the  cat  darted  in  ahead  of  him,  and 
before  the  guest  was  seated,  the  cat  was  again  firmly 
planted  on  Mr.  Parker's  knee.  All  laughed  heartily  at 
Tommy's  pertinacity,  and  Mr.  Parker  halted  in  his  lecture. 
"  Cats  are  generally  fond  of  me,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  but 
this  fellow  is  evidently  in  love  with  me,  and  wishes  to  hear 
my  lecture.  Don't  remove  him !  I'll  take  care  of  him ! " 
And  drawing  his  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he 
placed  it  underneath  the  cat,  drew  him  closer,  stroked  him 
into  a  quiet  assurance,  and  then  continued  his  discourse, 
while  the  cat  loudly  purred  his  satisfaction. 

Marshfield  adjoins  Duxbury,  where  Daniel  Webster 
made  his  summer  home.  When  the  sessions  of  Congress 
were  over,  Mr.  Webster  always  hastened  to  his  "  farm  by 
the   sea,"  where   among  his   "honest   oxen,"  as  he  called 
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them,  and  the  plain  people  of  the  town,  he  sought  rest  and 
recuperation.  He  was  very  accessible  to  the  people  of  Dux- 
bury,  who  probably  saw  more  of  him  than  did  his  own 
townspeople.  His  visits  to  the  Duxbury  banlv,  with  which 
he  transacted  business,  were  quite  frequent.  Everybody  in 
town  kneAV  his  horse  and  buggy,  and  when  they  were  ob- 
served waiting  at  the  door  of  the  bank,  there  would  soon 
congregate  a  little  company  of  boys  and  girls,  eager  for  the 
courteous  bo^v,  or  the  kind  word  of  greeting,  which  they 
were  sure  to  receive  when  Mr.  Webster  made  his  exit,  when 
every  lad  would  lift  his  cap,  and  every  girl  drop  a  courtesy. 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  most  persistent  and  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man, and  his  boat  was  as  well  known  to  Duxbury  people  as 
his  buggy.  If  they  encountered  his  boat  when  they  were 
out  rowing,  sailing,  or  fishing,  no  matter  how  objectionable 
his  politics  or  habits  might  be  to  any  of  the  company,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  him  without  giving  him  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  receiving  his  kind  recognition  in 
return. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  young  people  of  Duxbury  to 
drive  over  to  Marshfield  to  welcome  Mr.  Webster,  when  he 
came  down  to  his  farm  for  the  summer.  They  were  careful 
not  to  bore  him  by  too  long  a  stay,  never  to  allow  refresh- 
ments to  be  served,  and  when  they  went  in  large  numbers, 
they  would  propose  a  reception  by  the  great  man  on  the 
broad  piazzas,  and  not  intrude  into  the  not  over-spacious 
parlors.  I  remember  making  one  of  a  party  of  fifty  or 
more,  that  drove  over  to  Mr.  Webster's  home  one  warm 
afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  his  home-coming 
was  rather  late,  and  had  been  delayed  by  political  emergen- 
cies. We  arranged  ourselves  in  a  semicircle  about  the 
piazza,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  and  when  our  spokes- 
man had  delivered  his  brief  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
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overflowing  with  the  affectionate  homage  he  inspired  in 
young  people  who  came  in  touch  with  him,  Mr.  Webster 
repUed  in  a  voice  that  was  choked  with  emotion. 

He  had  just  experienced  a  political  defeat,  and  it  had 
greatly  depressed  him.  lie  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
disappointment,  and  congratulated  us  on  our  youth,  when  we 
had  not  learned  how  rare  a  thing  is  true  friendship,  how 
unsubstantial  is  human  trust,  and  hoAV  unsatisfying  all 
human  life,  and  public  life  in  particular.  He  conducted  us 
through  his  beautiful  rose-garden,  pointed  out  to  us  his  fine 
cattle  with  pride,  and  explained  some  of  the  agricultural 
experiments  his  farmer  had  undertaken.  All  the  while  his 
manner  was  so  kind  and  fatherly,  and  he  condescended  so 
charmingly  to  the  humblest  and  most  timid  of  our  company, 
that  we  forgot  the  high  distinction  he  had  attained  and 
were  untroubled  by  any  oppressive  sense  of  his  greatness. 

Mr.  Webster  had  one  very  dear  friend  in  Duxbury  —  a 
Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas  —  whose  house  he  frequented,  and  where 
he  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  I  was  invited,  one  happy 
afternoon,  to  meet  the  renowned  statesman  at  this  gentle- 
man's home.  Other  guests  were  present,  but  I  do  not  recall 
them.  I  remember  Mr.  Webster's  simplicity,  his  seeming 
forgetfulness  of  himself,  and  his  utter  lack  of  egotism.  He 
addressed  his  conversation  more  to  the  men  of  the  company 
than  to  the  women.  •  At  tea,  some  remark  brought  out  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  teacher,  when,  sitting  next  me,  he  made 
some  inquiries  concerning  my  school,  and  then  asked,  "  Do  you 
enjoy  teaching  ? "  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  I  fancy,  of  the  profession,  adding  that  "  I 
got  more  pleasure  out  of  it  than  from  any  other  source." 

"  Ah,  me ! "  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  believe  I  was  hap- 
pier as  a  teacher,  way  back  in  the  old  days,  than  I  am 
in  the  life  I  live  to-day." 
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Mr.  Thomas's  young  brother,  Eay  Thomas,  had  been  Mr. 
Webster's  private  secretary,  and  had  died  in  Washington  in 
his  service,  early  in  the  year  1840.  Mr.  Webster  was  very 
much  attached  to  the  young  man,  who  was  highly  gifted 
and  much  beloved.  He  sought  to  comfort  the  bereaved 
mother  and  his  brother  and  sisters  in  their  afliiction,  and 
wrote  them  several  consolatory  letters,  one  of  which  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  me,  and  which  I  here  append.  It  reveals  Mr. 
Webster  as  other  than  the  ambitious  public  man  and  the 
scheming  politician.  The  letter  is  dated  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  24,  1840. 

"  To-day,  dear  friend,  you  will  reach  home,  and  will  soon  perform  the  last 
solemn  rites,  and  leave  your  beloved  brother  to  sleep  with  kindred  dust. 
You  will  then  have  done,  my  good  friend,  all  that  love  and  friendship  can 
do;  and  must  reconcile  yourself  without  murmuring  to  the  will  of  God. 
His  providence  is  mysterious,  but  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter.  Everything  is  well,  because  everything  is  in  His  hands,  without 
whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.  I  am  aware  that  your 
mother  and  sisters  will  be  profoundly  penetrated  with  grief;  they  will  shed 
many  tears;  but  pray  them  to  be  comforted,  and  enjoy  gratefully  the  recol- 
lections connected  with  the  beloved  brother,  now  that  they  can  see  his  face 
no  more. 

^'  I  have  lost  children  dear  to  me  as  drops  of  my  own  heart's  blood.  I 
have  lost  other  relatives  and  friends,  sometimes  cut  down  by  most  sud- 
den and  awful  strokes;  and  I  have  suffered  most  keenly  from  these  bereave- 
ments. Yet  I  thank  God  that  those  children  and  those  friends  have  lived. 
The  pain  occasioned  by  their  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
of  being  conscious  that  they  have  lived,  and  that  they  do  live,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  body  cannot  annihilate  their  spiritual  existence.  There  is 
gratification,  though  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  recollection  connected  with 
a  beloved  object,  even  when  deceased.  The  past  is  a  treasure  well- 
secured,  and  safe  against  all  occurrences. 

"  And  now,  dear  Henry,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  since  love 
and  affection  can  do  no  more,  leave  your  son  and  brother  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Be  thankful  that  he  has  lived  on  earth  so  long,  and  weep  not  as 
those  without  hope.  His  death,  which  has  happened  so  early,  must  have 
happened  some  time,  and  of  the  proper  time  God  is  the  only  judge.  And 
may  His  blessing  be  with  you  and  with  us  all  ! 

"  Yours  sincerely, 
"Daniel  Webster." 


CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

FATE  — AN  EVENTFUL  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT  — A  REMARKABLE 
SERMON  — MY  FIRST  MEETING  WITH  MR.  LIVERMORE  — 
OUR  MARRIAGE  — WHAT  HAPPENED. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Singing  Master  —  Opposition  to  a  "bellowing 
Organ" — "When  an  Organ  comes  into  this  Singing  Loft,  my 
Violin  and  I  go  out ! "  —  A  long  Tramp  in  the  Moonlight  on  Christ- 
mas Night  —  Standing  beside  the  Church  Door  —  Shall  1  enter  V  — 
The  Door  suddenly  opens  —  A  Triumphant  Burst  of  Song  — I  drop 
into  a  vacant  Seat  —  A  remarkable  Sermon  —  "He  shall  save  his 
People  from  their  Sins "  —  A  Great  Peace  steals  over  me  —  Intro- 
ducing myself  to  the  Clergyman  —  He  supplies  me  with  Books  and 
Periodicals  —  My  Teacher  becomes  my  Husband  —  The  Storm 
bursts  upon  me  —  Friends  forsake  me  —  My  Father  Inconsolable  — 
A  complete  Surrender. 

THEKE  were  three  churches  in  Duxbury  at  that  time, 
the  Unitarian,  Universalist,  and  Methodist.  The 
Unitarian  congregation  was  the  largest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  most  cultivated,  and  stood  highest  in  the  social  scale. 
I  attended  the  Methodist  church  with  my  old  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Symmes  of  the  Duxbury  Bank.  But  frequently 
I  walked  across  the  "  Major's  pasture "  to  the  Unitarian 
church,  where  I  was  always  sure  of  hearing  a  finely  writ- 
ten, practical  discourse,  which  usually  occupied  an  hour  in 
delivery. 

I  was  also  sure  of  hearing  one  of  the  finest  choirs  of 
the  country,  taught,  trained,  and  led  by  John  Wilde  of 
Braintree,  one  of  the  famous  "  singing-masters  "  of  the  day, 
whose  severe  drill  was  evident  in  the  "precision  and 
decision  "  with  which  his  choirs  sang.  There  was  no  organ 
in  the  singing-gallery,  nor  was  there  a  probabilitv  of  one  in 
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John  Wilde's  da}^  For  he  was  as  proud  of  his  fine  violin, 
his  exquisite  playing,  and  his  ringing  tenor  voice,  as  he  was 
of  his  choirs.  "  When  an  organ  comes  into  this  singing-loft, 
bellowing  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  my  violin  and  I  will  go 
out !  "  was  his  emphatic  declaration. 

Gradually,  many  of  the  more  liberal  churches  had 
abated  their  rigorous  hostility  to  Christmas  as  a  church 
festival,  and  were  accustomed  to  utilize  it  regularly,  in  any 
manner  that  made  it  helpful  to  their  parishes.  The  Dux- 
bury  churches  were  among  the  first  to  forget  their  preju- 
dices against  the  day,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and  to  place  it 
on  the  church  calendar  as  a  day  of  gladness  and  cheerful 
observance.  One  gave  up  the  holiday  to  the  Sunday-school 
children,  for  whom  a  Christmas  tree  was  hung  with  pro- 
miscuous gifts,  which  were  harvested  after  an  hour  of  semi- 
religious  exercises,  which  the  little  people  greatly  enjoyed, 
as  the  programme  was  chiefly  musical.  Another  utilized  it 
for  the  adults  of  the  church,  who  sat  down  to  a  supper,  and 
indulged  afterwards  in  speeches  and  songs, —  a  mild  proto- 
type of  the  pretentious  banquet  of  to-day. 

The  Universalists  made  a  larger  use  of  Christmas  than 
any  of  the  three  parishes.  On  Christmas  eve  their  children 
were  treated  to  a  small  feast  and  a  bountiful  supply  of 
presents.  They  played  games  and  frolicked  as  happy 
children  will.  On  Christmas  night  a  joyful  religious  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  church,  which  was  decorated  and 
illuminated  most  brilliantly,  special  musical  services  were 
arranged,  and  the  sermon  was  devoted  to  some  topic  con- 
nected with  the  day,  and  the  event  it  was  supposed  to 
commemorate, —  the  coming  of  Christ.  I  had  never 
attended  a  Christmas  service,  although  I  had  been  urgently 
invited  to  participate  in  the  pleasant  exercises.  I  had  been 
so  reared  that  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  become  interested 
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in  Christmas.  It  signified  nothing  to  me.  So  a  third  time 
I  declined  attendance  on  the  Christmas  festivities,  assigning 
tlie  true  reason,  that  I  needed  the  time  for  work. 

It  was  a  bright  winter  day,  fuU  of  sunsliine  and  beauty. 
The  ground  was  bare  of  snow,  there  had  been  none  of  the 
usual  severe  weather,  and  the  grass  was  vividly  green 
in  moist  places.  But  beautiful  as  was  the  day,  I  was  ill  at 
ease.  An  intense  dissatisfaction  with  life,  and  all  that  it 
promised,  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  neither  by  hard 
work,  reading,  or  philosophizing  could  I  throw  it  off.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  life  ?  Who  could  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem of  human  destiny?  Forced  into  existence  without  our 
consent  being  asked  or  given,  our  position  arbitrarily  as- 
signed us  in  advance  of  our  coming,  compelled  to  learn  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  life  by  the  hardest  experiences, 
through  the  pain  and  suffering  consequent  on  our  violation 
of  them,  we  stumble  on  blindly  and  ignorantly  for  a  few 
troubled  and  reluctant  years,  and  then  drop  out, —  where  ? 

As  the  evening  deej)ened,  and  my  spirits  drooped  more 
heavily,  I  ceased  work,  and  went  out  for  a  long  tramp.  I 
passed  the  Unitarian  and  Methodist  churches,  lighted  and 
filled  with  people,  whom  I  felt  no  inclination  to  join.  I 
reached  the  "  village,"  and  neared  the  Universalist  church, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  then  at  flood-tide. 
The  full  moon  was  riding  through  the  heavens,  and  shone 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  water  in  a  broad  path  of  silver 
light.  I  stopped  to  gaze.  The  cool  air  blew  lightly  on  my 
heated  face,  with  grateful  refreshing,  and  I  stood  quiet  and 
alone,  absorbed  in  moody  contemplation,  and  yet  longing 
for  light  and  peace.  The  church  door,  a  Uttle  way  behind 
me,  opened  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  when  a  triumphant 
burst  of  song  rang  out  on  the  night  air :  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest !  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men ! " 
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Again  and  again  was  the  glad  song  repeated,  in  higher 
and  more  triumphant  measures,  as  if  the  singers  were  unable 
to  repress  their  joy.  I  listened  till  the  anthem  was  ended, 
and  then  walked  across  the  lawn  and  stood  beside  the 
church  door,  irresolute.     Should  I  enter?     Another  group 
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I  stood  beside  the  church  door,  irresolute.     Should  I  enter  ? 

of  people  entered,  and  the  sexton,  seeing  me,  held  the  door 
open  for  my  entrance.  I  dropped  into  an  unoccupied  seat 
near  the  vestibule,  the  only  vacancy  seemingly  in  that 
throng  of  people. 

The  singing  was  followed  by  a  fervent,  hopeful  prayer, 
from  my  standpoint  unusual  in  its  matter,  and  unfamiliar  in 
its  phraseology.  Another  burst  of  Christmas  music  fol- 
lowed, and  then   came  the  sermon.     The  preacher  was  a 
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young  man,  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  blonde  in 
complexion,  with  a  good  voice  and  a  simple,  earnest,  pre- 
possessing manner.  He  announced  his  text,  "And  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins." 

"  Save  His  people  from  their  sins !  "  I  ejaculated  men- 
tally; "he  has  not  read  that  correctly."  Taking  a  New 
Testament  from  the  book-rack  in  the  pew,  I  turned  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew,  twenty-first  verse,  and  read  for 
myself.  He  had  read  the  verse  aright,  but  it  had  an  un- 
familiar look  to  me,  as  if  I  had  never  before  seen  it.  It  was 
a  statement  that  had  never  arrested  my  attention,  or  made 
upon  me  any  impression,  and  there  flashed  through  me  the 
possibility  of  another  gospel  than  what  I  had  learned. 

"  It  was  not  from  endless  punishment,  that  Christ  came 
to  save  us,"  said  the  young  preacher,  "  but  from  our  sins, 
from  ourselves.  He  came  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  that  we 
might  avoid  the  mistakes  and  wrong-doings  to  which  we  are 
liable.  The  all-wise  Father  caused  the  world  to  exist,  be- 
cause He  desired  it.  To  intimate  that  He  did  not  will  it,  is 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  power  higher  than  God,  which 
compelled  its  existence,  and  that  would  be  to  orphan  the 
world.  He  must  have  called  us  into  being  because  of  love, 
for  any  other  motive  would  be  unworthy  of  God,  the  Good. 
Our  relationship  to  Him  then  must  be  that  of  a  child  to  its 
mother  and  father,  and  as  He  is  infinite  in  His  power, 
'  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height '  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  agency,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.'  " 

These  views  he  expounded  and  enforced  by  a  wealth  of 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  and  illustrations  from 
Hfe.  "  Had  not  Jesus,  who  came  to  reveal  the  Father,  and 
who  was  called  the  '  brightness  of  God's  glory,'  —  had  he 
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not  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that 
curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for 
those  who  despitef ully  use  us  ?  And  for  what  reason  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  uplift  us  Godward,  till  we  should  be  worthy 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  who  sends  His  rain  alike  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  and  causes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Did  not  Jesus  instruct  us  to  pardon  those 
who  sin  against  us,  not  merely  seven  times,  but  seventy 
times  seven,  or  as  long  as  an  offense  was  committed  against 
us?  "Would  God  command  us.  His  weak,  erring,  ignorant 
children  of  a  day,  to  be  better  than  Himself  ?  Would  He 
command  us  to  love  and  forgive  forever  and  forever,  as  long 
as  there  is  anything  or  anybody  to  be  loved  and  forgiven, 
and  then  because  of  our  offenses  against  Him  cast  us  into 
outer  darkness,  to  be  punished  as  long  as  God  lives  ?  ISTo  ! " 
said  the  preacher,  "  a  thousand  times  no !  That  would 
make  the  great  Father,  with  His  infinite  heart  of  love,  more 
wretched  even  than  His  helpless  children,  cast  out  to  wander 
in  the  void." 

He  narrated  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  spent  his 
living  riotously  and  in  debauch,  until  he  was  without  means 
to  appease  his  hunger.  Then,  he  "  came  to  himself,"  and 
remembering  that  in  his  father's  house  there  was  abun- 
dance, he  returned  home  to  confess  his  unworthiness,  and  to 
ask  for  a  servant's  place  in  his  father's  household.  But  when 
he  was  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him  coming,  and  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  ran  to  meet  him,  forgiving  him  be- 
fore he  had  asked  forgiveness,  and  welcoming  him  before 
he  had  even  made  an  ajDology.  So  great  was  his  joy  over 
this  son  who  had  been  dead,  but  was  now  alive,  who  had 
been  lost,  but  now  was  found,  that  it  awoke  the  displeasure 
of  the  older  son,  who  had  never  wasted  his  father's  subsist- 
ence, and  had  always  lived  an  orderly  and  reputable  life. 
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Then  he  used  the  illustration  of  the  lost  sheep.  A  shep- 
herd in  the  mountains  with  a  hundred  sheep  found  that  one 
was  missing,  when  he  gathered  them  in  the  fold  for  the 
night.  So  enclosing  the  ninety-and-nine  whom  it  was  safe 
to  leave,  and  who  were  trustworthy,  he  went  out  into  the 
darkness  to  search  for  the  sheep  that  was  lost.  He  sought 
it  not  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  a  month,  nor  a  year  —  but  till 
he  found  the  lost  sheej).  Then  carrjdng  it  back  on  his 
shoulders,  he  called  his  friends  and  neighbors  together,  and 
rejoiced  with  them  more  over  the  sheep  that  was  lost  and 
found  again,  than  over  the  ninety-and-nine  which  had  not 
gone  astray.  "What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such 
illustrations  ? "  asked  the  preacher,  "  but  that  the  boundless 
love  of  God  surrounds  us,  and  that  we  are  safe  in  His  care, 
as  is  the  child  in  that  of  the  mother  ?  If  we  disobey  the  laws 
of  God,  whether  they  be  moral  or  physical,  we  must  suffer 
the  penalty  of  violated  law,  and  no  other  being  can  suffer 
it  for  us.  God  has  made  the  path  of  trangression  hard,  ex- 
pressly to  drive  us  into  the  path  of  obedience.  But  through 
all  our  sinning  and  stumbling,  and  the  severe  discipline  con- 
sequent thereon,  God  will  always  remain  our  Father,  forgiv- 
ing us  in  advance  of  our  asking  forgiveness,  seeking  us  with 
His  unfailing  love,  as  did  the  shepherd  his  lost  sheep,  until 
He  finds  us." 

I  had  read  these  quotations  and  illustrations  hundreds  of 
times,  and  was  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  But  I  had  never  used  my  reason  to  draw  from 
them  the  conclusions  that  legitimately  followed,  and  to  which 
I  now  listened.  A  great  peace  stole  over  me.  A  pulsation  of 
love  for  all  the  world  throbbed  through  my  being.  As  I 
glanced  over  the  listening  congregation  I  wished  I  might 
shake  hands  with  every  person  present.  How  could  any 
one  logically  escape  from  the  conclusions  of  this  young  man, 
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it'  one  believed  the  J>ible  ?  If  tie  should  preach  that  sermon 
t(^  an  audience  com[)osed  of  people  like  my  father,  would 
they  not  assent  to  his  comforting  teachings?  I  had  my 
doubts,  —  but  how  could  they  reject  them  ?  I  would  not  be 
rash,  nor  in  haste,  but  would  examine  for  myself,  and  ob- 
tain from  this  young  preacher  the  proof  of  his  convictions, 
and  learn  by  what  steps  he  had  entered  into  this  largeness 
of  religious  life. 

The  audience  were  rapidly  filing  out  into  the  moon- 
lighted night,  and  the  young  minister  approached  the  vesti- 
bule near  where  I 
stood,  waiting.  I 
introduced  myself 
to  him,  and  found 
that  he  already 
knew  me  by  sight 
and  by  name,  al- 
though we  had  not 
met  before.  I  had 
been  teaching  in 
the  town  two  years. 
I  frankly  avowed 
my  interest  in  the 
sermon  he  had  de- 
livered, told  him 
how  entirely  new 
it  was  to  me,  that  I  had  never  heard  nor  read  anything 
like  it  before,  and  that  I  wished  to  know  more  of  the 
views  he  had  advanced.  "Would  he  kindly  loan  me  his 
sermon  for  re-reading,  which  I  would  return  to  him  in 
twenty-four  hours?"  Without  hesitation,  he  placed  it  in 
my  hand.     I  wanted  more  than  this,  and  as  a  large  number  of 

people  still  lingered  in  the  church,  I  pushed  my  inquiries. 
24 
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"  Are  there  many  people,  sir,  who  accept  the  views  you 
have  advanced  to-night  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  large  number,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  a  denomination  ? " 

"  Oh,  certainly !  You  must  have  heard  of  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination.  This  is  a  Universalist  church,  and  I  am 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Universalist  denomination." 

Yes,  I  had  heard  of  the  Universalist  denomination,  but 
unfavorably  always,  as  if  it  were  outside  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian organizations.  But  I  had  not  thought  of  this  particular 
church,  with  its  minister  and  congregation,  as  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  that  body.  I  continued  my  question- 
ings. 

"  Then  your  denomination  must  have  literature, —  books, 
papers,  tracts,  magazines  % " 

"  We  have." 

"Where  are  your  headquarters?  I  wish  to  investigate 
these  doctrines,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  that  will 
be  educational." 

"  I  have  a  small  library  of  standard  theological  works, 
and  the  best  and  latest  magazines  and  papers  on  these 
subjects.  They  are  at  your  service.  I  live  at  '  The  Point,' 
only  two  doors  below  you,  and  you  have  a  calling  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  with  whom  I  board." 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  at  his  library,  the  next  day,  on  my  return  from  school. 
As  I  was  unable  to  make  a  selection,  I  accepted  the  works 
recommended  by  my  new  friend,  and  was  soon  deep  in 
a  course  of  theological  reading  and  study.  I  was  not 
interested  in  all  the  books  he  loaned  me.  Those  which 
were  devoted  to  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  texts,  then  in  dis- 
pute between  the  orthodox  and  liberal  sects,  I  discarded 
altogether.      It   seemed   too   monstrous,   too  impossible  a 
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thing,  that  the  Deity  should  make  known  his  will  and  pur- 
poses to  the  human  race,  in  a  revelation  so  ambiguous,  that 
one  body  of  Christians  should  construe  its  meaning  to  be 
just  the  reverse  of  what  was  accepted  by  another  body, — 
both  being  equally  intelligent,  learned,  and  desirous  to 
know  the  truth.  And  that,  too,  when  eternal  life  or  death 
hinged  on  correctness  of  belief,  as  I  had  been  taught  to 
believe. 

But  there  were  other  books  in  the  young  minister's 
library  that  were  of  priceless  value  to  me,  and  I  read  and 
re-read  them,  and  made  extracts  from  them,  until  they 
became  a  part  of  my  mental  furnishing,  never  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  One,  I  copied  entire  into  my  scrap-book,  with- 
out inquiring  if  it  was  for  sale  at  the  book  stores.  It  was 
so  entirely  beyond  the  common  thought  that  it  did  not 
seem  like  an  article  of  merchandise.  Williamson's  "  Moral 
Argument  in  favor  of  God's  unlimited  Love,"  and  Dr. 
Channing's  "  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism,"  were 
among  the  books  most  helpful  to  me, —  the  latter  leading 
me  to  the  ownership  of  Dr.  Channing's  works,  which  opened 
to  me  a  new  world.  His  essay  on  Calvinism  cleared  the 
moral  atmosphere  for  me,  forever,  and  corrected  the  un- 
worthy views  of  God  which  I  held,  and  which  that  system 
ascribes  to  Him. 

The  next  school  vacation  I  passed  at  home.  I  called  on 
the  beloved  minister  who  had  stood  by  me  in  all  my  trials, 
even  when  he  failed  to  comprehend  them,  and  without  any 
reservation,  told  him  of  the  larger  hope  and  broader  faith 
into  which  I  was  inducted,  and  of  the  rest,  peace,  and  quiet- 
happiness  which  had  come  to  me.  My  opinions  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  punishment  were  changed.  I  had  no  doubt 
but  punishment  and  wrong-doing  are  inseparably  connected ; 
for  this  is  one  of  God's  unchanging  laws.     But  I  had  ceased 
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to  believe  in  endless  punishment,  which  had  been  the  horror 
of  my  life,  had  darkened  my  childhood,  and  made  me  old 
before  my  time. 

Dr.  Neale  did  not  disagree  with  me,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
demn or  criticise  my  utterances,  nor  did  he  object  to  my 
course  of  reading.  Once  he  interrupted  me  to  say  that  "  no 
one  who  does  his  own  reading  and  thinking  can  avoid 
changes  of  belief."  And  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  dogma 
of  endless  punishment,  he  remarked,  "  The  Christian  church 
will  yet  be  compelled  to  reconsider  and  reconstruct  this 
whole  question  of  punishment.  For  the  community  is  ad- 
vancing in  intelligence  and  charity,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
is  progressing,  and  it  will  not  always  carry  along  with  it  the 
unchristian  phases  of  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

He  catechised  me  more  closely  than  was  necessary  con- 
cerning the  Universalist  minister  who  had  guided  my  read- 
ing and  study,  and  laughingly  advised  against  cultivating 
any  farther  acquaintance  with  him.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I 
foresee  a  greater  trouble  in  store  for  3^ou  than  your  change 
of  creed  will  bring.  You  will  be  marrying  this  young 
clergyman  one  of  these  days.  And  then  you  will  bring 
down  upon  yourself  the  ostracism  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintances,  the  condemnation  of  the  church,  and  will 
break  the  hearts  of  your  father  and  mother,  for  the  Uni- 
versalists  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  popular  favor." 
JSTo  such  result  seemed  likely  to  follow,  at  that  time,  and  I 
assured  Dr.  I^eale  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety, 

IsTevertheless,  in  less  than  a  year,  and  just  as  the  Part- 
ridge Academy  was  ready  to  receive  its  first  class  of 
students,  I  transferred  my  pupils  to  its  care,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  Parker  Livermore,  who  had  been  my 
teacher  and  guide  in  matters  of  religion.  The  very  events 
followed,  which  Dr.  Keale  had  predicted.     I  was  surprised 
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at  the  fury  of  the  storm  that  hut'st  upon  me.  No  similar 
manifestation  of  sectarian  prejudice  would  be  possible  now, 
for  all  sects  have  gained  in  religious  toleration,  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Friends  forsook  me,  acquaintances  ostra- 
cized me,  T   was  disapproved  by  the  church,  and  for  a  time 
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my  father  was  inconsolable.  My  mother  alone  congratu- 
lated me  upon  my  marriage  with  a  man,  in  whose  favor  she 
decided  on  her  first  interview  with  him.  Dr.  ISTeale  was 
absent  in  Europe,  and  I  greatly  missed  the  influence  he 
would  have  exerted  in  my  favor.  As  my  critics  were  clearly 
in  the  wrong,  and  I  realized  hourly  that  the  great  blessed- 
ness into  which  I  had  entered  more  than  compensated  for 
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the  disfavor  into  which  I  had  fallen,  I  could  afford  to  bide 
my  time,  and  wait  for  a  return  of  better  days. 

They  came,  when  Dr.  N'eale  returned  from  abroad. 
Through  him  I  sent  to  the  church  a  statement  of  my  change 
of  belief,  and  while  regretting  the  fact  that  our  paths  must 
henceforth  diverge,  I  thanked  them  for  all  their  past  love 
and  patience,  of  which  I  besought  a  continuance.  The 
whole  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Neale,  to 
whom  life  and  character  were  more  than  dogma,  and 
whose  influence  was  always  in  favor  of  peace  and  har- 
mony,—  and  it  was  long  years  before  my  name  was 
dropped  from  the  church  record  —  if  indeed  it  ever  has  been. 
Through  all  the  changes  that  came  afterward,  my  friendship 
with  Dr.  ISTeale  continued  unabated  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  always  spoke  of  me,  and  presented  me,  as  his 
"  parishioner  and  friend,"  and  from  the  ver}?^  first  included 
my  husband  in  his  fraternal  regards.  At  his  request,  I  at- 
tended the  ser^dces  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Com- 
munion Sundays  whenever  it  was  possible,  as  long  as  he 
remained  its  pastor,  and  gradually  my  old  friends  forgot 
their  disapproval  of  my  marriage,  especially  after  they  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Livermore,  and  found  that  he 
was  a  mild-mannered  and  refined  gentleman. 

It  took  longer  for  my  father  to  conquer  his  unhappiness 
concerning  his  heterodox  son-in-law.  But  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  manliness  are  winning  qualities,  and  one  cannot  with- 
stand them  forever.  In  the  long  run  they  are  omnipotent. 
In  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  first  novel,  —  "  Robert  Elsmere," 
—  Catharine,  the  wife  of  the  hero,  and  who  is  the  real  hero- 
ine of  the  story,  abandons  herself  for  weeks  to  immitigable 
sorrow  over  her  husband's  departure  from  the  rigid  faith  in 
which  he  was  reared,  and  which  he  had  been  ordained  to 
preach.     But   at   last,  light   breaks   in  upon   her,  and  she 
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enters  her  husband's  presence  one  morning,  a  transformed 
woman,  and  thus  addresses  him  : 

"  Robert,  I  have  thought  that  God  speaks  to  all  people  in 
one  voice.  But  He  has  shown  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  He  speaks  to  different  people  in  many  different 
voices ! " 

So  the  time  came,  at  last,  when  my  father's  mental 
vision  was  illumined,  and  seeking  my  husband  in  his  study, 
he  said : 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  approach  to  God  the  Father,  and  that  all  people 
must  find  it,  or  fail  of  being  received  by  Him,  But  I  have 
been  enlightened,  and  know  now  that  there  are  diverse 
ways  of  seeking  after  God,  and  that  those  alone  will  find 
Him  who  seek  Him  in  earnest.  I  cannot  deny  that  you 
have  found  Him,  for  your  daily  life  is  the  proof." 

It  was  a  complete  surrender.  From  that  day  they  were 
the  dearest  friends,  the  most  sympathetic  father  and  son, 
the  most  congenial  companions,  and  each  became  the  best 
helper  of  the  other. 
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WE  COMMENCE  HOUSEKEEPING— SOME  COMICAL- EXPERI- 
ENCES —  MY  FIRST  FISH  CHOWDER  AND  ITS  IGNOMINIOUS 
FATE  — A  PATIENT  HUSBAND. 

The  Operatives  of  Fall  River  Fifty  Years  ago  — My  Husband  and  I  make 
the  Acquaintance  of  his  Parish  —  Our  House  of  Six  Rooms  —  I  win  a 
Prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  for  writing  the  best  Story  —  We  commence 
Housekeeping  —  Wendell  Phillips  on  Housekeeping  —  Trying  Times  — 
My  Culinary  Experiments  —  Results  —  My  Husband's  Remarks —  "  We 
never  gauged  the  Heat  of  an  Oven  by  a  Thermometer,  when  I  was  a 
Boy  "  —  Cook-Books  not  very  Abundant  —  Impossible  Directions  —  My 
First  Fish  Chowder  —  A  Formidable  Receipt  — We  bury  the  Chowder  in 
the  Garden  in  the  Darkness  of  Night  —  My  Sister  comes  to  my  Relief  — 
The  Terrors  of  Housekeeping  vanish  —  Our  little  Home  takes  on  Beauty 
—  A  Tangle  of  Miscellaneous  Work— Decide  on  a  Change  of  Location. 

SOME  few  months  before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Livermore 
had  removed  to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  having  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  that  town,  which  was 
then  small  in  population  and  importance  as  compared  with 
to-day.  In  some  respects  it  was  more  desirable  as  a  place 
of  residence  than  now,  for  the  people  were  almost  wholly 
Americans.  I^ot  only  the  owners  of  the  factories,  but  the 
operatives  were  of  New  England  stock,  had  been  trained  in 
the  common  schools,  were  identified  with  the  various 
churches  of  the  town,  held  their  own  at  the  town  meetings, 
assisted  at  conference  meetings,  Sunday-schools,  and  Bible 
classes,— agreeable,  intelligent,  and  well-behaved  men  and 
women.  The  invasion  of  New  England  by  Canada  had  not 
then  begun. 

It   was   an   entirely    different  community  from  any  in 

which  I  had  lived  before.  .  Democratic  and  unconventional, 
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it  was  alert,  thoughtful,  and  easily  interested,  and  I  soon 
adjusted  myself  to  the  new  conditions.  For  the  first  few 
months  of  my  married  life  I  was  not  burdened  with  the 
affairs  of  housekeeping,  and  found  myself  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  leisure  on  hand,  which  I  utilized  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  parish,  in  company  with  my  husband. 
The  young  people  were  eager  for  work,  and  readily  entered 
into  any  plans  that  were  proposed.  An  organization  for 
charitable  work  was  formed,  that  included  most  of  the  ac- 
tive members  of  the  church,  within  which  there  was  an  am- 
ple field  for  all  their  efforts.  Two  reading-clubs  were 
formed,  one  of  young  people  who  started  off  with  Maria 
Edgeworth's  works, —  and  the  other  of  men  and  women 
much  older,  who  began  a  course  of  reading  relating  to 
the  Bible,  with  commentaries  and  all  other  available  ac- 
cessories. Mr.  Livermore  took  charge  of  it  and  I  became 
one  of  its  members. 

In  addition,  what  was  really  a  "  Current  Events  Club  " 
was  organized,  though  it  never  received  so  dignified  and  im- 
posing a  cognomen.  About  a  dozen  young  people,  four  of 
whom  were  unusually  bright  and  studious  young  men,  and 
all  of  whom  were  factory  operatives,  met  in  our  parlor  on 
alternate  Saturday  evenings  to  talk  over  "  The  Happenings 
of  the  Week,"  and  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  little 
society  was  known.  We  kept  wholly  within  the  limit  of 
state  and  national  events  of  importance ;  and,  as  the  anti- 
slavery  reform  was  now  forging  ahead,  and  with  its  scathing 
criticisms  was  making  matters  very  lively  for  both  political 
parties,  our  embryo  club,  among  whom  were  three  or  four 
strongly  in  favor  of  slavery,  often  blazed  with  exciting  de- 
bates which  lasted  till  midnight. 

I  had  written  more  or  less  for  publication  for  years,  and 
was  desirous  of  continuing  literary  practice,     Not  that  I 
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was  amoitious  of  a  literary  life,  but  I  desired  to  acquire  the 
power  of  expression,  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  readily,  cor- 
rectly, and  intelligently,  and  this  requires  practice.  I  soon 
found  myself  with  an  abundance  of  literary  occupation  on 
hand :  stories  for  the  impecunious  and  short-lived  magazines 
that  started  out  under  various  auspices ;  hymns  and  poems 
for  all  sorts  of  occasions  ;  and  essays,  sketches,  and  verses 
for  the  local  papers.  Notwithstanding  there  were  few 
writers  in  those  days,  literary  work,  even  when  it  was  of  the 
best,  received  most  beggarly  compensation,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  one  could  live  by  literature,  even  when  one 
was  a  prolific  and  popular  bookmaker.  "  That  can  be  done 
in  England,"  it  was  said,  "  where  government  aids,  literary 
people  with  pensions,  but  it  never  can  be  done  in  America, 
for  who  would  read  an  American  book  ?  " 

One  of  the  great  state  temperance  organizations  of  Mas- 
sachusetts offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  story, 
based  on  fact,  illustrative  of  the  Washingtonian  temperance 
reform.  Three  eminent  gentlemen  of  Boston  were  elected  a 
committee  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  and  award  the  prize, 
— "Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Professor  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  Marsh,  M.D.  I  competed  for  the  prize,  and  won  it. 
My  story  was  entitled,  "  Thirty  Years  too  Late,"  and  was 
considered  the  best  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts received  by  the  committee.  It  had  a  large  cir- 
culation when  published  as  a  booklet,  and  was  republished 
in  England,  where  it  ran  through  several  editions. 

It  had  been  out  of  print  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when, 
in  18Y6,  it  was  reproduced  in  Boston  by  Lockwood,  Brooks 
&  Company,  at  the  desire  of  many  temperance  workers, 
who  perceived  a  similarity  between  the  Washingtonian 
movement  of  the  last  generation  and  the  reform  movement 
of  that  day.     The  simplicity  of  the  story,  which  illustrated 
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only  the  moral  reform  work  undertaken  by  the  "Washingto- 
nians,  has  led  to  its  translation  into  several  languages  by 
missionaries,  so  that  altogether  the  unpretentious  little 
sketch  has  run  quite  an  eventful  life.  Nearly  a  year  later, 
Abel  Tompkins,'  a  publisher  on  Cornhill,  offered  a  simi- 
lar prize  for  a  story  which  should  elucidate  the  changes 
wrought  in  one's  life  and  character  by  a  vital  change  of  re- 
ligious belief.  I  was  competent  to  write  a  sketch  of  that 
kind,  and  needed  only  to  narrate  my  own  experience,  which 
I  did,  in  part,  and  I  won  that  prize  also.  It  was  not  success- 
ful in  winning  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  its  publisher 
had  hoped,  and  was  re-written,  and  changed  in  plan,  and 
then  published  under  a  new  title,  "A  Mental  Transforma- 
tion."    But  it  won  no  larger  success  than  at  first. 

At  last  we  stumbled  upon  the  location  and  the  house 
which  suited  our  tastes  and  purse  exactly,  hired  it,  and  went 
to  "  housekeeping."  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  protest  against 
"American  housekeeping."  "  When  two  persons  in  America 
marry  and  go  to  keeping  house,"  he  used  to  say,  "  they  hire 
more  rooms  than  they  need,  buy  double  the  things  they 
want,  hire  two  or  three  people  to  help  them,  and  then  all 
of  them  just  devote  themselves  to  keeping  the  establishment 
in  order."  We  tried  to  avoid  the  unwisdom  which  he  cen- 
sured, and  to  arrange  our  home  on  so  simple  a  scale,  that  it 
should  include  only  the  indispensable  accessories  to  decent 
and  comfortable  living,  which  should  not  burden  us  with 
their  care.  "  We  would  not  be  slaves  to  a  house !  "  we 
said. 

Our  house  contained  but  six  rooms,  modestly  furnished, 
and,  as  my  husband  added,  "  conveniently  arranged."  I  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  or  not,  for  I  had  had  no  expe- 
rience, and  was  very  ignorant  concerning  domestic  affairs. 
This  was  a  new  phase  of  life  to  me,  to  be  mastered  just  as 
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every  other  Dew  department  of  work  had  been  in  the  past. 
I  decided  to  become  my  own  housekeeper,  and,  despite  the 
protests  of  my  husband,  my  own  servant  also,  at  first,  espe- 
cially as  there  were  charwomen  in  the  vicinity,  on  whom  I 
could  call  for  assistance  in  laundry  work,  scrubbing,  and 
cleaning. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  few  months  we  had  a 
trying  time.  My  husband's  good  nature  was  unfailing,  and, 
though  he  laughed  over  my  "  experiments  "  in  the  culinary 
art,  which  were  rarely  successful,  he  never  complained.  He 
was,  moreover,  much  better  posted  in  the  science  and  philos- 
ophy of  domestic  business  than  myself.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  on 
their  father's  farm,  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  where  each 
one,  in  turn,  was  obliged  to  assist  both  the  father  and 
mother  in  farm,  house,  and  dairy  work.  The  daughters  of 
the  family  were  married,  and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own, 
before  my  husband  was  born.  As  he  grew  into  a  strong 
boyhood  he  was  put  to  the  service  of  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  and  who  needed  him  in  the  large 
dairy,  and  also  in  the  kitchen,  where  most  of  the  time  there 
was  a  strong  and  vigorous  force  of  "  farm  hands  "  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  In  this  way  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  good  house- 
keeping, and  knew  something  of  the  art  of  cooking,  house- 
hold sanitation,  laundry  work,  etc. 

"We  had  a  small  brick  oven  in  our  hired  house,  and  re- 
membering how  easily  my  mother  had  managed  a  larger 
one,  and  how  much  she  had  accomplished  with  it,  I  resolved 
to  make  use  of  the  more  convenient  one  at  my  service,  and, 
one  day,  heated  it.  After  the  bed  of  glowing  coals  had 
been  removed  from  the  oven,  it  remained  intensely  hot,  and 
I  had  no  idea  at  what  temperature  it  should  be  used.     So, 
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thermometer  in  hand,  I  mounted  the  stairs  to  my  husband's 
study,  and  laid  my  "  newest  grief "  before  him.  He  had 
become  used  to  listening  to  my  perplexities,  and  accustomed 
to  m}^  interruptions. 

"  Do  you  know  at  what  degree  the  thermometer  must 
stand  in  a  brick  oven,  when  it  is  hot  enough  for  baking? " 

"  Oh,  we  never  used  thermometers  to  gauge  the  heat  of 
an  oven  when  I  was  a  boy ;  my  mother  would  hold  her  hand 
in  the  oven  till  she  could  count  twenty.  When  she  could 
do  that,  the  oven  was  at  the  right  heat." 

By  an  by,  I  ran  across  another  problem.  I  was  baking 
cake,  and  was  puzzled  to  know  when  it  was  baked  suffi- 
ciently. Was  there  any  rule  which  would  determine? 
Another  ascent  of  the  stairs,  —  another  invasion  of  my  poor 
husband's  premises,  —  another  question  from  the  domestic 
catechism.     . 

"  Excuse  me  for  coming  again,  but,  really,  I  don't  seem 
to  know  anything.  I'm  baking  cake,  and  you  know  half 
the  time  it  doesn't  get  done  in  the  middle.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  a  person  can  be  sure  that  a  loaf  of  cake  is  baked 
through  ? " 

"  This  was  my  mother's  test.  She  ran  a  broom  straw 
through  the  middle  of  the  cake.  If  it  came  out  clean  the 
cake  was  done.  But  if  it  was  moist  and  sticky,  it  needed 
more  baking.  I  have  tried  cake  for  her  with  a  broom  straw 
many  a  time." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  these  packages  of  'cooking 
soda'  and  'cream  of  tartar?'  No  directions  have  come 
with  them  for  their  use." 

"  In  that  new  cook-book  I  brought  you  last  night  there 
are  rules  for  using  them.  Yes,  here  they  are :  — '  One  part 
of  soda  to  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar.'  That  is  a  spoonful 
of  one  to  two  of  the  other." 
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Cook-books  were  not  as  abundant  as  they  are  now,  and 
were  of  little  value  when  obtained.  They  were  generally 
written  by  women  who  were  ignorant  of  practical  house- 
keeping, and  who  utterly  lacked  ability  to  express  them- 
selves clearly  and  intelligently ;  and  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  follow  the  receipts  literally.     One  day  I  de- 


LAYING   MY  ' '  NEWEST   GRIEF  "   BEFORE  MY   HUSBAND. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  packages  of  '  cooking  soda '  and  '  cream  of  tartar  ? '  " 

cided  on  a  fish  chowder  for  dinner.  I  had  seen  chowders 
made  and  had  watched  the  process,  which  I  remembered  as 
simple  and  requiring  little  skill,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  stupidest  person  to  blunder  in 
their  preparation.  I  took  down  the  cook-book  confidently, 
for  I  was  sure  I  knew  all  about  the  matter,  and  turned  to 
the  receipt.     What  a  formidable  set  of  directions ! 

"  Take  eight  pounds  of  fresh  cod,  although  striped  bass 
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will  answer ;  put  eight  good-sized  slices  of  salt  pork  in  the 
bottom  of  an  iron  pot  and  fry  till  crisp,  chop  the  pork  fine, 
put  in  the  pot  a  layer  of  fish,  then  a  layer  of  split  crackers, 
and  some  of  the  chopped  pork ;  scatter  in  a  little  chopped 
onion,  a  little  salt,  and  black  pepper,  with  a  sprinkle  of  red  ; 
add  a  pinch  of  thyme,  one  of  parsley,  a  tablespoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  and  half  a  dozen  large  oysters.  Put  in 
another  layer  of  fish,  split  crackers,  chopped  pork  and 
seasoning,  and  so  on.  Cover  with  water,  and  stew  slowly 
for  an  hour,  or  till  the  lish  is  thoroughly  done.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  rolled  cracker  or  flour,  and  add  to  it  just  be- 
fore taking  up,  a  little  catsup,  port  wine,  and  lemon  juice. 
Some  like  it  better  with  these  omitted." 

And  I  had  imagined  in  my  ignorance,  that  it  was  a 
simple  thing  to  make  a  fish  chowder !  Where  was  I  to  get 
a  "  pinch  of  thyme  "  and  a  "  pinch  of  parsley,"  "  mushroom 
catsup,"  and  "  port  wine "  ?  Cook-books  were  full  of  im- 
possible ingredients,  and  the  less  one  consulted  them  the 
better !  And  I  tossed  the  book  on  the  table  with  inexpress- 
ible contempt.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  not  an  acquaint- 
ance in  town  who  was  a  mature  housewife,  I  was  fifty  miles 
away  from  my  all-knowing  mother,  and  I  had  drawn  on  my 
husband's  skill  and  information  till  he  could  help  me  no 
farther.  At  that  moment,  I  would  have  exchanged  all  I 
had  ever  learned  from  books  and  in  schools  for  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  competent  cook 

But  the  dinner  must  be  prepared.  No  one  must  know 
the  despair  and  self-contempt  into  which  I  had  fallen,  nor 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  had  weakly  succumbed  before 
so  simple  a  culinary  task,  as  the  preparation  of  a  fish 
chowder.  I  reduced  the  eight  pounds  of  fish  one-half,  as 
there  were  but  two  of  us  to  dine,  and  struck  out  from  the 
list   of  condiments  specified,   the   thyme,   parsley,   catsup, 
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oysters,  and  port  wine,  and  then  proceeded  to  arrange  the 

layers  of  fish  and  crackers,  as  I  had  seen  it  done.     It  filled 

the  kettle  to  overflowing,  and  after  gently 

boiling  the  savory  concoction  twice  as  long 

as  directed,  it  still  remained  uncooked  on 

top,  while  at  the  bottom  it  was  chowder  in- 
deed, and  badly  scorched  in  addition.     It 

was  uneatable.     And  after  dark  that  night, 

the  masculine  head   of  the   house   quietly 

buried  it  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  that  the 

incompetence  of  his  wife,  as  a  cook,  might    ^^  unseen  wit- 

never  be  discovered  and  bruited  abroad. 

My    youngest    sister    was  a   born    housekeeper.      She 

seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  domestic  affairs, 

and  enjoyed  housekeeping  and  all  the  work  and  care  it 

brings.  She  could 
cook  perfectly,  and 
bring  most  appetizing 
results  out  of  most 
meagre  materials.  An 
adept  in  fine  laundry 
work,  skilled  in  all 
delicate  operations  de- 
manded in  a  household, 
she  was  almost  a  terror 
in  household  sanita- 
tion, so  thorough  were 
her  notions  of  cleanli- 

IGNOMINIOUS   PATE   OP   MY   FIRST   FISH 

CHOWDER.  ness,  and  so  rigorously 

After  dark,  that  night,  the  masculine  head  of  the  house  did     shc     euf  OrCC     her 
quietly  buried  it  in  a  corner  of  the  garden.  .  ,.,.., 

Views  on  the  individu- 
als of  the  family.  I  engaged  her  to  come  to  my  relief  as 
I  would  a  tutor,  and  put  myself  under  her  instruction. 
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She  remained  with  us  for  months.  I  subordinated  all 
other  occupations  to  a  study  of  domestic  business,  mastering 
the  general  principles  of  cookery,  and  then  putting  them 
into  practice,  under  her  supervision,  and  always  with  suc- 
cessful results.  "  My  cooking  school  would  be  much  more 
interesting,"  she  would  say,  "if  it  contained  a  half  dozen 
pupils.  It  is  rather  monotonous  with  only  one,  and  that 
one  prodding  me  with  an  everlasting  '  Why  ? '  and  insisting 
half  the  time  that  she  knows  as  much  as  her  teacher." 

While  we  have  been  vigorously  pushing  the  higher 
education  of  women  these  last  thirty  years,  we  have  almost 
ignored  what  Canon  Kingsley  used  to  call  their  "lower 
education."  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  that 
while  the  world  stands,  the  majority  of  women  will  always 
be  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses  of  homes,  and  that  for 
these  positions  they  require  thorough  and  special  training. 
The  real  humanizing  and  civilizing  of  the  world  is  carried 
forward  in  homes,  and  as  the  aggregate  of  these  may  be,  so 
will  the  nation  be.  To  say  nothing  of  the  high  moral 
qualities  necessary  to  good  home-making,  the  housekeeper 
needs  to  know  what  are  the  hygienic  laws  to  be  obeyed 
under  her  roof, — the  laws  of  ventilation,  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, and  nutrition, —  what  constitutes  healthful  food,  and 
how  to  prepare  it, —  the  care  of  infancy,  and  the  nursing  of 
the  sick,  with  many  other  industries  of  domestic  life,  even 
if  her  means  allow  her  to  employ  servants.  For  a  woman 
cannot  tell  when  she  is  well  served  unless  she  knows  what 
good  work  is.  The  widespread  and  intelligent  interest  in 
"domestic  economy,"  which  has  been  developed  among 
women  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  ominous  of 
good  to  future  generations.  Cooking  schools  have  been 
established,  national  organizations  formed  for  the  study  of 
all  questions   connected  with  domestic   economy,  monthly 
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magazines,  ably  edited,  and  iDeautifuUy  illustrated,  are 
published  in  the  same  interest,  and  colleges  for  women 
announce  "  Courses  of  lectures  on  Domestic  Science "  as  a 
part  of  their  curriculum.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
higher  and  "  lower  education "  of  women  should  keep  pace 
with  equal  step. 

Housekeeping  was  robbed  of  its  terrors  from  the  day  of 
my  sister's  advent  to  our  home.  I  had  no  more  fear  of 
ironing  day  than  I  had  of  the  kitchen,  and  though  I  had 
much  to  learn  in  all  departments,  I  had  made  a  good  start, 
and  now  lacked  neither  courage  nor  interest.  If  my  hus- 
band brought  home  an  unexpected  guest,  it  did  not  frighten 
me  out  of  my  wits.  I  even  dared  to  give  some  three  or 
four  tea-parties,  to  cancel  my  indebtedness  to  those  who 
had  shown  us  social  attentions.  Our  little  home  began  to 
take  on  beauty  and  individuality.  It  was  extremely  simple, 
boasting  few  decorations,  but  abounding  in  comfort,  rest,  and 
quiet,  exquisite  in  its  perfect  neatness,  and  glorified  by  sun- 
light, during  the  long  cold  months  of  winter  and  early  spring. 

And  when,  one  happy  day,  my  husband  came  home 
from  a  picture  sale  with  three  framed  oil  paintings,  and 
half  a  dozen  framed  steel  engravings  which  he  had  "bid 
off"  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum,  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  places  with  Queen  Victoria.  The  gift  of  one  of 
Eaphael's  masterpieces  would  not  make  me  so  happy 
to-day.  I  was  so  childish  in  my  pleasure,  that  twice  in  the 
night  I  stole  softly  out  of  bed  and  lighted  the  parlor  lamps, 
to  feast  my  eyes  on  our  new  possessions.  What  a  light  of 
their  own  the  paintings  added  to  the  parlor,  and  how  the 
engravings  relieved  the  walls  of  the  somewhat  bare  little 
study !  The  oil  paintings  have  stood  the  test  of  almost  fifty 
years  in  the  enlarged  family,  and  are  still  honored  by  a 
place  on  the  walls,  for  they  do  not  lack  merit. 
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But,  notwithstanding  my  husband's  success  in  the  work 
of  the  parish,  and  my  growing  delight  in  our  home,  we 
were  uneasy.  Mr.  Livermore  had  converted  the  hideous 
hall  where  the  parish  held  its  religious  services,  when  we 
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first  went  to  Fall  River,  into  a  pretty  and  commodious 
church,  which  was  paid  for,  and  had  been  dedicated.  Pros- 
perity had  attended  all  the  organizations  for  study,  charity, 
or  social  purposes,  and  my  clubs  and  reading  societies  were 
more  popular  than  at  the  beginning.  Our  home  had  outrun 
our  ideal,  and  seemed  to  us  a  veritable  suburb  of  heaven. 
But  we  could  not  secure  a  moment  of  leisure.  Reading, 
study,  literary  work,  a  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the 
day, —  we  could  not  devote  to  them  an  hour  of  the  w^eek. 
It  was  only  because  I  stood  guard  at  his  study  door,  and 
held  back  intruders,  that  my  husband  was  able  to  command 
time  to  prepare  his  sermons  for  Sunday.     We  attended  the 
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weekly  lyceum  lectures  of  the  town,  delivered  by  Charles 
Sumner,  Dr.  Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  Theodore  Parker,  Dr. 
Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes,  and  men  of  like  calibre,  but  we 
found  no  time  for  a  review  of  the  lectures  afterwards. 

There  was  an  incessant  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and 
calls  for  some  sort  of  service.  There  were  funerals  to 
attend,  as  well  as  marriages  to  solemnize, —  sick  people  to 
visit, —  poor  people  to  relieve, —  agents  in  the  interest  of 
every  conceivable  Christian,  religious,  and  moral  enterprise 
to  meet  and  entertain,  who  must  be  introduced  personally, 
to. everybody  possessing  money  or  influence, —  there  were 
committee  meetings,  conference  meetings,  society  meetings, 
church  meetings,  anti-slavery  meetings,  temperance  meet- 
ings, all  with  fixed  regular  dates,  that  could  not  be 
avoided, —  parish  calls  to  be  made  and  returned, —  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  housekeeping,  to  which  time  and 
thought  must  be  given, —  to  say  nothing  of  the  unexpected 
events  and  occasions  that  "happen"  almost  daily, —  was 
there  no  way  out  of  this  tangle  of  unclassified  and  unsys- 
tematized work?  'No,  there  was  not.  We  had  begun 
wrong.  We  had  made  no  reservation  of  ourselves,  or  our 
time,  at  the  start,  but  had  placed  all  that  we  had  and  were 
at  the  service  of  the  people,  and  it  was  too  late  to  make  a 
change. 

It  was  a  mistake,  and  we  saw  it.  No  one,  however  large 
may  be  his  mental  equipment,  can  afford  to  spend  himself 
in  any  service,  without  constant  replenishing.  We  were 
pauperizing  ourselves,  mentally  and  spiritually.  If  we 
were  going  to  work  for  others,  we  must  have  seasons  of 
withdrawal  from  friends  even,  when  we  could  study,  think, 
and  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  one's  self  that  comes  from 
labor  or  pleasure.  We  could  not  continue  this  fearful  rush 
from  one  engagement  to  another,  —  this  ending  of  one  form 
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of  exhausting  work,  to  enter,  without  rest,  upon  some  other 
labor,  more  fatiguing,  —  to  lie  down  at  night  with  a 
remorseful  sense  of  non-accomplishment,  and  a  bitter  con- 
viction that  the  next  day  would  witness  no  improvement  on 
its  predecessor. 

We  must  make  a  change  of  residence,  and  start  anew, 
with  a  carefully  arranged  programme,  that  would  leave 
us  time  to  bestow  on  ourselves,  in  any  way  that  would  con- 
duce to  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 

As  soon  as  possible  my  husband  resigned  his  position, 
where  we  had  spent  between  three  and  four  years.  And  as 
he  now  coveted  a  pastorate,  that  to  many  clergymen  would 
seem  undesirable,  he  was.  not  long  in  finding  one.  He 
desired  a  location  for  the  present  in  a  country  town,  remote 
from  any  great  center  of  population,  not  caring  if  the  salary 
was  less  than  he  had  previously  received,  if  he  could  reduce 
his  work  to  a  system,  and  secure  for  himself  some  hours  of 
daily  leisure.  He  received  an  invitation  from  a  small  town 
in  northern  Connecticut,  —  Stafford,  lying  on  the  boundary 
line  of  Massachusetts,  —  and  went  thither  for  a  week's  visit, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  place  and  people.  He  re- 
turned with  a  favorable  report,  and  thither  we  soon  removed, 
bearing  our  Lares  and  Penates  with  us. 


CHAPTEK  XXY. 

A  MINISTER'S  HOUSE  A  FREE  HOTEL  — MY  HOSPITALITY 
TRESPASSED  UPON  — I  TRY  MY  HAND  AT  TAILORING  — 
A  REMARKABLE  PAIR  OF  TROUSERS. 

Connecticut  Thrift  —  The  Stafford  Parish  —  "We  become  House-owners  — 
Transforming  our  Desolate  Purchase  into  a  Place  of  Beauty  —  Our 
House  Headquarters  for  all  Itinerants — "It  is  nothing  when  you 
get  used  to  it  !  "  —  The  Ominous  Summons  of  the  Door-Bell  —  The 
"State  Missionary"  and  his  Wife  —  A  Proceeding  that  took  my 
Breath  away  —  My  Dilemma  —  Friends  come  to  my  Rescue  —  Lead- 
ing my  Uninvited  Guests  to  the  Spare  Chamber  —  "I  knew  that 
Horse  and  Chaise  in  a  Moment,  and  have  come  to  help  you"  — 
Prodigious  Work  —  Getting  Settled  —  Our  Need  of  Economy  —  How 
I  paid  for  the  "National  Era"—  Earning  the  Money  for  it  by  a  job 
of  Tailoring  —  Making  a  Pair  of  Trousers  for  my  Husband  —  "Who- 
ever heard  of  making  Trousers  that  way  ?  "  —  My  Husband's  Aston- 
ishment. 

THE  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  town  of  Stafford  was 
Palmer,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road, fourteen  miles  distant.  The  town  covered  a  large 
area,  territorially,  its  population  must  have  been  less  than 
three  thousand,  and  its  industries  were  both  manufacturing 
and  agricultural.  Its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  cloth  had 
caused  the  formation  of  three  or  four  villages  in  the  town, 
that  in  no  wise  resembled  the  factory  villages  of  to-day ;  for 
the  operatives  were  wholly  American,  most  of  them  owned 
stock  in  the  factories,  as  well  as  their  homes,  and  all  of 
them  were  interested  in  town  affairs.  The  managers  of  the 
factories  resided  in  the  town,  were  personally  acquainted 
with  their  employes,  were  men  of  character  and  position, 
and  leaders  in  all  that  related  to  church  and  school  matters, 
ami  to  the  development  of  the  town,  morally  and  socially. 
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Agriculturally,  the  town  of  Stafford  cannot  be  extolled. 
It  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  country  district,  which  is  much  like 
the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  of  which  Mrs.  Humphrey 
"Ward  writes  as  follows : 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  nature  to  make  herself 
useful  in  Sussex  county.  If  you  succeed  in  coaxing  her  to 
put  her  vital  force  into  corn  or  vegetables  until  they  are 
near  the  harvest,  she  will  suddenly  remember  that  this  is 
not  her  mission  in  that  section  of  country,  and  will  proceed 
to  undo  speedily  what  she  has  accomplished,  by  sending 
some  night,  when  you  are  not  looking  for  it,  a  black  frost 
that  will  obliterate  her  waste  of  herself  in  the  early  season, 
and  that  will  warn  you  that  it  is  not  her  mission  to  be  use- 
ful, but  to  be  beautiful.  But  she  will  break  her  heart 
in  throwing  over  every  rock,  and  streamlet,  and  ravine,  and 
into  every  valley,  and  glen,  and  dale,  such  varied  and  mar- 
velous beauty  in  the  way  of  blossoms  and  fine  ferns,  that 
you  will  give  yourself  up  to  rioting  with  her  in  color  and 
fragrance." 

And  yet  the  farmers  of  the  town  were  thrifty,  their 
homes  comfortable,  there  was  no  lack  of  luxury,  on  occa- 
sion, they  were  prompt  in  the  payment  of  town  taxes  and 
church  dues,  and  never  seemed  to  lack  money.  Severely  as 
they  must  have  toiled  to  win  such  abundance  from  the  re- 
luctant soil,  they  had  as  much  leisure  as  any  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  at  church  "  sociables "  and  "  mite  parties " 
were  the  j oiliest  of  the  guests. 

Our  home  was  in  Stafford  Centre,  the  most  important 
village  of  the  town.  The  townhouse,  hotel,  post-office, 
stores,  and  churches  were  located  here,  as  also  the  largest 
"  mills,"  which  brought  hither  the  entire  population  of  the 
town,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Never  was  a  town  more 
picturesquely  located  among  the  hills,  —  never  one  where 
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nature  was  so  prodigal  of  beautiful  effects,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  hill  and  valley,  grove,  river,  and  meadow.  ISTot  be- 
ing able  to  rent  a  house  that  suited  us,  we  bought  one  whose 
charm  of  location  had  attracted  us  from  the  outset.  It 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  other  homes  of  the  village,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  gentle  elevation,  and  commanded  an 
extensive  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  A 
branch  of  the  Willimantic  River,  which  furnished  power  to 
the  factories  above  us,  ran  through  our  valley,  where  it  was 
halted  by  a  mill-dam,  that  it  might  turn  the  wheels  of  other 
factories  located  on  the  stream  below.  The  mill-pond  lay  in 
the  very  lap  of  the  valley,  and  was  the  glory  of  the  town, 
for  it  took  on  the  proportions  and  beauty  of  a  lake,  in  which 
the  encompassing  hills  mirrored  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
steeples  of  the  churches,  and  the  cupolas  of  the  mills.  The 
southern  and  western  windows  of  our  house  took  in  the 
pretty  picture  of  the  pond  in  its  grassy  banks,  and  the  view 
of  the  town  beyond,  which,  after  stepping  daintily  down 
the  long  hill,  house  by  house,  had  ranged  itself  in  the  val- 
ley, in  the  regular  form  of  a  crescent. 

Behind  our  house  was  a  grove  of  maple  and  beech  trees, 
whose  abundant  foliage  formed  its  background  from  early 
spring  until  the  last  red  and  flame-colored  leaves  dropped  in 
the  autumn.  Then  the  denuded  trees,  serried  in  irregular 
clumps,  protected  us  from  the  strong  sweep  of  winter  winds, 
which  sometimes  rushed  down  the  valley  with  relentless 
fury.  Attractive  as  was  the  house  and  its  location,  it  ut- 
terly lacked  conveniences,  and  was  desolate  and  undesirable 
within.  The  builder  had  partitioned  it  off  into  seventeen 
rooms,  some  of  them  so  small  that  three  persons  crowded 
them,  and  had  almost  entirely  ignored  such  trifling  conven- 
iences as  pantries,  closets,  clothes-presses,  and  kitchen  arrange- 
ments.    One  room  would  have  sufficed  for  a  kitchen  as  well 
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as  another.  With  the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  the  seventeen 
rooms  were  reduced  to  eight,  a  kitchen  was  fitted  up  with 
proper  appurtenances,  clothes-presses,  storerooms,  and 
closets  were  added,  and  when  papered,  and  painted  inside 
and  out,  it  lacked  neither  prettiness  nor  household  accom- 
modations. 

The  Stafford  parish  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  section 
of  country,  and,  at  that  time,  possessed  both  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. Among  its  members  were  some  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  —  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Comptroller,  one  of  the 
State  Senators,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  with 
other  prominent  men  of  the  county.  They  were  men  of 
affairs,  largely  interested  in  State  politics,  which  they  dis- 
cussed ad  nauseam^  were  careful  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
community,  and  were  affable,  genial,  and  intelligent.  I 
soon  perceived  that  their  opinions  and  our  own  concerning 
some  of  the  great  questions  before  the  country  would  not 
harmonize,  and  that  when  action  became  necessary  on  the 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  reforms,  we  should  inevitably 
range  ourselves  on  opposite  sides. 

The  women  were  better  educated,  and  more  delightful 
socially,  than  one  expected  to  find  them  in  so  remote  a  rural 
district.  Many  had  enjoyed  advantages  of  early  education 
in  some  of  the  boarding-schools  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
—  and  many  more  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  their 
husbands  on  their  frequent  journeys  to  ISTew  York  and  Wash- 
ington, whither  they  went  on  errands  of  business  or  poli- 
tics. They  Avelcomed  me  simply,  but  very  heartily,  and  were 
so  cordial  and  considerate  that  we  became  friends  immedi- 
ately. They  knew  that  I  was  an  inexperienced  housekeeper, 
and,  without  becoming  either  intrusive  or  meddlesome, 
quietly  placed  their  superior  skill  at  my  service.     And  if  to- 
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clay  I  am  credited  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  good 
housewifery,  the  credit  of  it  must  be  largely  given  to  the 
women  of  Stafford,  with  whom  I  was  associated  for  six 
happy  and  never-to-be-forgotten  years,  who  excelled  in  the 
science  of  good  home-making,  and  perfect  housekeepmg,  and 
who  bore  me  on  their  hearts  as  if  I  had  been  their  sister. 

In  country  districts,  in  those  days,  the  minister's  house 
was  considered  a  free  hotel.  Any  one  traveling  for  a  de- 
nominational publishing  house,  an  academy,  a  missionary 
cause,  an  impecunious  church,  an  embryo  college,  a  temper- 
ance organization,  or  in  the  interest  of  any  movement  that 
could  be  classified  as  reformatory,  moral,  or  religious,  re- 
garded the  minister's  house  as  his  proper  headquarters. 

If  he  wished  to  pass  Sunday  "  decently  and  in  order,"  to 
put  in  for  repairs,  or  to  refresh  himself  with  a  little  whole- 
some visiting  and  high-toned  gossip,  he  drove  straightway 
to  the  minister's  house,  as  if  he  had  been  invited  and  was 
expected.  He  surrendered  his  horse  and  buggy  to  the  min- 
ister's care  and  keeping,  and  then  planted  himself  squarely 
on  the  hospitality  of  the  minister's  wife,  who  could  not 
dodge  him,  and  was  expected  to  take  charge  of  him,  when- 
ever her  husband  shut  himself  within  his  study. 

I  was  notified  of  this  custom  of  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  informed  that  "  it  was  nothing  when  you  got 
used  to  it."  As  I  was  a  new-comer,  I  hoped  an  exception 
might  be  made  in  my  case,  and  as  months  passed,  and  my 
hospitality  was  not  trespassed  upon,  I  began  to  believe  that 
my  wish  would  be  verified.  But  one  Saturday  afternoon,  a 
horse  and  chaise  halted  at  our  front  door,  and  when  I  re- 
sponded to  the  summons  of  the  bell,  "  the  state  missionary  " 
and  his  wife  were  on  the  steps,  and  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  for  my  hospitality. 

"  I  have  written  to  Brother  Livermore  that  I  desired  to 
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present  the  cause  of  state  missions  to  his  congregation,  and 
as  he  approved,  and  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  attend  to 
the  matter  to-morrow,  I  have  set  my  own  time,  and  come 

on  without  farther  preliminaries.     This  is  Mrs. ,  my 

wife,  who  already  feels  acquainted  with  you,  as  she  has  an 
uncle,  with  a  large  family,  liv- 
ing in  Boston,  where  you  came 
from,  if  I  remember  aright." 

The  whole  proceeding  was 
so  cool,  so  much  a  matter  of 
custom  and  precedent,  that  it 
took  my  breath  away,  and  I 
meekly  led  the  way  to  the  guest 
chamber,  and  saw  them  and 
their  numerous  bags,  boxes,  and 
bundles  bestowed  within  the 
cosy  room,  and  then  informed 
my  husband  of  the  charming 
outlook  for  Sunday.  Descend- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  I  took  an 
inventory  of  the  larder.  A 
family  of  two  with  no  expecta- 

Lifting  the  napkin  from  a   basket  she 
tion     of    guests,     cannot     readily      carried,    revealed    a    pair    of    roasted 

cater  for  twice  that  number  of 

people  over  Sunday,  in  a  town  like  Stafford,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  I  should  do,  when  I  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  neighborly  hastening  to  my  relief.  A  tap 
at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  my  good 
women  friends,  a  long-time  housekeeper,  who,  lifting  the 
napkin  from  a  basket  she  carried,  revealed  a  pair  of  roasted 
chickens. 

"  I  knew  that  horse  and  chaise  in  a  moment,"  she  said, 
laughingly,  "  and  that  you  were  in  for  company  over  Sun- 
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day,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  little  help.  Iso,  don't  hesitate 
to  accept  them,"  she  urged,  "  we've  a  large  family  you 
know,  and  plenty  of  help." 

Hardly  had  she  disappeared,  when  from  another  source 
came  a  pot  of  jam  and  a  loaf  of  cake, —  then  a  fresh  loaf  of 
bread  was  contributed, —  and  before  I  had  time  to  get  flur- 
ried over  my  double  duty  as  cook  and  hostess,  all  anxieties 
were  at  an  end,  Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kindness  of  the  large-hearted  women  among  whom  my  lot 
was  cast.  They  were  notable  helpers  one  of  another,  and 
came  promptly  to  each  other  s  relief  in  times  of  sickness, 
extra  labor,  or  in  any  case  of  emergency.  As  to  myself, 
the  women  of  the  entire  parish  bore  me  in  continual  kind 
remembrance.  And  I  never  had  occasion  to  remember  that 
I  was  living  in  a  community  isolated  from  the  world,  remote 
from  my  kindred,  and  learning  to  adjust  myself  to  unusual 
phases  of  life,  by  any  neglect  or  inconsiderateness  on  the 
part  of  Stafford  women. 

.  As  soon  as  we  had  established  ourselves  in  our  home,  we 
made  our  plans  for  work,  and  then  proceeded  to  carry  them 
out.  My  husband  was  inexorable  in  his  determination  to 
devote  the  hours  of  the  morning  to  work  in  his  study.  I 
never  intruded  upon  him  at  that  time,  unless  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so,  and  stood  between  him  and  all  visitors, 
holding  them  in  abeyance  until  the  afternoon.  The  inces- 
sant calling  on  all  occasions,  and  upon  no  occasion,  was  dis- 
approved by  these  country  people,  who  believed  that  calls 
should  be  postponed  until  the  afternoon  and  evening.  They 
expected  the  minister  and  his  wife  to  visit  every  family 
once  a  year,  when  they  would  be  entertained  at  dinner,  or 
tea, —  and  it  was  their  custom  to  reciprocate  the  visit  en 
masse,  once  a  year,  at  the  annual  "  donation  party."  "We 
were,  however,  punctilious  in  making  parish  calls,  for  we 
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wished  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  people.  We  took  the 
summer  afternoons  for  calls  on  the  farmers,  and  in  that  way 
made  long'  drives  through  the  beautiful  country.  We 
toiled  up  the  steep  hills,  and  worked  our  way  down 
into  swamps,  whence  exhaled  spicy,  aromatic  odors.  We 
penetrated  the  woods,  musical  with  the  call  of  birds,  the 
varied  noises  of  the  forest  population,  and  the  tinkling  of 
unseen  streamlets  hastening  to  join  the  Willimantic;  and 
we  generally  returned  home  from  these  rambles  laden  with 
natural  curiosities  that  rewarded  our  quest. 

We  rose  early,  and  took  advantage  of  every  hour  of  day- 
light for  reading  and  study.  We  reviewed  our  later  mathe- 
matics, which  we  wished  to  better  understand,  algebra, 
geometry,  conic  sections.  My  husband  plunged  into  his 
Greek  studies  ;  together  we  read  the  ^neid,  Mosheim,  Nie- 
buhr,  D'Aubigne,  Macaulay,  Milman,  and  began  Plato, 
Swedenborg,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Carlyle.  I  found 
time  for  an  occasional  article  for  the  "  Galaxy,"  and  "  Put- 
nam's Magazine,"  and  contributed  quite  regularly  to  the 
"Ladies'  Eepository,"  magazines  then  popular,  which  paid 
something  to  contributors,  but  which  have  since  become  de- 
funct. For  a  few  years  I  was  editor  of  the  "  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley," one  of  the  annual  periodicals  very  much  in  vogue  at 
that  time,  which  were  profusely  illustrated,  and  published  in 
the  highest  style  of  the*  typographical  art.  This  work  added 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  yearly  to  our  modest  income, 
which  was  very  welcome,  for,  in  the  purchase  and  fitting  up 
of  our  house,  we  had  incurred  a  not  very  large  debt. 

The  econojny  we  felt  obliged  to  practice  forbade  a  large 
expenditure  for  books  and  magazines,  and  this  was  our 
severest  deprivation.  The  Stafford  people  were  not  literary 
in  their  tastes,  and  rarely  subscribed  for  the  new  periodicals, 
or  purchased  the  new  books  we  saw  advertised,  while  they 
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SO  attracted  us,  that  every  day  of  our  lives  we  broke  tlie 
tenth  commandment  with  all  our  might  and  main.  "  The 
New  York  Daily  Tribune,"  edited  by  Horace  Greeley,  who 
Avas  then  at  his  best,  came  to  us  day  by  day,  freighted  with 
the  news  of  the  world,  with  reports  of  lectures  (that  some- 
times were  entire  reproductions),  with  able  reviews  of  books 
worth  reading,  and  with  full  information  of  any  advance 
movement  in  reform,  literature,  or  science. 

Through  this  journal  we  learned  of  the  "  N'ational  Era," 
published  in  Washington,  and  edited  by  Gamaliel  Bailey,  in 
the  columns  of  which  first  appeared  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  great  anti-slavery  novel,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  story  attracted  unusual  attention,  for  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  of  the  country  was  continually  on  the  increase, 
and  the  entrance  of  Mrs,  Stowe  into  the  arena  with  her 
thrilling  book,  was  a  tremendous  reinforcement  of  power  to 
the  Abolitionists.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  subscribe  for 
the  paper,  but  we  had  decided  on  a  rigorous  system  of  self- 
denial  till  we  were  free  from  debt,  and  would  not  yield  to 
the  temptation  which  assailed  us.  We  would  wait,  notwith- 
standing our  desire  to  possess  the  coveted  paper  increased 
with  our  knowledge  of  it. 

It  happened,  one  day,  that  some  exigency  of  family 
affairs  summoned  my  husband  to  his  father's  home  in  Lei- 
cester, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  likely  to  be  detained 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Just  before  leaving  he  remarked 
carelessly :. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  took  that  cloth  to  Salisbury's ;  I  was 
to  go  down  to  his  shop  this  afternoon,  to  be  measured  for 
my  new  trousers." 

"  What  can  be  done  about  it  ? " 

"  Can  you  notify  him  that  I  shall  be  absent  for  a  week, 
and  explain  why  I  didn't  keep  my  engagement  ? " 
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"  Certainly.  What  do  you  pay  Salisbury  for  cutting  and 
making  a  pair  of  trousers  ? " 

"  Probably  two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  three  dollars." 

There  were  no  "  ready-made  clothing  stores  "  for  men  or 
women  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  rare  thin^  for  an  ordi- 
nary tailor  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  garments  he  man- 
ufactured for  his  patrons.  When  he  did,  his  charges  were 
fabulous.  Men  and  women  selected  the  fabrics  for  their 
clothing,  and  then  employed  a  tailor  or  dressmaker. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  National  Era  was  three 
dollars,  and  a  suggestion  flashed  through  my  mind,  as  I 
heard  my  husband's  statement,  which  soon  crystallized 
into  a  purpose.  I  had  attained  such  proficiency  in  house- 
hold affairs  that  my  confidence  in  myself  had  greatly 
increased,  and  I  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  work  of 
which  I  was  ignorant.  If  I  could  get  the  cloth  from 
Mr.  Salisbury's  tailor  shop,  I  would  cut  and  make  the 
trousers  myself,  and  with  the  money  thus  saved,  we  could 
conscientiously  send  for  the  ISTational  Era.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  cloth,  which  had  been  properly  sponged, 
with  which  I  hurried  home  in  tremulous  delight.  The 
trousers  which  best  fitted  my  husband,  and  were  most  com- 
fortable, hung  in  his  clothes  press,  and  from  these  I  obtained 
a  pattern,  by  separating  one  leg  from  the  other,  ripping  it 
carefully  in  pieces,  pressing  them  flat,  and  then  cutting  an 
exact  counterpart  of  them  in  flrm  paper,  when  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  cut  the  garments. 

Sewing  machines  had  not  been  invented,  but  by  sewing 
diligently,  stitch  by  stitch,  day  and  night,  with  doors  locked 
and  curtains  down,  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted  nor 
spied  upon,  I  had  completed  the  new  trousers,  in  less  than 
two  days,  and  had  pressed  them  as  perfectly  as  a  tailor 
could   have   done.     I   then   reunited   the   pair   that  I   had 
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severed  for  a  pattern,  pressed  those  to  the  newness  of  look 
they  had  worn  before  I  had  meddled  with  them,  hung  them 
in  their  accustomed  place  and  my  work  was  done.  I  was 
well  satisfied  with  it,  and  full  of  pleasurable  anticipation. 

But    here    was   a  dilemma.     If    I    presented    the    new 
trousers  to  my  husband,  with  the   statement  that   I   had 

cut  and  made 
them  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  would 
be  alarmed,  and 
protest  that 
they  were 
ruined.  I  had 
given  no  proof 
that  I  was  capa- 
ble  of  such 
work,  and  he 
had  reason  for 
doubting  m  y 
skill.  Only  by 
some  ruse  could 
I  obtain  his  un- 

A  SECEET  EXPERIMENT.  b  1  a  S  6  d       JUdg- 

With  doors  locked  and  curtains  drawn  I  completed  the  new  trou-    nicnt    of    them. 

sers  in  less  than  two  days. 

So  carefully 
brushing  and  pressing  them  once  more,  I  folded  them  neatly 
in  brown  paper,  directed  the  parcel  in  a  bold,  flourishing  hand 
to  "  Eev.  D.  P.  Livermore,"  and  on  the  day  following  his 
return,  took  them  to  his  study,  and  laid  the  package  on  his 
table,  with  the  equivocal  statement  that  it  was  "probably 
his  cloth  from  Mr.  Salisbury." 

Untying  the  package,  and  shaking  out  the  garments,  he 
looked  puzzled,  and  inquired,  "  Pray,  what  are  these  ? " 
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"  Mr.  Salisbury  evident!}^  knew  what  you  were  going  to 
do  with  that  cloth,  and  he  has  made  it  into  trousers  for 
you." 

"  Made  it  into  trousers 
for  me ! "  echoed  my  hus- 
band; "Why,  how  would 
he  know  my  measure  ? " 

"  I  presume  he  has  ob- 
served your  figure  in  church,       AN  INNOCENT  LOOKING  PACKAGE. 
and  perhaps    compared    it  ^  ^°^^'-^  ^^^  *™"^'^''  °®^*'y  '"^  ^™"'°  p'^p^'"'  ^""^ 

■•-  ^  •■  directed  the  parcel  to  "Eev.  D.  P.  Livermore." 

with  that   of   some  of   his 

other  customers,  who  are  about  your  size,  and  then  has 
guessed  at  your  measure  as  well  as  he  could,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  proved  a  good  fit." 

"  Well,  I  should  wonder  very  much !  Trousers  are  not 
made  in  that  slipshod  way,  as  women's  gowns  are.  A  man's 
exact  measure  must  be  taken  for  trousers,  for  they  must  fit, 
without  crease  or  wrinkle.  I  am  sorry  Salisbury  has  done 
this,  for  these  trousers  cannot  fit.  If  he  were  not  a  country 
bumpkin,  he  never  would  have  done  it.  Who  ever  heard  of 
making  trousers  that  way  ?     I  am  provoked  about  it." 

"  Don't  get  provoked  till  you  know  how  they  fit !  No 
two  tailors,  probably,  do  their  work  alike." 

"  Oh,  pshaw,  wife ! "  said  my  husband  with  a  touch  of 
impatience ;  "  you  know  nothing  about  these  things  ! " 

He  was  right.  I  did  not.  But  I  finally  persuaded  him 
to  try  them  on,  and  when  he  beheld  hmiself  in  the  glass, 
attired  in  as  perfect  a  fitting  pair  of  trousers  as  he  had  ever 
worn,  his  surprise  equaled  my  delight.  They  were  neither 
too  large,  nor  too  small,  anywhere.  And  after  he  had 
strained,  and  bent,  and  leaned  over,  and  sat  down,  and 
risen  up,  and  tested  them  in  every  conceivable  way,  he  pro- 
nounced them  perfect. 
26 
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"  I  declare  I  don't  see  how  Salisbury  did  it !  I  wouldn't 
have  dreamed  that  it  could  be  done.  I  must  see  the  fellow 
and  tell  him  that  he  beats  all  the  tailors  I  ever  have 
known !  " 

After  the  trousers  had  passed  the  test  of  three  or  four 
days'  wear,  I  ventured  to  reveal  myself  to  my  husband 
as  their  manufacturer.  I  shall  never  forget  the  incredulous 
look  on  his  face,  as  he  heard  my  statement. 

"  You!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cut  and  made 
these  garments  ?  It  is  almost  —  why,  you  know  nothing  of 
tailoring !  How  could  you  cut  them  without  measuring  for 
them?  I  cannot  believe  you  mean  it, —  you  must  be 
joking ! " 

And  then  I  told  him  the  story  in  detail,  ending  with  the 
suggestion,  that  as  I  had  saved  the  money  by  doing  the  work 
myself,  we  could  now  afford  to  take  the  IN'ational  Era, — 
and  it  was  ordered  forthwdth.  It  was  the  best  literary 
paper  then  in  existence,  and  had  the  right  ring  to  it.  It 
was  entirely  free  from  namby-pambyism,  took  the  right 
stand  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  maintained 
a  high  ethical  standard.  Among  its  contributors  were 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  J.  G.  Whittier,  Gail  Hamilton, 
Phebe  and  Alice  Cary,  and  other  writers  who  afterwards 
became  famous  in  the  world  of  letters. 

While  still  handicapped  from  a  paucity  of  books,  we 
were  supplied  temporarily  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
There  was  a  large  and  flourishing  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
town,  which  included  every  man  of  means  and  prominence  in 
the  three  villages.  Odd  Fellowship  was  in  its  palmiest  days 
at  that  time,  and  was  in  high  repute  because  of  the  excellent 
care  and  relief  it  bestowed  on  its  sick  and  dying  members, 
and  the  kindred  of  those  who  deceased.  The  fees  and 
assessments  of  the  Stafford  Lodge  had  accumulated  in  the 
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treasury  to  a  large  amount,  for  its  membership  was  exten- 
sive, and  its  immunity  from  sickness  and  death  had  been 
remarkable.  At  one  of  the  meetings  a  vote  was  passed, 
appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  purchase  of  a 
library,  which  for  the  present  should  remain  in  the  control 
of  the  Lodge,  but  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  the 
nucleus  of  a  town  institution. 

My  husband  suggested  that  the  proposed  library  should 
include  a  certain  proportion  of  books  of  reference,  which 
were  sorely  needed  by  pupils  of  the  highest  grade  of  schools 
in  town.  The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  purchasing  committee.  In  a  short  time 
the  town  rejoiced  in  a  library  of  nearly  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, all  standard  works,  including  cyclopedias  and  dic- 
tionaries of  reference,  which  proved  an  inspiration  and  a 
help,  not  only  to  the  advanced  students  of  the  schools,  but 
to  struggling  professional  men  who  were  too  poor  to  own 
them. 


CHAPTEK  XXYI. 

OUR  FIRST  AND  LAST  "DONATION  PARTY"— UTTER  DE- 
MORALIZATION OF  OUR  HOME  — LEADING  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE  CAMPAIGN  —  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS. 

Our  first  Donation  Party  —  A  Timely  Hint  —  An  Unpleasant  Experience — 
The  Invasion  —  The  whole  Proceeding  Repugnant  to  me  —  "On  with 
the  Dance  " —  Unspoken  Misgivings  —  Every  Room  showed  Sign  of 
■  Rough  Usage  —  Supper  was  Scattered  Everywhere  —  Dismayed  and 
Discouraged —  "Whew  !  what  will  you  do  with  all  these  Turkeys  and 
Pies  ?  " —  The  Maine  Liquor  Law  —  Its  Effects  in  New  England  and  the 
Northern  States  —  My  Husband  Works  for  it  —  A  Hotly  Contested 
Campaign  —  Personal  Violence  threatened  —  A  Visit  from  a  Drunkard 
—  His  Sudden  Death  —  What  Happened  at  His  Funeral  —  A  Violent 
Outpouring  of  Wrath  —  Excitement  and  Threats  —  I  Accompan}-  my 
Husband  to  the  Polls  —  "Three  Cheers  for  Livermore!"  —  The  Last 
Sunday  in  the  Stafford  Pulpit  —  Our  first  Bereavement. 

IT  was  tlae  custom  in  many  country  societies,  for  the  min- 
ister to  receive  a  portion  of  liis  salary  in  the  form  of  a 
donation  party,  which,  in  Stafford,  was  given  annually 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  With  our  first  donation 
party  came  our  first  unpleasant  experience  in  this  charming 
rural  parish.  I  had  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these 
occasions,  but  was  informed  that  they  were  very  delight- 
ful, and  were  enjoyed  by  everybody.  We  were  notified 
that  "the  people"  would  make  us  a  visit  on  a  specified 
day  of  the  week,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning 
and  ten  at  night;  that  no  preparations  on  our  part  were 
necessary,  and  that  we  were  only  expected  to  remain  at 
home,  and  receive  our  friends.  Accordingly,  at  an  early 
hour,  our  house  and  ourselves  were  in  reception  order,  and 
we  entered  the  parlor  with  the  amiable  purpose   of   mak- 
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ing  ourselves  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  all  who  might 
come. 

Yery  few,  however,  made  their  appearance  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Instead  of  the  people,  goods  of 
all  kinds  were  constantly  arriving  at  the  parsonage.  Loads 
of  wood;  pots  of  butter;  bags  of  flour;  cheese  in  pieces, 
and  small  whole  cheeses;  calico  and  delaine  for  dresses; 
hand-knit  socks  and  stockings;  cotton  cloth,  bleached  and 
unbleached,  in  various  lengths;  uncooked  hams  and  tur- 
keys, with  much  else  in  the  way  of  edibles  and  household 
materials.  There  were  also  donations  of  cooked  food  for 
the  supper,  which  came  in  quantities  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  hungry  regiment.  Pans  of  biscuit;  loaves  of  cake; 
pies  of  every  variety,  but  chiefly  mince ;  cold  roast  turkeys ; 
boiled  hams  and  tongues;  butter,  cheese,  preserves,  apple- 
butter,  pickles,  and  relishes  of  various  kinds;  in  short, 
every  variety  of  dainty  to  be  found  in  a  country  larder 
was  in  evidence  for  the  supper  table. 

As  evening  approached,  the  house  became  crowded. 
The  whole  parish  had  turned  out  for  the  occasion,  and, 
moving  freely  among  them  were  many  men  evidently  from 
the  factories  and  furnaces,  whom  I  had  never  seen.  Supper 
was  served  without  much  regard  to  table  etiquette.  Every 
one  received .  in  the  dining-room  whatever  food  he  desired, 
and  then  ate  where  he  could  find  a  place,  —  in  the  hall,  in 
the  parlor,  in  the  sitting-room,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  guest- 
chamber,  in  the  study.  I  watched  the  proceedings  with  an 
unquiet  eye,  and  unspoken  misgivings.  How  my  cosy  house 
was  being  despoiled  of  its  beauty  and  neatness !  On  the 
center-table,  in  the  parlor,  an  open  box  was  set,  into  which 
money  was  dropped  by  people,  not  of  the  parish,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  receipts  of  the  day,  either  from  good  will,  or 
in  payment  for  services  rendered  during  the  year,  or  for  the 
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evening's  entertainment.  Another  box  beside  it  contained 
small  gifts  for  me,  —  rolls  of  hand-knit  lace,  embroidery, 
home-made  handkerchiefs,  elaborate  with  hem-stitching,  fag- 
goting and  trimming  of  lace,  with  carefully  TVTitten  notes, 
containing  small  sums  of  money,  and  eloquent  expressions 
of  love  and  regard  from  the  donor. 

The  supper  ended,  there  was  a  general  "  clearing  up,"  a 
removal  of  furniture  from  the  sitting  and  dining-rooms, 
and  dancing  began.  Although  it  was  January,  there  was 
rain  instead  of  snow,  and,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  I  re- 
membered that  my  guests  were  shod  in  heavy  winter  boots 
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A  minister's  donation  party. 


and  shoes,  which  presaged 
ill  for  my  new  but  cheap 
carpets.  A  parlor  chair 
was  overthrown,  and  the 
back  broken.  The  danc- 
ing   increased    in   vigor. 

The  dancing  increased  in  vigor,  and  the  stove-pipe  of  and   the  StOVC-pipe  01  tne 
the  sitting-room  was  shaken  down.  ....  „Tr,„     oVioV/:>v> 

sittmg-room  was  snaKen 
down,  scattering  soot  on  the  carpet.  Somebody's  elbow 
came  in  collision  with  a  pane  of  widow-glass,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter.  Then  came  a  crash  from  the  parlor,— 
and  my  "  astral  lamp,"  the  pride  of  the  room,  was  thrown 
from  the  table  to  the  floor,  in  a  friendly  scuffle  between  two 
young  people.  The  glass  shade  was  shivered  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  the  glass  pendants  with  which  the  lamp  was  thickly 
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hung  were  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  whale-oil  with 
which  it  was  filled  streamed  over  the  carpet. 

It  was  very  near  midnight  when  our  guests  bade  us 
"  good  night,"  and  departed,  leaving  my  husband  and  myself 
alone  in  our  demoralized  home.  The  freshness,  the  beauty, 
the  charm  of  our  lovely  house  was  gone.  As  I  took  in  the 
damage  that  had  been  wrought,  and  realized  the  labor  and 
money  that  must  be  expended  in  repairs,  I  broke  down  ut- 
terly. My  husband  tried  to  comfort  me  with  the  assurance 
that  a  night's  sleep  would  enable  us  to  face  the  mischief  of 


AFTER  THE  DONATION   PARTY. 
I  bioke  down  utterly. 


the  evening  with  greater  equanimity,  and 
tone  up  our  courage  to  bear  it. 
"  But  I  don't  propose  to  bear  it !  "  was  my  reply.  "  I 
propose  to  see  the  trustees  of  the  church  to-morrow,  and 
persuade  them  never  to  give  us  another  donation  party,  but 
instead,  its  equivalent  in  money.  If  they  will  not  do  this, 
you  must  seek  another  parish,  where  donation  parties  are 
not  in  vogue.  I  never  can,  and  never  will  face  another  such 
storming  of  my  home  as  this !  " 
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"WTiile  he  laughed  at  my  demonstrative  displeasm^e,  and 
promised  that  I  should  think  better  of  the  whole  affair  in 
the  morning,  he  repeated  my  words  most  earnestly  :  "  I  will 
never  go  through  another  donation  party !  I'll  give  you  my 
hand  on  that." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  caU  on  the  trustees,  as  I 
had  promised,  for  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the 
chairman  of  that  body,  Hon.  Mr.  H.,  mtelligent,  pleasant, 
and  gentlemanly,  called  on  us.  Some  man  connected  with 
his  factory  had  died  the  evening  before,  and  my  husband's 
services  were  in  requisition  by  the  bereaved  family,  and 
later  for  the  funeral.  We  had  already  begun  the  work  of 
repair  when  he  called,  and  as  he  expressed  dismay  at  the 
demolished  lamp  in  the  parlor,  and  the  new  carpet  saturated 
with  nauseous  whale-oil,  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  house.  There  was  not  a 
room,  not  even  my  husband's  study,  that  did  not  show 
signs  of  rough  usage.  The  writing-table  had  been  stripped 
of  its  conveniences,  and  converted  into  a  supper-table ;  and 
fragments  of  mince  pie,  ham,  cheese,  bread  and  butter, 
preserves  and  pickles,  tea  and  coffee,  were  mixed  up  with 
papers  and  books,  ink  and  quill  pens,  letters  and  sermons. 
The  straw  matting  of  the  guest-chamber  was  torn  by  the 
nails  in  the  heels  of  stout  boots,  and  the  "  Marseilles  quilt " 
was  bedaubed  with  cranberry  sauce  and  cream  pie.  The 
debris  of  the  improvised  supper  was  scattered  over  the  stair- 
way, trodden  into  the  hall  carpet,  and  swept  by  the  skirts 
of  long  dresses  into  the  parlor.  The  powers  of  misrule  and 
disorder  seemed  to  have  had  full  sway. 

When  we  reached  the  kitchen,  there  was  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment  from  Mr.  TI,  "  Whew !  What  will  you  do 
with  all  this  food  ? "  There  were  seven  turkeys,  dressed  and 
undressed,  and  in  various  stages  of  leanness  and  fatness; 
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eleven  mince  and  pumpkin  pies ;  nine  loaves  of  cake ;  with 
loaves  of  bread,  pans  of  biscuit,  spice  cakes,  seed  cakes, 
cookies,  crullers,  jumbles,  and  other  varieties  of  cereal  dain- 
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I  invited  liim  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

ties,  sufficient  to  stock  a  small  baker's  shop.  Heaps  of 
broken  food,  unwashed  china,  soiled  napkins,  a  ceiling  black- 
ened by  a  smoking  lamp,  a  floor  whose  original  color  could 
not  be  guessed  through  its  coating  of  miscellaneous  dirt,  a 
sink  full  of  platters,  pans,  and  cooking  utensils,  —  these 
made  up  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  most  untidy  kitchen  I  ever 
beheld.     My  courage  quailed  before  it. 

"A  donation  party  is  sure  to  be  a  very  democratic 
affair,"  said  Mr.  H. ;  "  for  every  person  in  town  feels  free  to 
visit  the  minister's  house,  whether  belonging  to  his  parish 
or  to  some  other,  or  to  none.  If  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  his 
welcome,  he  has  only  to  carry  with  him  a  respectable  gift,  or 
to  contribute  money  on  the  spot.     I  observed  half  a  dozen 
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people  in  the  gathering  last  night,  whom  I  have  never  seen 
inside  our  church,  and  whom  our  people  never  would  have 
invited  here.  I  cannot  believe  your  parishioners  are  respon- 
sible for  this  damage.  But  I  will  see  that  you  have  help  in 
puttmg  your  house  to  rights ;  you  cannot  do  it  alone." 

To  this  we  put  in  a  vigorous  demurrer;  what  help  we 
needed  we  would  obtain.  But  I  made  an  earnest  plea 
against  being  made  the  victim  of  another  donation  party, 
and  assured  our  friend  that  we  preferred  the  commutation 
of  the  gifts  into  money,  even  though  the  sum  was  less  than 
the  nominal  value  of  the  goods.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  persuade  the  parish  to  forego  their  annual  frolic,  in  their 
minister's  house.  It  was  a  custom  of  generations,  and  had 
never  before  been  seriously  opposed.  They  believed  it  bet- 
ter to  reform  the  donation  party,  and  admit  guests  only  by 
ticket.  They  were  sure  its  objectionable  features  could  be 
removed,  that  the  annual  parish  party  could  be  continued, 
and  they  besought  me  to  give  it  one  more  trial.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  so  repugnant  to  me  that  I  could  not  recon- 
sider my  decision.  I  promised  them  a  continuance  of  their 
annual  visit  to  their  minister's  house,  but  arranged  differ- 
ently, so  as  to  be  pleasanter  for  aU,  and  more  agreeable  to 
me.  My  husband  endorsed  my  position,  and  stood  manfully 
by  me  in  the  long  debate  —  and  the  change  was  carried. 
That  was  our  first  and  last  donation  party,  and  the  Stafford 
parish  never  gave  another. 

The  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  enacted  June  2,  1851,  and 
Maine  became  the  prohibition  state  that  it  is  to-day.  Im- 
mediately, all  the  'New  England  and  Northern  states  were 
in  a  blaze.  For  a  few  years,  the  great  question  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  the  grog-shop  had  been  predominant. 
Connecticut  was  more  sorely  cursed  by  drunkenness  than 
any  of  the  ISTew  England  states  at  that  time,  and  the  tem- 
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perance  people,  who  liad  vainly  striven  to  abate  the  horrible 
nuisance,  now  took  heart,  and  sought  to  bring  their  state 
under  the  control  of  this  beneficent  law.  The  (Connecticut 
legislature  decided  to  submit  the  question  of  the  Maine 
Liquor  LaAV  to  the  people,  and  the  campaign  began.  Never 
was  a  measure  more  hotly  contested,  —  never  was  there  a 
campaign  into  which  the  people,  men  and  women  equally, 
threw  themselves  with  so  much  wardike  ardor.  The  women 
generally  favored  the  Maine  law.  It  was  the  exceptional 
women,  the  low  and  foreign  born,  the  illiterate,  or  those 
whose  husbands  lived  by  the  liquor  tratSc,  who  were  its 
opponents. 

Mr.  Livermore  had  always  been  a  temperance  man,  and 
his  interest  in  the  reform  had  deepened  with  his  knowledge 
of  its  need,  and  with  increased  experience  in  his  parish 
work,  of  the  woes  occasioned  by  intemperance.  He  decided 
now  to  put  the  best  there  was  in  him  into  this  campaign 
until  the  election,  and  calling  the  leading  men  of  the  parish 
together,  he  notified  them  of  his  purpose.  It  was  a  sorry 
thing  that  the  bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous  opposition  to 
the  Maine  Law  came  from  his  own  people, —  from  men 
holding  office  in  the  town,  county,  and  state, —  men  of 
means,  intelligence,  and  influence,  but  who  were  owners  of 
hotels,  and  stockholders  in  distilleries.  With  this  one  ex- 
ception they  were  men  of  character,  largediearted  and 
noble,  and  among  them  were  my  husband's  warmest  per- 
sonal friends.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  "  quix- 
otic determination  to  fight  windmills,"  as  they  called  it,  but 
he  was  immovable.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
him. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  take  a  stand,"  was  his  reply  to  their 
appeals,  "  and  although  it  is  the  hardest  duty  I  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  perform,  I  must  not  flinch." 
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They  shook  hands  after  the  interview  and  parted, —  my 
husband  to  shape  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law, 
that  it  might  be  incorporated  into  the  code  of  the  state,  — 
they  to  block  the  wheels  of  legislation,  and  to  retain  on  the 
statute  book  a  law  which  is  prolific  of  wrong-doing,  and 
which  tends  steadily  to  pauperism,  crime,  and  moral  deteri- 
oration. Night  after  night  Mr.  Livermore  was  absent  from 
home  on  business  connected  with  the  campaign,  for  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  invitations  to  address  audiences  within 
twenty  miles  of  his  home.  Never  before  had  he  shown  him- 
self so  eloquent  an  orator,  never  so  consummate  a  logician, 
never  had  he  talked  with  such  power.  He  brought  before 
his  hearers  the  appalling  suffering  and  vice  which  were  the 
fruits  of  their  present  license  law,  and  which  were  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  one  who  listened  to  him ;  and  then, 
with  a  fervor  born  of  youth  and  hope,  he  employed  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  choose  the  new 
statute,  which  was  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  ills 
.  which  weighted  them  with  woe. 

The  opponents  of  the  Maine  Law  were  unsparing  in 
their  denunciations  of  him, —  a  minister  who  "  dragged  the 
white  ermine  of  his  profession  into  the  dirty  pool  of  pol- 
itics." They  appealed  to  his  parish  to  repudiate  him ;  they 
even  threatened  him  with  personal  violence,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  the  object  of  foul  detraction.  I 
think  I  felt  more  keenly  the  scurrility  of  these  attacks  than 
my  husband  did.  He  was  so  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  cause,  was  so  confident  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  so 
eager  to  enlist  recruits  under  its  banner,  that  he  was  almost 
unaware  of  opposition,  and  went  forward  unconscious  and 
fearless.  As  he  expected,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  in 
the  parish  forsook  him ;  they  gave  up  their  pews  in  the 
church,  and  ceased  to  attend  the  Sunday  services. 
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From  preaching  to  the  largest  congregation  in  town  his 
audiences  dwindled  to  a  comparative  handful  of  people, 
most  of  whom  were  women.  They  stood  by  him  firmly, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  sympathy  with  and 
sorrow  for  him.  Many  of  them  had  been  scorched  by  the 
fire  —  the  evil  of  strong  drink  had  invaded  their  homes. 
Some  were  obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  the  controversy,  on 
account  of  the  bitterness  engendered  among  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  sons.  Women  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
insatiate  appetite  for  strong  drink  through  all  ages.  What 
does  the  drunken  man  know  of  loss,  suffering,  or  wretched- 
ness, who  is  muddled  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  of  his 
worthless  life !  Sodden  and  brutish,  hope  and  lofty  ambi- 
tion are  extinct  within  him,  and  he  has  descended  to  the 
depths  of  animalism, —  but  he  does  not  know  it.  It  is  his 
mother  or  his  wife  who  is  the  sufferer,  who  feels  the  disgrace 
entailed  on  herself  and  her  children  by  her  companion,  who 
lives  in  hourly  fear  of  violence  from  his  hand,  and  sees 
poverty  stalking  in  at  the  door  like  an  armed  man. 

While  the  campaign  was  at  its  most  exciting  point,  an 
event  occurred  in  Stafford  that  was  like  oil  to  the  flames. 
A  man  who  Avas  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  town,  and  whose 
family  were  regular  attendants  of  my  husband's  church, 
was  greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants.  This  was  his 
one  failing.  He  was  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father, 
in  the  main  a  good  citizen,  and  a  very  fair  business  man.  He 
was  not  habitually  intemperate,  but  about  once  in  six 
months  he  would  forsake  business^  home,  and  society,  and 
give  himself  up  for  weeks  to  terrible  debauchery,  when  he 
became  utterly  irresponsible  and  almost  insane.  To  every 
one's  surpinse,  this  man  enrolled  himself  in  favor  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  law,  and  during  the  campaign  attended  the 
meetings  mth  great  interest  and  persistence.    Sometimes  he 
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called  with,  his  horse  and  buggy  to  take  my  husband  to  his 
appointments,  always  declaring  that  he  should  work  for  the 
Maine  law  till  it  was  carried,  and,  if  he  lived,  should  vote 
for  it  on  the  day  of  election. 

One  morning  he  called  on  my  husband  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  gave  his 
reasons  for  advocating  the  Maine  law. 

"  My  wife  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  that  never  during  our 
married  life  have  I  carried  home  alcoholic  liquors,  not  even 
cider ;  whatever  I  drink,  I  take  outside.  My  children  have 
never  seen  me  tippling  from  a  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  nor 
have  they  ever  been  sent  to  buy  me  a  dram.  If  liquor 
were  not  offered  me,  and  I  were  not  pressed  to  drinli  by  my 
acquaintances,  I  should  probably  in  time  become  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  eventually  overcome  this  dreadful  habit,  which 
I  deplore  and  abhor.  But  wherever  I  go,  my  reputation 
has  preceded  me,  some  one  offers  to  treat,  I  smell  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor,  and  then  the  associations  of  the  grog-shop, 
and  the  entreaties  of  my  friends  overpower  me,  and  I  make 
a  beast  of  myself.  If  we  can  carry  this  Maine  liquor  law, 
Mr.  Livermore,  I  shall  be  a  redeemed  man.  It  will  make 
my  wife  the  happiest  woman  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  it  will  give  my  six  beautiful  children  a  self-governed 
father,  whom  they  can  respect.  I  shall  vote  for  the  law  at 
the  election  if  I'm  alive,  and  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to 
induce  other  drinking  men  like  myself  to  pursue  the  same 
course." 

As  he  was  leaving,  Mr.  Livermore  called  his  attention  to 
the  axle  of  his  wagon,  which  was  so  nearly  broken,  that  un- 
less he  drove  cautiously,  there  was  danger  of  his  losing  a 
wheel.  He  was  aware  of  the  danger,  and  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Stafford  Springs  for  the  repair  of  the  wagon,  and, 
bidding  us  "  good-bye,"  he  drove  from  the  house. 
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The  new  departure  which  this  man  had  taken  was  a 
great  annoyance  to  his  tippling  friends,  and  they  were  untir- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  regain  possession  of  him.  Thus  far, 
he  had  eluded  them.  The  vilest  grog-shops  of  the  town 
were  located  on  the  road  to  the  Springs,  and  the  men  who 
conducted  them  were  among  the  worst  law-breakers  in  the 


LURED  TO  RUIN.  —  THE  CUP  OF  DEATH. 

He  was  enticed  into  one  saloon  after  another,  drink- 
ing in  all  of  them,  until  he  became  thoroughly 
crazed  with  liquor. 


county.  Our  friend  was  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
them  all,  in  his  drive  to  the  wagon  shop.  This  time  he  did 
not  escape.  He  was  enticed  into  one  saloon  after  another, 
drinking  in  all  of  them,  until  he  became  thoroughly  crazed 
with  liquor,  when  he  started  on  his  way  home,  with  his 
horse  unfed,  and  his  wagon  unrepaired.  As  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  long  steep  hill  on  his  return,  and  began 
its  descent,  he  saw  over  his  shoulder  that  the  Hartford 
stage  was  close  behind  him,  and  as  if  unwilling  it  should 
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pass  him,  he  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  dashed  down  the 
hill  at  a  furious  speed.  As  Mr.  Livermore  had  predicted, 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  rolled  off,  and  he  was 
thrown  with  great  violence  against  a  boulder  by  the  road- 
side. His  skull  was  fractured,  he  was  taken  up  dead,  and 
carried  home. 

His  bereaved  wife  was  prostrated  by  her  husband's 
shocking  death,  and  for  a  time  yielded  to  overwhelming 
grief.  His  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  Maine  law  had 
given  her  hope  for  a  better  future  for  herself  and  her 
children.  She  thought  she  beheld  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  da}^,  a^d  this  tragedy  plunged  her  into  deeper 
darkness  than  ever.  She  had  united  with  him  most 
earnestly  in  advocacy  of  the  Maine  law,  had  tried  to  guard 
him  from  temptation,  and  as  the  election  drew  on ,  apace, 
she  almost  dared  believe  he  would  go  through  the  campaign 
unscathed,  despite  the  numerous  grog-shops. 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  com- 
munity, her  husband  was  to  be  buried  from  the  church,  and 
she  desired  Mr.  Livermore  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon, 
and  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  a  temperance  address.  At 
the  close,  she  wished  him  to  read  her  written  arraignment  of 
the  liquor-sellers,  who  had  enticed  her  husband  to  his  ruin 
and  whom  she  held  responsible  for  his  death.  "  As  far  as 
the  law  of  the  land  is  concerned,"  was  the  conclusion  of  her 
paper,  "  you  are  safe.  But  there  is  a  law  higher  than  that 
of  this  world,  and  a  tribunal  where  we  shall  all  be  arraigned, 
where  God  is  the  judge.     To  Him  I  carry  my  appeal." 

All  the  dead  man's  "  friends,"  as  they  styled  themselves, 
took  part  in  the  obsequies.  They  offered  their  services  as 
pall-bearers,  furnished  flowers  for  the  funeral,  and  even 
called  on  Mr.  Livermore  to  assist  in  arranging  the  order 
of  exercises.    The  church  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
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and  as  the  ^yeather  was  warm,  the  windows  were  taken 
from  their  casings,  and  wagons  tilled  with  people  eager 
to  see  and  to  hear  were  backed  up  against  the  openings 
on  the  outside  of  the  church  building.  Mr.  Livermore  por- 
trayed the  ch  cter  of  the  deceased  as  the  people  of  the 
town  knew  him, —  excellent  in  every  relation  of  life,  when 
he  was  himself,  and  not  even  a  brutal  husband  and  father 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  which  he  never 
took  into  his  house,  but  always  drank  in  the  bar-rooms  of 
hotels  or  in  grog-shops.  He  narrated  the  conversation  he 
held  with  the  man  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  repeated 
with  emphasis  his  last  solemn  promise :  "  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Maine  Liquor  law,  on  the  day  of  election,  if  I  live  until  that 
time  comes."  He  then  read  the  arraignment  written  by  his 
wife,  in  a  hush  so  intense  that  we  could  almost  hear  the 
beatings  of  each  others'  hearts ;  and  laying  down  the  docu- 
ment at  the  conclusion,  he  said,  "  I  endorse  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  bereaved  widow,  as  1  think  every  right-minded 
person  in  the  town  will  do." 

There  were  no  visible  signs  of  the  excitement,  into 
which  the  liquor  fraternity  was  lashed  by  the  events  of  the 
day.  A  lawyer  was  interviewed  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  put  Mr.  Livermore  under  arrest,  or  to  prosecute  him 
for  libel;  but  they  finally  decided  to  call  upon  him  in 
a  body,  and  express  to  him  their  sense  of  the  insult  they 
had  received  in  the  church.  We  expected  a  stormy  visit 
and  a  violent  outpouring  of  wrath,  and  met  our  visitors 
toned  up  to  self-control  and  patience,  to  the  end  of  the 
interview.  But  there  was  no  call  for  self-control,  or  for  self- 
defense.  The  men  were  courteous  almost  to  obsequiousness, 
and  came,  as  they  said,  "to  thank  Mr.  Livermore  for  his 
kind  offices  to  their  dead  friend." 

I  was  never  more  glad  in  my  life  than  when  election  dav 
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came.  The  strain  upon  me  for  a  few  weeks  had  been  almost 
beyond  endurance,  and  was  all  the  more  severe,  because 
I  could  take  no  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Our  youngest 
child  was  only  three  months  old,  and  for  her  sake  I  was 
obliged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  aloof  from  excitement. 
But  the  campaign  had  been  so  bitter,  the  threats  so  menac- 
ing, and  we  had  suffered  so  much  from  small  annoyances 
during  the  contest,  that  I  was  wrought  into  a  most  feverish 
anxiety.  Undoubtedly,  I  exaggerated  the  hostility  of  my 
husband's  opponents,  but  I  feared  that  he  would  be  attacked 
at  the  polls,  where  there  would  be  no  one  to  defend  him.  I 
resolved  to  accompany  him  to  the  town-house,  believing 
that  my  presence  would  be  a  protection  to  him  in  the 
absence  of  any  other.  My  resolution  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Livermore,  who  pooh-poohed  my  fears,  assuring  me  that  his 
friends  would  outnumber  his  enemies  at  the  polls,  and  that 
they  would  be  quick  to  fly  to  his  relief,  if  any  personal 
violence  were  offered  him. 

I  could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  remain  at  home, 
and  w^alked  by  his  side  through  the  great  crowd  of  men 
gathered  around  the  town-house,  haranguing,  debating, 
electioneering,  after  the  fashion  of  a  country  election  in  the 
olden  time.  The  crowd  opened  courteously  to  make  way 
for  us,  and  we  entered  the  town  hall  together.  I  was 
conscious  that  all  color  had  fled  from  my  face  and  lips,  my 
knees  knocked  together,  and  I  trembled  so  violently  that 
I  walked  unsteadily.  Glancing  at  my  husband,  I  saw  that 
he  also  was  deathly  pale,  but  perfectly  calm  and  collected, 
greeting  his  personal  friends  and  acquaintance  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  as  if  the  casting  of  a  ballot  that  had  cost 
him  so  dearly  were  an  every-day  transaction.  As  we 
turned  to  leave  the  hall,  I  dropped  a  little  behind  him,  to 
defend   him  from  any  attack  in  the  rear.     I  had  become 
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demoralized  by  the  severe  nervous  strain  to  w^hich  I  had 
been  so  long  subjected.  Once  more  the  throng  opened  for 
our  exit,  and  as  it  closed  behind  us,  there  rang  out  a  shout 
from  our  friends  :  "  Three  cheers  for  Livermore  ! " 

The  Maine  law  won  that  day  in  Connecticut,  as  it  did  in 
all  the  New  England  states,  earlier  or  later ! 


My  husband  entered  the 
Stafford  pulpit  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  election.  He  had 
tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  trustees,  and  had  asked 
for    an    immediate    release 

AN   EXPECTED   ATTACK. 
from    the    pastorate.       By   his     l  dropped  a  llttle  behind  him,  to  defend  him 
„  1  J.      J.1  J  •  i  1     1  from  any  attack  in  the  rear. 

contract,  they  were  entitled 

to  three  months'  notice  when  he  wished  to  withdraw  from 
the  parish,  and  the  same  courtesy  was  required  of  them,  if 
they  desired  his  resignation.  His  request  for  an  immediate 
release  was  granted,  and  his  resignation  accepted.  It  was 
best  that  the  minister  and  his  people  should  separate  without 
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delay.  He  took  leave  of  the  congregation  on  the  next  Sun- 
day morning.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  events  of  the  few 
previous  weeks,  and  expressed  regret  that  the  line  of  action 
to  which  he  was  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  had  alienated 
his  friends  and  supporters.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  man  to  be 
loyal  to  the  right,  when  it  cost  him  the  affection  of  his 
friends,  and  the  ostracism  of  his  acquaintances,  but  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  not  flinched  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
He  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  by  and  by,  and  if 
they  could  no  longer  be  pastor  and  people,  they  could  be 
friends  and  well-wishers. 

I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  little,  inconspicuous  town  where 
I  had  enjoyed  much,  and  learned  more.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  continue  our  residence  among  the  kind-hearted 
women,  to  whom  I  was  attached,  for  another  period  of  six 
years.  Two  children  had  come  to  bless  our  home,  and  to 
broaden  and  beautify  our  lives ;  we  had  settled  ourselves  as 
permanent  residents,  lived  in  our  own  house,  were  identified 
with  the  town,  and  it  was  like  tearing  ourselves  up  by  the 
roots  to  go  elsewhere.  But  there  was  no  other  way  than  to. 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  had  returned 
to  Boston  and  vicinity,  where  we  spent  the  next  six  years  of 
our  lives. 

Before  we  removed  from  Stafford,  a  re-action  set  in,  and 
the  parish  which  had  so  bitterly  opposed  my  husband's 
temperance  work,  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him 
and  ask  him  to  recall  his  resignation,  and  resume  pastoral 
relations  with  them.  This  committee  was  composed  of  those 
who  had  been  his  warmest  friends,  but  who  had  also  been 
most  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  him.  It  was,  however,  too 
late  to  accept  these  overtures,  gratifying  as  it  was  to  receive 
them,  even  had  it  been  wise  to  do  so.  We  had  made  other 
arrangements,  and  bade  the  people  a  tender  "  good-bye,"  and 
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went  forth  from  what  had  been  to  me  an  Eden,  laden  with 
gifts  and  keepsakes,  which  the  people  pressed  upon  us.  The 
once  pretty  and  bustling  village  of  Stafford  Centre  has  lost 
its  importance  since  these  occurrences,  forty  or  more  years 
ago.  Deaths,  the  migration  of  the  young  people  to  other 
localities,  business  failures,  the  destruction  of  the  factories 
by  freshets,  and  other  losses  have  caused  its  decline.  And 
Stafford  Springs,  two  miles  down  the  valley,  connected  with 
the  world  by  railroad,  is  the  leading  village  of  the  town  to- 
day. It  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  is  beautiful  in 
situation,  but  in  no  other  respect  does  it  resemble  the  inter- 
esting old  village  of  Stafford  Centre. 

The  six  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Stafford 
pastorate  were  spent  mainly  in  the  Massachusetts  towns  of 
Weymouth  and  Maiden,  where  we  found  abundant  occupa- 
tion, kind  and  hearty  co-operators,  made  friends  whose 
steadfast  affection  is,  to  this  day,  a  part  of  the  joy  of  our 
lives,  and  where  we  also  met  sorrow,  which,  for  a  time, 
seemed  to  have  separated  us  from  happiness  forever. 

It  was  in  Weymouth  that  we  met  with  our  first  bereave- 
ment. Our  eldest  daughter,  a  sweet  child  of  five  years,  full  of 
promise  and  with  most  endearing  traits  of  character,  passed 
out  of  life  after  a  brief  and  agonizing  illness.  There  is  no 
sorrow  more  exquisite,  nor  more  difficult  to  bear,  than  that 
of  a  mother  who  gives  up  a  young  child  to  death.  She  has 
always  been  its  refuge,  it  has  depended  upon  her  for  con- 
stant ministration.  Who  will  be  its  guide  and  comforter, 
and  lead  it  safely  in  its  wanderings,  in  the  unknown  world 
whither  it  has  vanished?  Who  will  pillow  its  precious 
head  in  weariness,  and  hold  its  little,  hands  in  calm  assur- 
ance in  moments  of  fear  ?  ISTot  for  a  night,  hardly  for  an 
hour,  has  its  tiny  figure  been  beyond  her  vision,  or  her 
knowlG(^e.     How  can  she  consign  it  to  the  night  of  the 
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grave,  and  live  henceforth  with  empty  arms,  in  a  solitude 
which  it  had  once  peopled  with  its  childish  creations? 
Even  the  supporting  faith  of  the  immortal  life  will  some- 
times drop  away,  in  the  speechless  sorrow  that  invades  the 
soul  of  the  bereft  mother.  She  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  her  child  can  be  happy  without  her,  or  be  other  than 
affrighted  when  it  misses  her  assuring  voice,  even  though 
the  glories  of  heaven  surround  it.  Only  the  ministrations 
of  time,  and  the  growth  of  a  Christian  philosophy  can  bring 
her  relief. 
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